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HODSON OF HODSON’S HORSE.* 


HE heart of England has not, 
within the memory of living men, 
been so deeply moved as by the 
Indian rebellion of 1857. It was a 
time of real agony—the waiting 
week after weck for those scanty 
despatches, which when they came, 
and lay before us in the morning 
papers with huge capitals at the top 
of the column, we scarcely dared 
take up, we could not read without 
a strong effort of the will. What 
it must have been to those of us 
whose sisters, brothers, sons, were 
then in the North-West Provinces, 
they alone can tell; but of the rest 
we do believe there was scarce a 
man who did not every now and 
then feel a cold sinking of heart, a 
sense of shame at his inability to 
help, a longing to make some sacri- 
fice of money, ease, or what not, 
whereby to lift, if it might be, a 
poten of the dead weight from off 
is own soul. By degrees came the 
light. As the trial had been, so had 
been the strength. The white squall 
was past; and though that great 
and terrible deluge still heaved and 
tossed, we began to catch sight of 
one and another brave ship riding it 
out. Our pulses beat quick and 
our eyes dimmed as we heard and 
read how the little band of our kin- 
dred had turned to bay, in tale after 
tale of heroic daring and self-sacri- 
ficing and saintly endurance and 
martyrdom. The traces here and 
there of weakness and indecision 
only brought out more clearly the 
soundness and strength of the race 
which was on its trial; and from 
amongst the thousands who were 
nobly doing their duty, one man 


after another stood out and drew to 
himself the praise, the gratitude, 
and the love of the whole nation. 
Tn all her long and stern history, 
England can point to no nobler sons 
than these, the heroes of India in 
1857. Thank God, many of them 
are left to us; but the contest was 
for the life itself, the full price had 
to be paid, and one after another 
the heroes paid it. Some fell full 
of years and honours, whom the 
mutiny found with names already 
famous: others in their glorious 
midday strength: others fresh from 
England, in the first daring years 
of early youth; of all ranks and 
professions — generals, governors, 
cadets, missionaries, civilians, private 
soldiers ; but each heard the call and 
obeyed it faithfully, loving not his 
own life; and we believe that even 
in this hurrying, bewildering, for- 
getful age, England and English- 
men will not let the name of one of 
them die. 

At any rate, there is little chance 
that the subject of this paper will 
be forgotten by his countrymen, 
for not only has he carved out with 
his sword a name for himself which 
knows few equals even in Indian 
story, but he has left materials 
which have enabled his brother to 
put together one of the best biogra- 
phies in our language. 

Twelve Years of a Soldier's Life 
in India is the history of the career 
of Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, the 
captor of the King of Delhi, com- 
piled from private letters written to 
different members of his family. 

To the book itself, as a lite- 
rary work, high praise may be 
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awarded. There are four pages 
only which we could wish omitted ; 
we mean those (from p. 354 to 
p- 358) which contain the extracts 
from newspapers. Able leading 
article writers and special correspon- 
dents, who as soon as the firing is 
over, bustle up to battle fields 
where their country’s noblest are 
dying, and sit down to catch the 
tale of every claqueur, and spin the 
whole into thrilling periods, doubt- 
less have their use, and their pro- 
ductions are highly valued—or at 
any rate are highly paid for—by 
the British public. The extracts in 
question are favourable specimens 
on the whole of such commodities. 
But Hodson has no need of them, 
and they jar on one’s soul at the 
end of such a book. With this ex- 
ception, the book is a model of its 
kind. There is not a word too 
much of the letters; in fact, we long 
for more of them, while confessing 
that no additional number could 
bring the man or his career more 
livingly before us; and the editor 
has with rare tact given us just 
what was needed of supplementary 
narrative, and no more, and has 
shown himself a high-minded gen- 


tleman and Christian by his forbear- 
1 


ance in suppressing the names of 
the men who enviously and wickedly 
persecuted his brother. In a charm- 
ing little preface he compares that 
brother to Fernando Perez, the 
hero of the later Spanish ballads, 
and then seems to doubt whether 
affection may not have biassed his 
judgment. We think we may re- 
assure him on this point. The 
eareer of the Indian Captain of 
Irregulars may fairly challenge 
comparison with that of Fernando 
Perez or any other hero of romance, 
and we may well apply to the Eng- 
lishman lying in the death chamber 
at Lucknow the poet’s touching 
farewell to the peerless knight 
Durandarte, stretched on the bloody 
sward at Roncesvalles— 


Kind in manners, fair in favour, 
Mild in temper, fierce in fight ; 

Warrior nobler, gentler, braver, 
Never shall behold the light. 


But it is time for us to turn from 
the book to the man, and we think 
our readers will thank us for giving 
them the best picture which our 
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space will allow of him and his 
work, as nearly as may be in his 
own words; only begging them to 
bear in mind that these letters were 
written in the strictest confidence to 
his nearest relations, and that so far 
from wishing to make his own deeds 
known during his life, he resolutely 
refused to allow his letters to be 
made public. 

William Stephen Raikes Hodson, 
third son of the Archdeacon of 
Stafford, was born in March, 1821, 
and went, when fourteen years old, 
to Rugby, where he stayed for 
more than four years, two of which 
were spent in the sixth form under 
Arnold. At school he was a bright, 
pleasant boy, fond of fun, and with 
abilities decidedly above the ave- 
rage, but of no very marked distinc- 
tion, except as a runner; in which 
exercise, however, he was almost 
unequalled, and showed great 
powers of endurance. None of his 
old schoolfellows have been sur- 

rised to hear of his success as the 

ead of the Intelligence Department 
of an army, or of his marvellous 
marches and appearances in impos- 
sible places as Captain of Irregular 
Horse. Such performances only 
carry us back to first calling over, 
when we used to see him come in 
splashed and hot, and to hear his 
cheery ‘Old fellow! I’ve been to 
Brinklow since dinner.’ But, as a 
boy, he was not remarkable for 
physical strength or courage, and 
none of us would have foretold that 
he would become one of the most 
daring and successful swordsmen in 
the Indian army. We only mention 
the fact, because it is of great im- 
portance that the truth in this mat- 
ter, which the lives of Hodson and 
others have established, should be 
as widely acknowledged as possible. 
A man born without any natural 
defect can, in this as in other 
respects, make his own character ; 
no man need be a coward who will 
not be one; anda high purpose stead- 
fastly kept in view will in the end 
help a man to the doing of nobler 
deeds of daring than any amount of 
natural combativeness. 

From Rugby he went to Trinity, 
Cambridge, where he took his de- 
gree in 1844; but fortunately for 
his country, and (let us own it, hard 
as it is as yet to do so) for himself 
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also, a constitutional tendency to 
headache led him to choose the 
army rather than a learned profes- 
sion. After a short service in the 
Guernsey militia, which he entered 
to escape superannuation, he got a 
cadetship, and embarked for India. 
Sir William Napier, then Governor 
of Guernsey, gave him a letter to 
his brother, Sir Charles, and him- 
self wrote of him, ‘I think he will 
be an acquisition to any service. His 
education, his ability, his zeal to 
make himself acquainted with mili- 
tary matters, gave me the greatest 
satisfaction during his service with 
the militia.” His brother's letter 
never was presented to Sir Charles 
Napier, as we infer from the pas- 
sage at p. 104, where it is mentioned 
again. ‘I didn’t show him his 
brother’s letter,’ writes Hodson in 
1850, ‘that he might judge for him- 
self first, and know me ‘per se,” 
or rather “ per me.” I will how- 
ever, if ever I see him again.’ He 
never saw Sir Charles again; 
but what a glimpse of the man’s 
character we get from these few 
lines. 

On the 13th of September, 1845, 
Hodson landed in India, and went 
up country at once to Agra. Here 
he found the Hon. James Thoma- 
son, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-West Provinces, a family 
friend and connexion, with whom 
he stayed till November 2nd, when 
he was appointed to do duty with 
the 2nd Grenadiers, and began his 
military career as part of the escort 
of the Governor-General, who was 
on his way to the Punjab. In that 
quarter a black cloud had gathered, 
which it was high time should be 
looked after. 

Hodson, however, marches on, all 
unconscious, and his first letters 
give no hint of coming battle, but 
contain a charmingly graphic de- 
scripticn of the life of an Indian army 
on march. Here, too, in the very 
outset, we find that rare virtue of 
making the best of everything 
peeping out, which so strongly 
characterized him. : 

It is a sudden change of temperature, 
truly—from near freezing at starting, 
to go” or 100° atarriving. Jt sounds 
hot, but a tent at 84° is tolerably en- 
durable, especially if there is a breeze. 


At Umbala he attends a grand 
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muster of troops, and sees the Irre- 
gulars for the first time. 

The quiet-looking and English 
dressed Hindoo troopers strangely con- 
trasted with the wild Irregulars in all 
the fanciful wnuniformity of their native 
costume: yet these last are the men J 
fancy for service. 


This was on the 2nd of Decem- 
ber. On Christmas-day he writes :— 


I have been in four general engage- 
ments of the most formidable kind ever 
known in India. On the roth, on our 
usual quiet march we were surprised by 
being joined by an additional regiment, 
and by an order for all non-soldiers to 
return to Umbala, 


Then comes the description of 
forced marches, and battles which 
one feels were won—and that was 
all. The same story everywhere as 
to the Sepoys; at Moodkee 


Our Sepoys could not be got to face 
the tremendous fire of the Sikh artil- 
lery, and as usual, the more they 
quailed the more the English officers 
exposed themselves in vain efforts to 
bring them on. . . At Ferozeshah on the 
evening of the 21st, as we rushed to- 
wards the guns in the most dense dust 
and smoke, and under an unprecedented 
fire of grape, our Sepoys again gave 
way and broke. It was a fearful crisis, 
but the bravery of the English regi- 
ments saved us. A ball struck my leg 
below the knee, but happily spared the 
bone. I was also knocked down twice 
—once by a shell bursting so close to 
me as to kill the men behind me, and 
once by the explosion of a magazine. 
The wound in my leg is nothing, as you 
may judge when I tell you that I was 
on foot or horseback the whole of the 
two following days. . . No efforts could 
bring the Sepoys forward, or half the 
loss might have been spared, had they 
rushed on with the bayonet. . . Just as 
we were going into action I stumbled 
on poor Carey, whom you may remem- 
ber to have heard of at Price's, at 
Rugby. On going over the field on the 
30th, I found the body actually cut to 
pieces by the keen swords of the Sikhs, 
and but for his clothes could not have 
recognised him. I had him carried into 
camp for burial, poor fellow, extremely 
shocked at the sudden termination of 
our renewed acquaintance. .. I enjoyed 
all, and entered into it with great zest, 
till we came to actual blows, or rather 
I am (now) half ashamed to say, till the 
blows were over, and I saw the hor- 
rible scenes which ensue on war. I 
have had quite enough of such sights 
now, and hope it may not be my lot to 
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be exposed to them again. . .. We 
are resting comfortably in our tents, 
and had a turkey for our Christmas 
dinner. . . . (pp. II, 12, 13, 14.) 


In the next letter the fight at 
Sobraon is described :— 


On we went as usual in the teeth of a 
dreadful fire 6f guns and musketry, and 
after a desperate struggle we got within 
their triple and quadruple intrench- 
ments ; and then their day of reckoning 
came indeed. Driven from trench to 
trench, and surrounded on all sides, they 
retired, fighting most bravely, to the 
river, into which they were driven pell- 
mell, a tremendous fire of musketry 
pouring on them from our bank, and 
the Horse Artillery finishing their de- 
struction with grape. I had the plea- 
sure myself of spiking two guns which 
were turned on us. 


A rough baptism of war, this, for a 
young soldier! No wonder that 
when the excitement is over, for the 
moment he thinks he ‘has had 
enough of such sights.’ But the 
7 of battle has entered into 
iim, witness this glorious sketch of 
a deed done by the 80th Queen’s 
(Staffordshire). 

I lay between them and my present 
regiment (1st E. B. Fusiliers) on the 
night of the 21st of December, at Fe- 
rozeshah, when Lord Hardinge called 
out ‘80th! that gun must be silenced.’ 
They jumped up, formed into line, and 
advanced through the black darkness 
silently and firmly: gradually we lost 
the sound of their tread, and anxiously 
listened for the slightest intimation of 
their progress—all was still for five 
minutes, while they gradually gained 
the front of the battery whose fire had 
caused us so much loss. Suddenly we 
heard a dropping fire—a blaze of the 
Sikh cannon followed, then a thrilling 
cheer from the 80th, accompanied by a 
rattling and murderous volley as they 
sprang upon the battery and spiked the 
monster gun. In a few more minutes 
they moved back quietly, and lay down 
as before on the cold sand ; but they had 
left forty-five of their number and two 
captains to mark the scene of their ex- 
ploit by their graves, 

And so in another month, when 
the war is over and the army on its 
return, he ‘ catches himself wishing 
and asking for more.’ 

Is it not marvellous, as if one had not 
had a surfeit of killing? But the truth 
is that is not the motive, but a sort of 
undefined ambition. . . 1 remember burst- 
ing into tears in sheer rage in the midst 
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of the fight at Sobraon at seeing our 
soldiers lying killed and wounded. 


His first campaign is over, and he 
goes into cantonments. The chief 
impression left on his mind is ex- 
treme disappointment with the state 
of the Sepoy regiments, which he 
expresses to Mr. Thomason :— 

In discipline and subordination they 
seem to be lamentably deficient, es- 
pecially towards the native commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned officers, 
On the march, I have found these last 
give me more trouble than the men 
even. My brother officers say that I 
see an unfavourable specimen in the 
2nd, as regards discipline, owing to their 
frequent service of late, and the number 
of recruits ; but I fear the evil is very 
wide-spread. Itmay no doubt be traced 
mainly to the want of European officers. 
This, however, is an evil not likely to be 
removed on any largescale. Meantime, 
unless some vigorous and radical im- 
provements take place, I think our 
position will be very uncertain and 
even alarming in the event of extended 
hostilities. You must really forgive my 
speaking so plainly, and writing my own 
opinions so freely. You encouraged me 
to do so when I was at Agra, if you re- 
member, and I value the privilege too 
highly as connected with the greater 
one of receiving advice and counsel from 
you, not to exercise it, even at the risk 
of your thinking me presumptuous and 
hasty in my opinions. 

Acting upon these impressions, 
he applies for and obtains an ex- 
change into the 1st Bengal Euro- 
peans, in which he is eighth second- 
lieutenant at the age of twenty-five, 

+ the junior in rank of boys of eighteen 
and nineteen. He feels that he has 
difficult cards to play, but resolves 
to make the best of everything, and 
regrets only ‘that the men who are 
to support the name and power of 
England in Asia are sent out here ut 
an age when, neither by education 
nor reflection can they have learnt 
all, or even a fraction of what those 
words mean. It would be a happy 
thing for India and for themselves if 
all came out here at a more advanced 
age than now, but one alone break- 
ing through the custom in that 
respect made and provided, must 
not expect to escape the usual fate, 
or at least the usual annoyances, of 
innovators.’ ; 

At this point an opening, of which 
he was just the man to make the 
most, occurs. Mr. Thomason writes 
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to Colonel, afterwards Sir Henry, 
Lawrence, the new political agent 
at Lahore, introducing Hodson; and 
at once a friendship, founded on 
mutual appreciation, springs up be- 
tween the two, to end only with their 
lives. The agent manages to have 
the young soldier constantly in his 
office, and to get all sorts of work 
out of him. As a reward, he takes 
him on an expedition into Cashmere, 
in the autumn of 1846, whither the 
accompany the forces of Gholab 
Singh, to whom the country had 
been ceded by treaty. The letters 
from Cashmere on this occasion, and 
again in 1850, when he accompanied 
Sir Henry on a second trip to Cash- 
mere and Thibet, are like nothing 
in the world but an Arabian Night 
which we feel to be true. The 
chiefs, the priests, the monasteries, 
the troops, the glorious country so 
misused by man, the wretched 
people, an English lady, young and 
pretty, travelling all alone in the 
wildest part on pony-back, all pass 
before us in a series of living pho- 
tographs. We have room, however, 
for one quotation only :-— 


The women are atrociously ugly, and 
screech like the witches in Macbeth—so 
much so, that when the agent asked me 
to give them a rupee or two, I felt it my 
duty to refuse, firmly but respectfully, 
on the ground that it would be en- 
couraging ugliness. 

I am the luckiest dog unhung (he 
concludes) to have got into Cashmere. 
I fancy I am the first officer of our army 
who has been here save the few who 
have come officially. 


Colonel Lawrence was not the 
man to let his young friend’s powers 
of work rust, so on their return we 
find Hodson set to build the famous 
Hill Asylum for white children at 
Subathoo. 


We may as well notice at once, 
in this ale stage of his career, the 
man’s honest training of himself in 
all ways, great and small, to take 
his place, and do his work in his 
world battle; how he faces all tasks, 
however unwonted, ill-paid, or 
humble, which seem to be helpful ; 
how he casts off all habits, however 
pleasant or harmless, which may 
prove hindrances. And this he does 
with no parade or fine sentiment, 
but simply, almost unconsciously, 
often with a sort of apology which 
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is humorously pathetic. For ex- 
ample, when set to work on the 
Asylum, he writes— 


Colonel Lawrence seems determined I 
shall have nothing to stop me, for his 
invariable reply to every question is, 
* Act on your own judgment,’ ‘Do what 
you think right,’ ‘I give you carte 
blanche to act in my name, and draw on 
my funds,’ and so forth. 


Which confidence is worthily 
bestowed. Hodson sets to work, 
saping all professional etiquette, 
and giving up society for the time. 

Cutting trees down, getting lime 
burnt, bricks made, planks sawn up, 
the ground got ready, and then watch- 
ing the work foot by foot ; showing this 
‘nigger’ how to lay his bricks, another 
the proper proportions of a beam, 
another the construction of a door, and 
to the several artisans the mysteries of 
a screw, a nail, a hinge. You cannot 
say to a man, ‘Make me a wallora 
door,’ but you must, with your own 
hands, measure out his work, teach him 
to saw away here, to plane there, or 
drive such a nail, or insinuate such a 
suspicion of glue. And when it comes 
to be considered that this is altogether 
new work to me, and has to be excuded 
by cogitation on the spot, so as to give 
an answer to every inquirer, you may 
understand the amount of personal ex- 
ertion and attention required for the 
work. 


Again, a few months later, Nov., 
1847— 

I am in a high queer-looking native 
house among the ruins of this old strong- 
hold of the Pathans, with orders ‘to 
make a good road from Lahore to thé 
Sutlej, distance forty miles,’ in as brief a 
space as possible. On the willing-to-be- 
generally-useful principle, this is all 
very well, and one gets used to turning 
one’s hand to everything, but certainly 
(but for circumstances over which I had 
no control) I always laboured under the 
impression that —— nothing at all 
about the matter. However, Colonel 
Lawrence walked into my room pro- 
miscuously one morning, and said, ‘ Oh, 
Hodson, we have agreed that you must 
take in hand the road to Ferozepore. 
You can start in a day or two; and 
here I am. 


Again, in January, 1848, he has 
been sent out surveying. 

My present réle is to survey a part of 
the country lying along the left bank of 
the Ravee and below the hills, and 
I am daily and all day at work with 
compasses and chain, pen and pencil, 
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following streams, diving into valleys, 
burrowing into hills, to complete my 
work, Ineed hardly remark, that hav- 
ing never attempted anything of the kind 
hitherto, it is bothering at first. 

Again, in April, 1848, he has been 
set to hear all manner of cases, civil, 
criminal, and revenue, in the Lahore 
Court. 

The duty is of vast importance, and 
I sometimes feel a half sensation of 
modesty at being set down to administer 
justice in such matters so early, and 
without previous training. A little 
practice, patience, and reflection, settle 
most cases to one’s satisfaction however ; 
and one must bé’content with substantial 
— as distinguished from technical 
aw. 

Again, in a letter to his brother— 

Did I tell you, by the bye, that I 
abjured tobacco when I left England, 
and that I have never been tempted by 
even a night’s al fresco to resume the 
delusive habit? Nor have I told you 
(because I despaired of your believing 
it) that I have declined from the paths 
of virtue in respect of beer also, this 
two years past, seldom or never tasting 
that once idolized stimulant ! 

We have no space to comment; 
and can only hope that any gallant 
young oarsman or cricketer bound 
for India who may read this, will 
have the courage to follow Hodson’s 
example, if he finds himself the 
better for abstinence, notwithstand- 
ing the fascination of the drink it- 
self, and the cherished associations 
which twine round the pewter. My 
dear boys, remember, as Hodson 
did, that if you are to get on well in 
India it will be owing, physically 
speaking, to your digestions. 

These glimpses will enable the 
reader to picture to himself how 
Hodson, now Assistant to the Resi- 
dent at Lahore, as well as second in 
command of the Guides, was spend- 
ing his time between the first and 
the final Sikh war. Let him throw in 
this description of the duties of 
* The Guides :'-— 

The grand object of the corps is to 
train a body of men in peace to be 
efficient in war; to be not only ac- 
quainted with localities, roads, rivers, 
hills, ferries, and passes, but have a 
good idea of the produce and supplies 
available in any part of the country ; 
to give accurate information, not running 
open-mouthed to say that 10,000 horse- 
men and a thousand guns are coming 
(in true native style), but to stop to see 
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whether it may not really be only 
@ common cart and a few wild horse- 
men who are kicking up all the dust: 
to call twenty-five by its right name, 
and not say jifty for short, as 
most natives do. This of course wants 
a great deal of careful instruction and 
attention. Beyond this, the officers 
should give a tolerably correct sketch 
and report of any country through 
which they may pass, be au fait at 
routes and means of feeding troops, and 
above all (and here you come close upon 
political duties), keep an eye on the 
doings of the neighbours, and the state 
of the country, so as to be able to give 
such information as may lead to any 
outbreak being nipped in the bud. 


The reader will probably now be of 
opinion that the young lieutenant, 
willing to make fimeaif generally 
useful, and given to locomotion, 
will be not unlikely to turn out a 
very tough nut for the Sikhs to 
erack when they have quite made 
up their minds to risk another fight: 
and that time is rapidly drawin 
near. All through the spring mal 
early summer months there are 
tumults and risings, which tell of a 
wide conspiracy. Hodson, after a 
narrow escape of accompanying 
Agnew to Mooltan, is scouring the 
country backwards and forwards, 
catching rebels and picking up news. 
In September, the Sikhs openly 
join the rebel Moolraj. General 
Whish is obliged to raise the siege 
of Mooltan; the grand struggle 
between the cow-killers and cow- 
worshippers on the banks of the 
Chenab has begun. 

We wish we had space to follow 
Hodson and his Guides through the 
series of daring exploits by which 
the Doab was cleared, and which so 
enraged the Sikhs that ‘ party after 
party were sent to polish me off, and 
at one time I couldn’t stir about 
the country without having bullets 
sent at my head fram every bush 
and wall.” He was attached to 
Wheeler’s brigade during the 
greater part of the struggle, but 
joined the army of the Punjab in 
time for the battle of Gujerat, which 
finished the war, and at which he 
and Lumsden his commander, and 
Lake of the Engineers, are mentioned 
in Lord Gough’s despatch as most 
active in conveying orders through- 
out the action. We cannot how- 
ever resist one story. The old 
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Brigadier, making all haste to join 
the grand army, where he expects 
to get a division, leaves two forts at 
Kulallwala and 4000 unbeaten re- 
bels in his rear. He is ordered 
back to account for them, where- 
upon Brigadier turns sulky. Hod- 
son urges him to move on like 
lightning and crush them, but‘ he 
would not, and began to make short 
marches, so I was compelled to out- 
manceuvre him by a bold stroke.’ 
Accordingly he starts with 100 of 
his Guides when twenty-five miles 
from Kulallwala, and fairly frightens 
a doubtful sirdar ‘preparing mu- 
nitions of war, mounting guns, and 
looking saucy’ out of his fort. 
Whereupon the Sikhs abandon a 
neighbouring fort, and the road to 
Kulallwala is open without a shot 
fired. 


In the morning I marched with my 
little party towards the enemy, sending 
back a messenger to the Brigadier to 
say that I was close to the place, and 
that if he did not come on sharp they 
would run away or overwhelm me. He 
was dreadfully angry, but came on like 
a good boy! When within a mile or so 
of the fort, I halted my party to allow 
his column to get up nearer, and as soon 
as I could see it, moved on quietly. 
The ruse told to perfection; thinking 
they had only roo men and myself to 
deal with, the Sikhs advanced in 
strength, thirty to one, to meet me, 
with colours flying and drums beating. 
Just then a breeze sprung up, the dust 
blew aside, and the long line of horse- 
men coming on rapidly behind my party 
burst upon their senses. They turned 
instantly, and made for the fort, so, 
leaving my men to advance quietly after 
them, I galloped up to the Brigadier, 
pointed out the flying Sikhs, explained 
their position, and begged him to charge 
them. He melted from his wrath, and 
told two regiments of Irregulars to 
follow my guidance. On we went at 
the gallop, cut in amongst the fugitives, 
and punished them fearfully. 

‘The Brigadier has grown quite 
active, and ay fond of me since 
that day at Kulallwala, though he 
had the wit to see how brown I had 
done him by making him march two 
marches in one.’ It is certainly to 
the Brigadier’s credit that he does 
seem to have appreciated his pro- 
voking ‘Guide,’ for he mentions him 
in the highest terms in despatch 
after despatch, and at the close of 
the war comforts him thus: ‘Had 
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our name been Hay or Ramsay, no 
onours, no appointments, no dis- 
tinctions wale have been consi- 
dered too great to mark the services 
you have rendered to Government.’ 

The war ended, the Punjab is 
annexed, and Hodson with it, who 
loses all his appointments and re- 
turns to ‘the Guides.’ 

He feels sore of course at the 
loss of his occupation and position, 
but sticks to his drill-serjeant’s 
work now that there is nothing 
higher to do, and pities from his 
heart the dozens of regimental 
officers at Peshawur who have not 
an hour's work in two days. It is 
a recently-formed station, with a 
flying column of 10,000 men there 
for the hot months, and no books or 
society ; ‘ people are pitched head- 
long on to their own resources, and 
find them very hard falling indeed.’ 

The first Sikh war had opened 
Hodson’s eyes as to the merits of 
the Sepoys; the second makes him 
moralize much about the system of 
promotion. 

He concludes that for war, espe- 
cially in India, ‘ your leaders must 
be young to be effective,’ in which 
sentiment we heartily agree ;—but 
how to get them? ‘There are men 
of iron, like Napier and Radetzky, 
aged men whom nothing affects ; 
but they are just in sufficient num- 
bers to prove the rule by establish- 
ing exceptions.’ And would not the 
following be ludicrous, but that 
men’s lives are in the balance ? 


A brigadier of infantry, under whom 
I served during the three most critical 
days of the late war, could not see his 
regiment when I led his horse by the 
bridle until its nose touched the bayo- 
nets; and even then he said faintly, 
‘ Pray which way are the men facing, 
Mr. Hodson?’ This is no exaggeration, 
I assure you. Can you wonder that 
our troops have to recover by desperate 
fighting, and with heavy loss, the ad- 
vantages thrown away by the want of 
heads and eyes to lead them ? 

A seniority service, like that of the 
Company, is all very well for poor men ; 
better still for fools, for they must rise 
equally with wise men; but for main- 
taining the discipline and efficiency of 
the army in time of peace, and hurling 
it on the enemy in war, there never was 
a system which carried so many evils on 
its front and face. 


His fast friend, Sir Henry Law- 
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rence, again intervenes, and he is 
appointed an Assistant Commis- 
sioner, leaving the Guides for a 
time. In this capacity, in April, 
1850, he comes across the new Com- 
mander-in-chief :— 

I have just spent three days in Sir 
Charles Napier’s camp, it being my duty 
to accompany him through such parts 
of the civil district as he may have occa- 
sion to visit. He was most kind and 
cordial ; vastly amusing and interesting, 
and gave me even a higher opinion of 
him than before. To be sure, his lan- 
guage and mode of expressing himself 
savour more of the last than of this 
century—of the camp than of the court ; 
but barring these eccentricities, he is a 
wonderful man; his heart is as tho- 
roughly in his work, and he takes as 
high a tone in all that concerns it, as 
Arnold did in his; that is to say, the 
highest the subject is capable of. I 
only trust he will remain with us as long 
as his health lasts, and endeavour to 
rouse the army from the state of slack 
discipline into which it has fallen. On 
my parting with him he said, ‘ Now, 
remember, Hodson, if there is any way 
in which I can be of use to you, pray 
don’t scruple to write to me.’ 


After working in the Civil Service, 
chiefly in the Gis-Sutle} Provinces, 
for nearly two yeurs, under Mr. 
Edmonstone, he is promoted to the 
command of the Guides on Lums- 
den’s return to England. The wild 
frontier district of Euzofzai is 
handed over to him, where 

Iam military as well as civil chief; 
and the natural taste of the Euzofzai 
Pathans for broken heads, murder, and 
violence, as well as their litigiousness 
about their lands, keeps me very hard 
at work from day to day. 


Here he settles with his newly- 
married wife, ‘the most fortunate 
man in the service; and have I not 
aright to call myself the happiest 
also, with such a wife and such a 
home?’ For nearly three years he 
rules this province, building a large 
fort for his regiment, fighting all 
marauders from the hills, training 
his men in all ways, even to prac- 
tising their own sports with them. 

William is very clever (his wife writes) 
at this (cutting an orange, placed on a 
bamboo, in two, at full speed), rarely 
failing. He is grievously over-worked ; 
still his health is wonderfully good, and 
his spirits as wild as if he were a boy 
again. He is never so well pleased as 
when he has the baby in his arms. 
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Yes, the baby—for now comes in 
a little episode of home and family, 
a gentle and bright gem in the 
rough setting of the soldier's life; 
and the tender and loving father 
and husband stands before us as 
vividly as the daring border-leader. 

You would so delight in her baby 
tricks (he writes to his father). The 
young lady already begins to show a 
singularity of taste—refusing to go to 
the arms of any native women, and 
decidedly preferring the male popula- 
tion, some of whom are distinguished 
by her special favour. Her own orderly, 
save the mark, never tires of looking at 
her ‘ beautiful white fingers,’ nor she of 
twisting them into his black beard—an 
insult to an Oriental, which he bears 
with an equanimity equal to his fond- 
ness for her. The cunning fellows have 
begun to make use of her too, and when 
they want anything, ask the favour in 
the name of Lilli Bab& (they cannot 
manage ‘Olivia’ at all). They know 
the spell is potent. 

But for the particulars of life in 
the wilderness, we must refer our 
readers to Mrs. Hodson’s letters 
(pp. 146-9). This happiness was not 

estined to last. In July, 1854, the 
child dies. 

The deep agony of this bereavement 
I have no words to describe (the father 
writes). She had wound her little being 
round our hearts to an extent which we 
neither of us knew until we awoke from 
the brief dream of beauty, and found 
ourselves childless, 


Another trial too is at hand. In 
the autumn of 1854, SirH. Lawrence 
is removed from the Punjaub, and 
in October, charges are trumped up 
(there is no other word for it, look- 
ing to the result) against Hodson, 
in both his civil and military capa- 
city. A court of inquiry is ap- 
pointed ; and before that court has 
reported, he is suspended from all 
civil and military duty. 

Into the details of the charges 
against him we will not enter, lest 
we should be tempted into the use 
of hard words, which his brother 
has nobly refrained from. All that 
need be stated is, that the sting lay 
in the alleged confusion of his regi- 
mental accounts. The Court of 
Inquiry a Major Taylor to 
examine these, and report on them. 
This was in January, 1855; im 
February, 1856, Taylor presented 
an elaborate report, wholly exculpa- 
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ting Hodson. Mr. Montgomery 
(then Commissioner for the Punjab, 
now Chief Commissioner in Oude), 
to whom it was submitted, calls it 
the most satisfactory report he ever 
read, and most triumphant. This 
report, however, though made 

ublic on the spot, had not, even in 

fay, 1857, been communicated to 
the Government of India; whether 
suppressed on purpose, or not, there 
is no evidence. But when at last 
fairly brought to their notice by a 
remonstrance from the accused, the 
satisfactory nature of the document 
may be gathered from the fact that 
the answer is, ‘ his remonstrance will 
be placed on record for preservation, 
not for justification, which it is fully 
admitted was not required—no 
higher testimonials were ever pro- 
duced.’ 

It is with the man himself that 
we are concerned. We have seen 
him in action, and in prosperity: 
how will he face disgrace and dis- 
aster >— 

TI must endeavour to face the wrong, 
the grievous, foul wrong, with a con- 
stant and unshaken heart, and to endure 
humiliation and disgrace with as much 
equanimity as I may; and with the 
same soldier-like fortitude with which I 
ought to face danger, suffering, and 
death in the path of duty. ... Our 
darling babe was taken from us on the 
day my public misfortunes began, and 
death has robbed us of our father before 
their end. The brain-pressure was 
almost too much forme. ... I strive 
to look the worst boldly in the face as I 
would an enemy in the field, and to do 
my appointed work resolutely and to 
the best of my ability, satisfied that 
there is a reason for all; and that even 
irksome duties well done bring their own 
reward, and that if not, still they are 
duties. . 

It is pleasant to find that not a man 
who knows me has any belief that there 
has been anything wrong. . . Not one of 
them all (and indeed I believe I might 
include my worst foes and accusers in 
the category) believes that I have com- 
mitted any more than errors of judg- 
ment. 


Thus he writes to brother and 
sister ; and, for the rest, goes back 
resolutely to his old regiment, and 
begins again the common routine of 
a subaltern’s duties, congratulating 
himself that the colonel wishes to 
give him the adjutancy, in which 
post— 
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Ishall have the opportunity of learning 
a good deal of work which will be useful 
to me, and of doing, I hope, a good 
deal of good amongst the men. It will 
be the first step up the ladder again, 
after tumbling to the bottom. 

The colonel gets him to take the 
office of quartermaster, however, 
not the adjutancy, the former office 
‘having fallen into great disorder ;’ 
and in January, 1857, the honest 
old officer, of his own accord, writes 
a letter to the Adjutant-General, re- 
questing him to submit to the Com- 
mander-in-chief ‘that, his public 
record and acknowledgment of the 
essential service Lieutenant Hodson 
has done the regiment at his special 
request ;’ and urging on his Excel- 
lency to find some worthier onpieg- 
ment for the said lieutenant. In 
the same tone writes Brigadier 
Johnstone, commanding at Umbala, 
through whom the colonel’s letter 
had to be forwarded; and who 
‘trusts his Excellency will allow of 
his submitting it in a more special 
and marked manner than by merely 
countersigning ; for,’ goes on the 
general, ‘ Lieutenant Hodson has 
with patience, perseverance, and 
zeal, undertaken and carried out the 
laborious minor duties of the regi- 
mental staff, as well as those of a 
company; and with a diligence, 
method, and accuracy, such as the 
best trained regimental officers have 
never surpassed.’ 

We sympathize entirely with the 
editor, when he bursts out, ‘ I know 
nothing in my brother’s whole career 
more truly admirable, or showing 
more real heroism, than his conduct 
at this period, while battiing with 
adverse fates.’ 

But there was now no need of let- 
ters from generals or colonels (how- 
ever acceptable such testimonies 
might be in themselves) to restore 
Hodson to his proper position, for 
the mutterings of the great eruption 
are already beginning to be heard, 
and the ground is heaving under 
the feet of the English in India. 

We are in a state of some anxiety, 
owing to the spread of a very serious 
spirit of disaffection among the Sepoy 
army. It is our great danger in India, 
and Lord Hardinge’s prophecy, that 
our biggest fight in India would be with 
our own army, seems not unlikely to be 
realized, and that before long. Native 
papers, education, and progress, are 
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against keeping 200,000 native mer- 
cenaries in hand. , 

This is not the exact time a sane 
Commander-in-chief, looking about 
for helpful persons, should choose 
for letting a certain Lieutenant 
Hodson, lately under a cloud, but 
we hear a smart officer, and of great 
knowledge concerning, and influence 
with natives, out of our reach. So 
thinks General Anson about the 
5th of May, 1857, when Hodson, 
out of all patience at finding that 
Taylor's report has never reached 
the authorities at Calcutta, applies 
to him for leave to go to Calcutta to 
clear himself. However, by this 
time the ill-used lieutenant can 
afford to joke about his own mis- 
fortunes, and writes 

There were clearly three courses open 
to me, ‘& la Sir Robert Peel.’ 

ist. Suicide. 

2nd. To resign the service in disgust, 
and join the enemy. 

3rd. To make the Governor-General 
eat his words and apologize. 

I chose the last. 

The first was too melodramatic and 
foreign ; the second would have been a 
triumph to my foes in the Punjab ; 
besides, the enemy might have been 
beaten ! 

I have determined, therefore, on a trip 
to Calcutta. 


Wherefore General Anson has 
interviews with this outrageous 
lieutenant; is ‘most polite, even 
cordial,’ and ‘while approving of 
my idea of going down to Calcutta, 
and thinking it plucky to undertake 
a journey of two thousand five hun- 


dred miles in such weather,’ thinks. 


‘I had better wait till I hear again 
from him, for he will himself write 
to Lord Canning, and try to get 
justice done me.’ 

In six days from this time India 
is in a blaze. 

With the news of the outbreak 
come orders to the 1st European 
Fusiliers to move down to Umbala, 
on the route to Delhi. They march 
the sixty miles in less than two days, 
but on their arrival find an unsatis- 
factory state of things :— 

Here (writes Hodson) alarm is the 
prevalent feeling, and conciliation, of 
men with arms in their hands and in a 
state of absolute rebellion, the order of 
the day. This system, if pursued, is 
far more dangerous than anything the 
Sepoys can do to us. I do trust the 
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authorities will act with vigour, else 
there is no knowing where the affair will 
end. Oh for Sir Charles now! The 
times are critical, but I have no fear of 
aught save the alarm and indecision of 
our rulers. 


The Commander-in-chief arrives, 
and now, to Hodson’s most naive 
astonishment, which breaks out in 
the comicalest way in his letters, he 
regains all he has ever lost by one 
leap. 

May 17th.—Yesterday, I was sent for 
by the Commander-in-chief, and ap- 
pointed Assistant Quartermaster-Gene- 
ral on his personal staff, to be under the 
immediate orders of his Excellency, and 
with command to raise one hundred 
horse and fifty foot, for service in the 
Intelligence Department, and as _per- 
sonal escort. All this was done, more- 
over, in a most complimentary way, and 
it is quite in my line. 

We can see clearly enough from 
our own point of view what has been 
at work for a lieutenant lately under 
a cloud. The plot thickens apace. 

But who at this juncture will 
open the road to Meerut, from the 
general in command of which place 
we want papers and intelligence? 
The following extract from the 
letter of an ollicer stationed at that 
place will perhaps explain :— 

When the mutiny broke out, our 
communications were completely cut off. 
One night, on outlying picket at Meerut, 
this subject being discussed, I said, 
* Hodson is at Umbala, I know; and 
T’ll bet he will force his way through, 
and open communications with the 
Commander-in-chief and ourselves.’ 
At about three that night 1 heard my 
advanced sentries firing. I rode off to 
see what was the matter, and they told 
me that a party of the enemy’s cavalry 
had approached their post. When day 
broke in galloped Hodson. . He had left 
Kurnfil (seventy-six miles off) at nine 
the night before, with one led horse and 
an escort of Sikh cavalry, and, as I had 
anticipated, here he was with despatches 
for Wilson. How I quizzed him for 
approaching an armed post at night 
without knowing the parole. Hedson 
rode straight to Wilson, had his inter- 
view, a bath, breakfast, and two hours’ 
sleep, and then rode back the seventy- 
six miles, and had to fight his way for 
about thirty miles of the distance. 


The pace pleased the general, 
Hodson supposes, for ‘he ordered 
me to raise a corps of Irregular 
Horse, and appointed me Comman- 
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dant,’ but ‘still no tidings from the 
hills’ (where his wife is) ; ‘ this is a 
terrible additional pull upon one’s 
nerves at a time like this, and is a 
phase of war I never calculated on.’ 

On the 27th of May the march 
towards Delhi begins, and Hodson 
accompanies, acting as Assistant 
Quartermaster-General attached to 
the Commander-in-chief, ‘ with free 
access to him at any time, and to 
other people in authority, which 

ives me power for good. The 
Tetclinwnes Department is mine ex- 
clusively, and I have for this line 
Sir Henry’s old friend, the one-eyed 
Moulvie, Rujub Alee, so I shall get 
the best news in the country.’ He 
starts, too, happy about his wife, 
from whom he ee heard ; the hill 
stations all safe, and likely to re- 
main so. 

General Anson dies of cholera, 
and General Barnard succeeds; still, 
oddly enough, no change takes 
place in our lieutenant’s appoint- 
ments. And so the little army 
marches, all too slowly, as the 
lieutenant thinks and remonstrates, 
upon Delhi. Other men are an- 
swering to the pressure of the 
times :— 

Colonel T. Seaton and the other officers 
have gone to Rohtuck with the 6oth 
Native Infantry, who, I have no doubt, 
will desert to a man as soon as they get 
there. It is very plucky of him and the 
other officers to go; and very hard of the 
authorities to send them; a half-hearted 
measure, and very discreditable, in my 
opinion, to all concerned ; affording a 
painful contrast to Sir John Lawrence's 
bold and decided conduct in this crisis. 
This regiment (1st Fusiliers) is a credit 
to any army, and the fellows are in as 
high spirits and heart, and as plucky 
and free from croaking as_ possible, and 
really do good to the whole force. 

Alfred Light doing his work manfully 
and well. . . . Montgomery has come 
out very, very strong indeed ; but many 
are beginning to knock up already, and 
this is but the beginning of this work, I 
fear ; and before this business ends, we 
who are, thank God, still young and 
strong, shall alone be left in camp ; all 
the elderly gentlemen will sink under 
the fatigue and exposure. 

June 5th.—Head quarters arrive 
at Aleepore, nearly at the end of 
our march, in fact one may say at 
the end, for on that day I rode right 
up to the Delhi parade ground to re- 
connoitre, and the few sowars whom 
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I met galloped away like mad at the 
sight of one white face. ‘Had I had 
a hundred Guides with me I would 
have gone up to the very walls ;’ 
and on June the 8th we occupy our 
position before Delhi, having driven 
the enemy out of their position; not 
without loss, for Colonel Chester is 
killed, Alfred Light (who won the 
admiration of all) wounded. . . . No 
one else of the staff party killed or 
wounded ; but our general returns 
will, I fear, tell a sad tale. Iam 
mercifully unhurt, and write this 
line in pencil on the top of a drum 
to assure you thereof. 


We must break the narrative here 
for a moment, now that we have got 
the combatants face to face, in the 
place of decision, to submit to our 
readers our own conviction that this 
same siege of Delhi, beginning on 
June oth and ending triumphantly 
on September 22nd, 1857, is the feat 
of arms of which England has most 
cause to be proud. From Cressy 
to Sahastonal it has never been 
equalled. A mere handful of Eng- 
lishmen, for half the time number- 
ing less than three thousand, sat 
down in the open field, in the worst 
days of an Indian summer, without 
regular communications (for the 
daks were only got carried by bri- 
bery, stage bystage), without proper 
artillery, and last and worst of all, 
without able leading, before and took 
a city larger than Glasgow, garri- 
soned by an army trained by Eng- 
lishmen, and numbering at first 
20,000, in another ten days 37,000, 
and at last 75,000 men, supplied 
with all but exhaustless munitions 
of war, and in the midst of a nation 
in arms. ‘ I venture to aver,’ writes 
Hodson, ‘that no other nation in 
the world would have remained 
here, or have avoided defeat had 
they attempted to do so.’ We agree 
with him; and we do trust that the 
nation will come to look at the siege 
of Delhi in the right light, and pro- 
perly to acknowledge and reward 
the few who remain of that band 
of heroes who saved British India. 

Our readers must also remember 
that we are not giving the story of 
the siege, but the story of Hodson’s 
part therein, and must therefore 
not think we are unduly putting 
him forward to the depreciation of 
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other as glorious names. We would 
that we had the same means of fol- 
lowing the life day by day of 
Nicholson and Chamberlain, Tombs 
and Light, Welchman, Showers, 
Home, Salkeld, or a hundred others 
equally gallant. But what we have 
is Hodson’s life compiled from his 
daily letters to his wife. No doubt 
the work of the regulars was as im- 

rtant, perhaps even more trying, 
than that of the Captain of Irregular 
Cavalry, Assistant Quartermaster- 
General,and head of the Intelligence 
Department; but these were his 
duties, and not the others’, and we 
shall now see how he fulfilled them. 

On the first day of the siege ‘ the 
Guides’ march into camp :— 

It would have done your heart good 
to see the welcome they gave me— 
cheering and shouting and crowding 
round me like frantic creatures. They 
seized my bridle, dress, hands, and feet, 
and literally threw themselves down 
before the horse with the tears stream- 
ing down their faces. Many officers 
who were present hardly knew what to 
make of it, and thought the creatures 
were mobbing me ; and so they were— 
but for joy, not for mischief. 


‘Burrah Serai-wallah’ they 
shouted (‘great in battle’ in the 
vulgar tongue), making the staff and 
others open their eyes, who do not 
much believe, for their part, in the 
power of any Englishman really to 
attach to himself any native rascals. 

Next day, June roth, the ball 
opens. The mutineers march out 
in force and attack our position :— 

I had command of all the troops on 
our right, the gallant Guides among the 
rest. They followed me, with a cheer 
for their old commander, and behaved 
with their usual pluck, and finally we 
drove the enemy in withloss. . . . Indeed, 
I did not expose myself unnecessarily ; 
for having to direct the movements of 
three or four regiments, I could not be 
in the front as much as I wished. 


But wives will be anxious, my 
lieutenant, and making all just al- 
lowances, it must be confessed that 
you give her fair cause :— 

The warmth of the reception again 
given me by the Guides was quite 
affecting, and has produced a great sen- 
sation in camp, and had a good effect 
on our native troops, insomuch that 
they are more willing to obey their 
European officers when they see their 
own countrymen’s enthusiasm. 
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My position is Assistant Quartermas- 
ter-General on the Commander-in-chief’s 
personal staff. Iam responsible for the 
Intelligence Department, and in the field, 
or when anything is going on for direct- 
ing the movements of the troops in 
action, under the immediate orders of 
the general. 


Again, on June 12th, we are at 
it: 

A sharp fight for four hours, ending 
as usual. They have never yet been so 
punished as to-day. The Guides be- 
haved admirably, so did the Fusiliers as 
usual. Iam vexed much at the Lahore 
Chronicle butter, and wish people would 
leave me alone in the newspapers. The 
best butter I get is the deference and 
respect I meet with from all whose 
respect I care for, and the affectionate en- 
thusiasm of the Guides, which increases 
instead of lessening. 


But this daily repulsing attacks 
cannot be allowed to go on: can- 
not we have something to say to 
attacking them? So the general 
thinks, and sets Greathed, assisted 
by me and two more engineers, to 
submit a plan for taking Delhi. 


We drew up our scheme and gave 
it to the general, who highly approved, 
and will, I trust, carry it out; but 
how times must be changed, when 
four subalterns are called upon to sug- 
gest a means of carrying out so vitally 
important an enterprise as this, one on 
which the safety of the empire depends! 


Simple but ‘perfectly feasible’ 
plan of four schclienen ; blow open 
gates with powder, and go in with 
bayonet, and that there may be no 
mistake about it I volunteer to lead 
the assault (wholly unmindful of 
that assurance given to a loving 
heart in the hills that I am zot ex- 
posing myself), and fix on a small 
Puildiae in front of the gate as the 
rendezvous, which is now called 
‘ Hodson’s Mosque.’ 

General approves, and orders as- 
sault for the morning of June 13th. 
Alas for our ‘perfectly feasible’ 
plan! 

We were to have taken Delhi by 
assault last night, but a ‘mistake of 
orders’ (‘) as to the right time of bring- 
ing the troops to the rendezvous pre- 
vented its execution. Iam much an- 
noyed and disappointed at our plan not 
having been carried out, because I am 
confident it would have been successful. 
The rebels were cowed, and perfectly 
ignorant of any intention of so bold a 
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stroke on our part as an assault: the 
surprise would have done everything. 


Next day there is another fight. 
A council of war. Our plan is still 
approved, but put off from day to 
day. Abandoned at last, we are to 
wait for reinforcements. Poor 
‘feasible plan !’ 

It was frustrated the first night by 
the fears and absolute disobedience of 
orders of ———, the man who first lost 
Delhi, and has now by folly prevented 
its being recaptured. The general has 
twice since wished and even ordered it, 
but has always been thwarted by some 
one or other; latterly by that old woman 
—, who has come here for nothing 
apparently but as an obstacle ; is 
also a crying evil tous. The general 
knows this and wants to get rid of him, 
but has not the nerve to supersede him. 
The whole state of affairs here is bad to 
a degree, 


And here I am (June 19th), with 
fights going on every day, knocked 
down with bronchitis and inflam- 
mation of the chest, ‘really very 
ill for some hours.’ ‘The general 
purses me as if I were hisson. I 
woke in the night and found the 
kind old man by my bedside cover- 
ing me carefully up from the 
draught.’ But on June 2oth (bron- 
chitis notwithstanding) I am up 
and at work again, for the Sepoys 
have attacked our rear to-day, 
and though beaten as usual, Colo- 
nel Becher (Quartermaster-General) 
is shot through right arm, and 
Daly (commanding Guides) hit 
through the shoulder. Sothe whole 
work of the (Quartermaster-Ge- 
neral’s office is on me, and the 
general begs me as a personal 
favour to take command of Guides 
in addition.’ I at first refused, but 
the general was most urgent, putting 
it on the ground that the service 
was at stake, and none was so fit, 
&e. &e. I do feel that we are bound 
to do our best just now to put things 
on a ay footing ; and after con- 
sulting Seaton and Norman, I ac- 
cepted the command. How 
will gnash his teeth to see me lead- 
ing my dear old Guides again in 
the field. 

And so we fight on, literally day 
by day, for now ‘our artillery 
officers themselves say they are out- 
matched by these rascals in accuracy 
and rapidity of fire; and as they 
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have unlimited supplies of guns, 
&e., they are quite beyond us in 
many respects. Weare, in point of 
fact, reduced to merely holding our 
own ground till we get more men.’ 
Still we don’t feel at all like giving 
in. 

The wounded generally are doing well, 
poor fellows, considering the heat, dirt, 
and want of any bed but the dry ground. 
Their pluck is wonderful, and it is not 
in the field alone that you see what an 
English soldier is made of. One poor 
fellow who was smoking his pipe and 
laughing with the comrade by his side, 
was asked, what was the matter with 
him, and he answered in a lively voice, 
‘Oh, not much, sir, only a little knock 
on the back ; I shall be up and at the 
rascals again in a day or two.’ He had 
been shot in the spine, and all his lower 
limbs were paralysed. He died next 
day. Colonel Welchman is about again; 
too soon, I fear, but there is no keeping 
the brave old man quiet. Poor Peter 
Brown is very badly wounded, but he is 
cheerful, and bears up bravely. Jacob 
has ‘come out’ wonderfully. He is 
cool, active, and bold, keeps his wits 
about him under fire, and does altogether 
well, We are fortunate in having him 
with the force. Good field-officers are 
very scarce indeed ; I do not wonder at 
people at a distance bewailing the delay 
in the taking of Delhi. No one not on 
the spot can appreciate the difficulties 
in the way, or the painful truth, that 
those difficulties increase upon us. 


I am rather out of sorts still my- 
self, also. It is a burden to me to 
stand or walk, and the excessive 
heat makes it difficult for me to 
recover from t iat sharp attack of 
illness. ‘The doctors urge me to 
go away for a little, to get strength 
—as if [ could leave just now, or as if 
I would if I could.’...So Iam in 
the saddle all day (June 24th), 
though obliged occasionally to rest 
a bit where I can find shelter, and 
one halt is by Alfred Light. 

It does me good to see the ‘ Light 
of the ball-room’ working away at his 
guns, begrimed with dust and heat, ever 
cheery and cool, though dead beat from 
fatigue and exposure. How our men 
fought to-day ; liquid fire was no name 
for the fervent heat; but nothing less 
than a knock-down blow from sun, 
sword, or bullet, stops a British soldier. 


My glorious old regiment! how 
they have suffered in this short 
three weeks; . Colonel Welchman 
badly hit in the arm, Greville down 
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with fever, Wriford with dysentery, 
Dennis with sun-stroke, Brown 
with wounds. 


Jacob and the ‘boys’ have all the 
work to themselves, and well indeed 
do the boys hehave—with a courage 
and coolness which would noi disgrace 
veterans. Little Tommy Butler, Owen, 
Warner, all behave like herves, albeit 
with sadly diminishing numbers to lead. 
Neville Chamberlain is come in, who 
ought to be worth a thousand men to us. 


Those rascals actually came out 
to-day (June 25th), in their red 
coats and medals ! 


We are not very well off, quant a la 
cuisine. I never had so much trouble 
in getting anything fit to eat, except 
when I dine with the general. Colonel 
Seaton lives in my tent, and is a great 
companion ; his joyous disposition is a 
perpetual rebuke to the croakers. 


And so too was your own, my 
Lieutenant, for we have fortunately 
a letter from a distinguished officer, 
in which he says— 

Affairs at times looked very queer, 
from the frightful expenditure of life. 
Hodson’s face was then like sunshine 
breaking through the dark clouds of 
despondency and gloom that would 
settle down occasionally on all but a few 
brave hearts, England’s worthiest sons, 
who were determined to conquer. 


But this siege does set one really 
thinking in earnest about several 
things, and this is the conclusion at 
which our Lieutenant arrives :— 


There is but one rule of action for a 
soldier in the field, as for a man at all 
times, to do that which is best for the 
public good; to make that your sole 
aim, resting assured that the result will 
in the end be best for individual interest 
also. I am quite indifferent not to see 
my name appear in newspaper para- 
graphs and despatches ; only content if 
I can perform my duty truly and 
honestly, and too thankful to the Al- 
mighty if Iam daily spared for future 
labours or future repose. 

But here is another coil this June 
27th :— 

There has been an outcry throughout 
the camp at ——’s having fled from 
Bhagput, the bridge which caused me 
so much hard riding and hard work to 
get, some time ago. 

He has actually bolted, on a re- 

ort of mutineers coming, leaving 
Sooke, bridge, and all. By this con- 
duct he has lost our communication 
with Meerut, and that too when our 
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reinforcements were actually in 
sight. The consequence is that I 
have to go down to Bhagput to re- 
cover boats, bridge, &c., and reopen 
communication, which is done at 
once and satisfactorily; and by July 
2nd we are quite comfortable, for I 
have set myself up with plates, &c., 
for one rupee, and Colonel Seaton’s 
traps and servants will be here to- 
day . . . except that we are some- 
what vexed in our spirits, for 

has been shelved and allowed to 
get sick, to save him from supercession. 
I do not like euphuisms. In these days 
men and things should be called by 
their right names, that we might know 
how far either should be trusted. 

July 5th.—General Barnard dies of 
cholera after a few hours’ illness. Per- 
sonally [am much grieved, for no kinder 
or more considerate or gentlemanly 
man ever lived. Iam so sorry for his 
son, a fine brave fellow, whose attention 
to his father won the love of us all. It 
was quite beautiful to see them together. 


And so we plunge on day after 
day, the rain nearly flooding us out 
of camp. Will the ladies in the 
hills make us some flannel shirts ? 


The soldiers bear up like men, but the 
constant state of wet is no small addition 
to what they have to endure from heat, 
hard work, and fighting. I know by 
experience what a comfort a dry flan- 
nel-shirt is. 

July 12th.—Three hundred of my new 
regiment arrive ; very fine-looking fel- 
lows, most of them. I am getting quite 
a little army under me, what with the 
Guides and my own men. Would to 
Heaven they would give us something 
more to do than this desultory warfare, 
which destroys our best men, and brings 
us no whit nearer Delhi, and removes 
the end of the campaign to an indefinite 
period. 

Another fight this 14th July, one 
of the sharpest we have yet had, 
and we who have to lead were ob- 
liged to expose ourselves, but really 
not more than we could help; and 
how the papers can have got hold 
of this wound story I can’t think, 
for I didn’t tell it even to you. 
The facts are thus:— 


A rascally Pandy made a thrust at my 
horse, which I parried, when he seized 
his ‘tulwar’ in both hands, bringing it 
down like a sledge-hammer ; it caught 
on the iron of my antigropelos legging, 
which it broke into the skin, cut through 
the stirrup-leather, and took a slice off 
my boot and stocking; and yet, won- 
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derful to say, the sword did not pene- 
trate the skin. Both my horse and 
myself were staggered by the force of 
the blow, but I recovered myself 
quickly, and I don’t think that Pandy 
will ever raise his ‘tulwar’ again. 

But, to show you that I did no 
more than was necessary, I must 
tell you what Chamberlain had to 
do, who led in another part. 


Seeing a hesitation among the troops 
he led, who did not like the look of a 
wall lined with Pandies, and stopped 
short instead of going up to it, he 
leaped his horse clean over the wall into 
the midst of them, and dared the men 
to follow, which they did, but he got a 
ball in the shoulder. 


I must positively give up the 
Quartermaster-General’s work; 
head-quarters staff seems breakin 
down altogether. General Ree 
goes to the hills to-night ; Congreve 
and Curzon have been sent off, too ; 
Chamberlain and Becher on their 
backs with wounds. 


Colonel Young, Norman, and myself, 
are therefore the only representatives of 
the head-quarters staff, except the doctors 
and commissaries, I am wonderfully 
well, thank God! and able to get 
through as much work as any man ; 
but commanding two regiments, and 
being eyes and ears to the whole army, 
too, is really too much. 


Again, to-day (July 19) a sharp 
fight; Pandies in great force— 
driven pell-mell up to the walls ; 
but how about getting back. 


We were commanded by a fine old 
gentleman, who might sit for a portrait 
of Falstaff, so fat and jolly is he, Colonel 
Jones, of 6oth Rifles, 


Jolly old Briton, with the clearest 
dll notion of going on, but as 
for retiring, little enough idea of 
that sort of work in Colonel Jones. 


The instant we began to drawoff, they 
followed us, their immense numbers 
giving them a great power of annoyance 
at very slight cost to themselves. The 
brave old colonel was going to retire ‘ all 
of aheap,’ infantry, guns,andallina help- 
less mass, and we should have suffered 
cruel loss in those narrow roads, with 
walls and buildings on both sides. I 
rode up to him and pointed this out, 
and in reply received carte blanche to 
act as I saw best. This was soon done 
with the assistance of Henry Vicars 
(Adjutant 61st) and Coghill (Adjutant 
2nd Bengal European Fusiliers), both 
cool soldiers under fire, though so 
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young, and we got off in good order and 
with trifling loss, drawing the men back 
slowly and in regular order, covered by 
Dixon and Money’s guns. 


This colonel, too, with no notion 
of retreating, isa candid man; goes 
straight to the general on his return, 
and begs to thank our Lieutenant, 
and to say he hopes for no better 
aid whenever he has to lead; un- 
like some persons under whom we 
have served. 


The general has begged me to give 
up the Guides, and not the quarter- 
master-general’s office. You at least 
will rejoice that it greatly diminishes 
the risk to life and limb, which, I confess, 
lately has been excessive in my case. 


News of Wheeler’s surrrender— 
of the massacre four days later 
(July 26), and our blood is running 
fire. ‘There will be a day of 
reckoning for these things, and a 
fierce one, or I have been a soldier 
in vain. Another fight on the 24th, 
and Seaton down with chest-wound, 
but doing well; ‘he is patient and 
gentle in suffering as a woman, and 
this helps his recovery wonderfully.’ 
. . » Thanks for the flannel waist- 
coats; but as for you and Mrs. 
—— coming to camp as nurses, no. 

Unless any unforeseen emergency 
should arise, I would strongly dis- 
suade any lady from coming to cafhp. 
They would all very speedily become 
patients in the very hospitals which they 
came to serve and would so willingly sup- 
port, Theflannel garmentsareinvaluable, 
and this is all that can be done for us 
by female hands at present... . You 
say there is a great difference between 
doing one’s duty and running unneces- 
sary risks, and you say truly ; the only 
question, what is one’s duty. Now, I 
might, as I have more than once, see 
things going wrong at a time and place 
when I might be merely a spectator, 
and not ‘on duty,’ or ordered to be 
there, and I night feel that by exposing 
myself to danger for a time I might 
rectify matters, and I might therefore 
think it right to incur that danger ; and 
yet if I were to get hit, it would be said 
*he had no business there ;’ nor should 
I, as far as the rules of the service go, 
though in my own mind I should have 
been satisfied that I was right. These 
are times when every man should do hi 
best, his utmost, and not say, ‘No; 
though I see I can do good there, yet, 
as I have not been ordered and am not 
on duty, I will not doit.’ This is not 
my idea of a soldier’s duty, and hitherto 
the results have proved me right. 
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August 3rd.—Rumour that Sir 
Henry is dead at Lucknow. The 
news has quite unnerved me. 5th. 
—Nana Sahib, the murderer (you 
remember the man at the artillery 
review, a ‘swell’ looking native 
gentleman, who spoke French, and 
was talking a good deal to Alfred 
Light), has been beaten by Have- 
lock, they say has drowned himself. 

I hope it is not true; for it is one 
of my aims to have the catching of the 
said Nana myself. The hanging him 
would be a positive pleasure to me. 

Nicholson has come on ahead of 
our reinforcements from the Punjab ; 
a host in himself if he does not go and 
get knocked over as Chamberlain did. 

General Wilson has been down for 
some days, but is now better, but 
nervous and over-anxious about trifles, 
- . . These men are personally as brave 
as lions, but they have not big hearts 
or heads enough for circumstances of 
serious responsibility. . . . 

August 11th.—Talking of jealousies, 
one day, under a heavy fire, Captain 

came up to me, and begged 
me to forget and forgive what had 
passed, and only to remember that 
we were soldiers fighting together in 
acommon cause. <As I was the injured 
party, I could afford to do this. The 
time and place, as well as his manner, 
appealed to my better feelings, so I held 
out, my hand at once. Nowadays, we 
must stand by and help each other, 
forget all injuries, and rise superior to 
them, or God help us ! we should be in 
terrible plight. 

August 12th.—A brilliant affair 
under Showers; four guns taken. 
Brave young Owen wounded. 
‘riding astride one gun, and a 
soldier with musket and fixed bayo- 
net riding each horse, the rest 
cheering like mad things. I was 
in the thick of it, by accident.’ 

By this time Pandy, having been 
beaten severely in twenty-three 
fights, has had nearly enough of it, 
and is very chary of doing more 
than firing long shots, so there is no 
longer so much need of our Lieu- 
tenant in camp. He may surely be 
useful in clearing the neighbour- 
hood and restoring British rule, and 
order; so we find him starting for 
Rohtuck on 17th August with three 
hundred men and five officers—all 
his own men, and first-rate—and 
Macdowell, two Goughs, Ward, and 
Wise. On the 18th the inhabitants 
send supplies and fair words, but 
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there is a body of a thousand in- 
fantry and three hundred horse 
close by who must be handled. Ac- 
cordingly, they are drawn into the 
open by a feigned retreat, and come 
on firing and yelling in crowds. 

‘Threes about and at them;’ five 
parties, each headed by an officer, 
are upon them. ‘Never was such 
a scatter; they fled as if not the 
Guides and Hodson’s Horse, but 
death and the devil, were at their 
heels.’ Only eight of my men 
touched. This will encourage my 
new hands, utterly untrained. 

Another skirmish, and now— 

In three days we have frightened 
away and demoralized a force of artil- 
lery, cavalry, and infantry, some two 
thousand strong, beat those who stood 
or returned to fight us, twice, in spite 
of numbers, and got fed and furnished 
forth by the rascally town itself. More- 
over, we have thoroughly cowed the 
whole neighbourhood, and given them a 
taste of what more they will get unless 
they keep quiet in future. . . . This is 
a terribly egotistical detail, and 1 am 
thoroughly ashamed of saying so much 
of myself; but you insisted on having a 
full, true, and particular account, so do 
not think me vainglorious. 

Next come orders, but sadly in- 
definite ones, to look out for and 
destroy the roth Light Cavalry, who 
are out in the Jheend district :— 

He must either say distinctly ‘ do this 
or that,’ and I will do it; or he must 
give me carte blanche to do what he 
wants in the most practicable way, of 
which I, knowing the country, can best 
judge. Iam not going to fag my men 
and horses to death, and then be told I 
have exceeded my instructions. He 
gives me immense credit for what I 
have done, but ‘almost wishes I had 
not ventured so far.” The old gentleman 
means well, but does not understand 
either the country or the position I was 
in, nor does he appreciate a tenth part 
of the effects which our bold stroke at 
Robtuck, forty-five miles from camp, 
has produced. ‘N’importe,’ they will 
find it out sooner or later. I hear both 
Chamberlain and Nicholson took my 
view of the case, and supported me 
warmly. . . . I foresee that I shall re- 
main a subaltern, and the easy-going 
majors of brigade, aides-de-camp, and 
staff officers will all get brevets. 

Too true, my Lieutenant. 

The Victoria Cross, I confess, is the 
highest object of my ambition, and had 
I been one of fortune’s favourites I 
should have had it ere now. 
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True again. 

But whether a lieutenant or lieu- 
tenant-general, I trust I shall continue 
to do my duty to the best of my judg- 
ment and ability, as long as strength 
and sense are vouchsafed to me. 


We trust, and are on the whole 
by this time prepared to hazard a 
prophecy, that you will so continue, 
whether lieutenant or general. 

August 26th.—A glorious victory 
at Nujjufghur by Nicholson. I was 
not there. Ill in camp; worse 
luck... . Scouring the country 
again till August 30th, when I have 
to receive an emissary from Delhi 
to treat. 

Sir Colin Campbell is, they say, 


at Calcutta, and Mansfield, as chief 


of the staff; so now we may get 
some leading. 

We are in Delhi at last (Sept. 
i5th), but with grievous loss. My 
dear old regiment (1st Fusiliers) 
suffered out of all proportion. 

Of the officers engaged only Wriford, 
Wallace and I are untouched. My pre- 
servation (I don’t like the word, escape) 
was miraculous. .. . 

Nicholson dangerously hit; ten 
out of seventeen engineer officers 
killed or wounded. 

: ‘You may count our real 
officers on your fingers now.’ 

Sept. 16th.—I grieve much for poor 
Jacob; we buried him and three ser- 
jeants of the regiment last night; he 
was a noble soldier. His death has 
made me captain, the long wished-for 
goal; but I would rather have served 
on as a subaltern than gained promotion 
thus. 

Sept. 19th.—We are making slow 
progress in the city. The fact is, the 
troops are utterly demoralized by hard 
work and hard drink, I grieve to say. 
For the first time in my life, I have had 
to see English soldiers refuse repeatedly 
to follow their officers. Greville, Jacob, 
Nicholson, and Speke were all sacrificed 
to this. 

Sept. 22nd.—In the Royal Palace, 
Delhii—I was quite unable to write 
yesterday, having had a hard day's 
work. I was fortunate enough to cap- 
ture the King and his favourite wife, 
To-day, more fortunate still, I have 
seized and destroyed the King’s two 
sons and a grandson (the famous, or 
rather infamous, Abu Bukt), the villains 
who ordered the massacre of our women 
and children, and stood by and wit- 
nessed the foul barbarity ; their bodies 
are now lying on the spot where those 
of the unfortunate ladies were exposed. 
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I am very tired, but very much satisfied 
with my day’s work, and soseemall hands. 


This is Hodson’s account of the 
two most remarkable exploits in 
even his cateer. We have nospace 
to give his own full narrative, which 
he writes later upon being pressed 
to do so; or the graphic account of 
Macdowell, his lieutenant, which 
will be found in the book, and it 
would be literary murder to muti- 
late such gems. As to defending 
the shooting of the two princes, let 
those do it who feel that a defence 
is needed, for we believe that no 
Englishman worth convincing now 
doubts as to the righteousness and 
policy of the act, and probably the 
old Radical general officer and M.P. 
who thought it his duty to call 
Hodson hard names at the time, has 
reconsidered his opinion. Whether 
he has or not however matters little, 
He who did the deed, and is gone, 
cared not for hasty or false tongues 
—why should we? 

Strange (he says) that some of those 
who are loudest against me for sparing 
the King, are also crying out at my 
destroying his sons. ‘Quousque tan- 
dem? I may well exclaim. But in 
point of fact, I am quite indifferent to 
clamour either way. I made up my 
mind at the time to be abused. I was 
convinced I was right, and when I pre- 
pared to run the great physical risk of 
the attempt, I was equally game for the 
moral risk of praise or blame. These 
have not been, and are not times when 
a man who would serve his country dare 
hesitate as to the personal consequences 
to himself of what he thinks his duty. 


‘ By Jove, Hodson, they ought to 
make you Commander-in-chief for 
this,’ shouts the enthusiast to whom 
the prisoners were handed over. 
‘Well, I’m glad you have got him, 
but I never expected to see either 
him or you again,’ says the Com- 
mander-in-chief, and sits down and 
writes the following despatch :— 

The king, who accompanied the troops 
for some short distance last night, gave 
himself up to a party of Irregular 
Cavalry whom I sent out in the diree- 
tion of the fugitives, and he is now a 
prisoner under a guard of European 
soldiers. 

Delhi is ours; but at what a cost 
in officers and men! and Nicholson 
is dead. 

‘With the single exception of my 
ever revered friend, Sir Henry Lawrence 
Kk 2 
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and Colonel Mackeson, I have never 
met his equal in field or council; he 
was preeminently our best and bravest, 
and his loss is not to be atoned for in 
these days.’ 

The troops have behaved with sin- 
gular moderation towards women and 
children, considering their provocation. 
I do not believe, and I have some means 
of knowing, that a single woman or 
child has been purposely injured by our 
troops, and the story on which your 
righteous indignation is grounded is 
quite false; the troops have been de- 
moralized by drink, but nothing more. 


In November he gets a few weeks’ 
leave, and is off to Umbala to meet 
his wife for the last time, safe after 
all, and no longer a lieutenant under 
acloud. What a meeting must that 
have been. 

With the taking of Delhi our 
narrative, already too long, must 
close, though a grand five months 
of heroic action still remained. 
Nothing in the book exceeds in 
interest the ride of ninety-four miles 
from Seaton’s column, with young 
Macdowell, to carry a despatch to 
Sir Colin, on Dec. 30th. The tale 
of the early morning summons, the 
rumours of enemies on the road, the 
suspense as to the Chief’s where- 
abouts, the leaving all escort be- 
hind, their flattering and cordial 
reception by Sir Colin (who gets 
them ‘chops and ale in a quiet 
friendly way’), the fifty-four miles 
ride home, the midnight alarm and 
escape, and the safe run in, take 
away our breath. And the finish is 
inimitable. 

All Hodson said (writes Macdowell) 
when we were at Bewar, and safe, was 
‘By George! Mac, I'd give a good deal 
for a cup of tea,’ and immediately went 
to sleep. He is the coolest hand I have 
ever yet met. We rode ninety-four 
miles. Hodson rode seventy-two on 
one horse, the little dun, and I rode 
Alma. seventy-two miles also. 

One more anecdote, however, we 
cannot resist. On the 6th of Jan- 
uary, 1858, Seaton’s column joins 
the Commander-in-chief; on the 
27th, at Shumshabad, poor young 
Macdowell (whose letters make one 
love him) is killed, and Hodson 
badly wounded. They were in 
advance, as usual, with guns, and 
had to charge a superior body of 
cavalry :— 

But there was nothing for it but fight- 
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ing, as, had we not attacked them, they 
would have got in amongst our guns. 
We were only three officers, and about 
18¢ horsemen—my poor friend and se- 
cond in command, Macdowell, having 
received a mortal wound a few minutes 
before we charged. It was a terrible 
mélée for some time, and we were most 
wonderfully preserved. However, we 
gave them a very proper thrashing, and 
killed their leaders. Two out of the 
three of us were wounded, and five of 
my men killed and eleven wounded, 
besides eleven horses. My horse had 
three sabre-cuts, and I got two, which 
I consider a rather unfair share. The 
Commander-in-Chief is very well satis- 
fied, I hear, with the day’s work, and is 
profusely civil and kind to me. 


In another letter he writes :— 


They were very superior in number, 
and individually so as horsemen and 
swordsmen, but we managed to ‘ whop’ 
them all the same, and drive them clean 
off the field; not, however, until they 
had made two very pretty dashes at us, 
which cost us some trouble and very 
hard fighting. It was the hardest thing 
of the kind in which I ever was engaged 
in point of regular ‘in fighting,’ as they 
say in the P.R.: only Bell's Life could 
describe it properly. Igot a cut, which 
laid my thumb open, from a fellow after 
my sword was through him, and about 
half an hour later this caused me to get 
a second severe cut, which divided the 
muscles of the right arm and put me 
hors de combat; for my grip on the 
sword-handle was weakened and a 
demon on foot succeeded in striking 
down my guard, or rather his tulwar 
glanced off my guard on to my arm. 
My horse also got three cuts. I have 
got well most rapidly, despite an attack 
of erysipelas, which looked very nasty 
for three days, and some slight 
fever; and I have every reason to be 
thankful. 

He is able, notwithstanding 
wounds, to accompany the forces, 
Colonel Burn kindly driving him in 
his dog-eart. Nothing could exceed 
Sir Colin’s kind attentions. Here is 
a chief at last who can appreciate a 
certain captain, late licutenant under 
a cloud. The old chief drinks his 
health as colonel, and on Hodson’s 
doubting, says :— 

I will see that it is all arranged ; just 
make a memorandum of your services 
during the Punjab war, and I venture 
to prophesy that it will not be long 
before [ shake hands with you as Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hodson, C.B., with a 
Victoria Cross to boot. 
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By the end of February he is 


well, and in command of his regi- 
ment again, and in his last fight 
saves the life of his adjutant, Lieut. 
Gough, by cutting down a rebel 
trooper in “he very act of spearing 
him. 

And now comes the end. For a 
week the siege had gone on, and 
work after work of the enemy had 
fallen. On the r1th of March the 
Begum’s Palace was to be assaulted. 
Hodson had orders to move his regi- 
ment nearer to the walls, and while 
choosing a spot for his camp heard 
firing, rode on, and found his friend 
Brigadier Napier directing the as- 
sault. He joined him, saying, ‘I 
am come to take care of you; you 
have no business to go to work 
without me to look after you.’ 
They entered the breach together, 
were separated in the mé/ée, and in 
a few minutes Hodson was shot 
through the chest. The next 
morning the wound was declared 
to be mortal, and he sent for Napier 
to give his last instructions. 

He lay on his bed of mortal agony 
(says this friend), and met death with the 
same calm composure which so much 
distinguished him on the field of battle. 
He was quite conscious and peaceful, 
occasionally uttering a sentence, ‘My 
poor wife,’ ‘ My poor sisters.’ ‘I should 
have liked to have seen the end of the 
campaign and gone home to the dear 
ones once more, but it was so ordered.’ 
‘It is hard to leave the world just now, 
when success is so near, but God’s will 
be done.’ ‘ Bear witness for me that I 
have tried to do my duty to man. May 
God forgive my sins, for Christ's sake.’ 
‘I go to my Father.’ ‘ My love to my 
wife—tell her my last thoughts were of 
her.’ ‘Lord, receive my soul.’ These 
were his last words, and without a 
sigh or struggle his pure and noble spirit 
took its flight. 


‘It was so ordered.’ They were 
his own words; and now that the 
first anguish of his loss is over, will 
not even those nearest and dearest 
to him acknowledge ‘ it was ordered 
for the best?’ For is there not 
something painful to us in calcu- 
lating the petty rewards which we 
can bestow upon a man who has 
done any work of deliverance for 
his country? Do we not almost 
dread—eagerly as we may desire 
his return — to hear the vulgar, 
formal phrases which are all we can 
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devise to commemorate the toils and 
sufferings that we think of with 
most gratitude and affection? There 
is somewhat calming and soothing 
in the sadness which follows a brave 
man to his grave in the very place 
vthere his work was done, just 
when it was done. Alas, but it 
is a bitter lesson to learn, even 
to us his old schoolfellows, who 
have never seen him since we 
yates at his ‘leaving breakfast.’ 
May God make us all braver and 
truer workers at our own small 
tasks, and worthy to join him, the 
hard fighter, the glorious Christian 
soldier and Englishman, when our 
time shall come. 

On the next day, March 13th, he 
was carried to asoldier’s grave, in 
the presence of the head-quarters, 
staff, and of Sir Colin, his last 
chief, who writes thus to his 
widow :— 5 

I followed your noble husband to the 
grave myself, in order to mark, in the 
most public manner, my regret and 
esteem for the most brilliant soldier 
under, my command, and one whom I 
was proud to call my friend. 

What living Englishman can add 
one iota to such praise from such 
lips? The man of whom the greatest 
of English soldiers could thus speak, 
needs no mark of official approba- 
tion, though it is a burning disgrace 
to the authorities that none such 
has been given. But the family 
which mourns its noblest son may 
be content with the rewards which 
his gallant life and glorious death 
have won for him and them—we 
believe that he himself would desire 
no others. For his brothers-in- 
arms are erecting a monument to 
him in Lichfield Cathedral; his 
schoolfellows are putting up a win- 
dow to him, and the other Rug- 
beans who have fallen with him, in 
Rugby Chapel; and the three regi- 
ments of Hodson’s Horse will hand 
down his name on the scene of his 
work and of his death as long as 
Englishmen bear rule in India. 
And long after that rule has ceased, 
while England can honour brave 
deeds and be grateful to brave men, 
the heroes of the Indian mutiny 
will never be forgotten, and the 
hearts of our children’s children 
will leap up at the names of 
Lawrence, Havelock, and Hodson. 
Tomas Hucugs. 
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HOW I MUSED IN THE RAILWAY TRAIN ; 


Brine Tuoveuts on Ristnc py CANDLELIGHT; on Nervous Fears; 
AND ON VAPOURING. 


| OT entirely awake, I am stand- 
ing on the platform of a large 
railway terminus in a certain great 
city, at 7.20 am., on a foggy 
morning early in January. I am 
about to set out on a journey of a 
hundred miles by the 7.30 train, 
which is a slow one, stopping at all 
the stations. I am alone; for more 
than human would that friendship 
be which would bring out mortal 
man to see one off at such an hour 
in winter. It is a dreamy sort of 
scene; I can hardly feel that it 
substantially exists. Who has not 
sometimes, on a still autumn after- 
noon, suddenly stopped on a path 
winding through sere, motionless 
woods, and felt within himself, 
Now, I can hardly believe in all 
this? You talk of the difficulty of 
realizing the unseen and spiri- 
tual: is it not sometimes, in certain 
mental moods, and in certain as- 
ee of external nature, quite as 
ifficult to feel the substantial exis- 
tence of things which we can see 
and touch? Extreme stillness and 
loneliness, perhaps, are the usual 
conditions of this peculiar feeling. 
Sometimes most men have thought 
to themselves that it would be well 
for them if they could but have the 
evidence of sense to assure them of 
certain great realities which while 
we live in this world we never can 
touch or see ; but I think that many 
readers will agree with me when 
say, that very often the evidence of 
sense comes no nearer to producing 
the solid conviction of reality than 
does that widely different evidence 
on which we believe the existence 
of all that is not material. You 
have climbed, alone, on an autumn 
day, to the top of a great hill; a 
river runs at its base unheard; a 
champaign country spreads beyond 
the river; cornfields swept and 
bare; hedgerows dusky green 
against the yellow ground; a little 
farmhouse here and there, over 
which the smoke stagnates in the 
breezeless air. It is heather that 
you are standing on. And as you 
stand there alone, and look away 
over that scene, you have felt as 


though sense, and the convictions 
of sense, were partially paralysed : 
you have been aware that you could 
not feel that the landscape before 
you was solid reality. am not 
talking to blockheads, who never 
thought or felt anything particu- 
larly ; of course they could not un- 
derstand my meaning. But as for 
you, thoughtful reader, have you 
not sometimes, in such a scene, 
thought to yourself, not without a 
certain startled pleasure,—Now, I 
realize it no more substantially that 
there spreads a landscape beyond 
that river, than that there spreads 
a country beyond the grave ? 

There are many curious moods of 
mind, of which you will find no 
mention in books of metaphysics. 
The writers of works of mental phi- 
losophy keep by the bread and 
butter of the world of mind. And 
every one who knows by personal 
experience how great a part of the 
actual phases of thought and feeling 
lies beyond the reach of logical ex- 
planation, and can hardly be fixed 
and represented by any words, will 
rejoice when he meets with any 
account of intellectual moods which 
he himself has often known, but 
which are not to be classified or 
explained. And people are shy 
about talking of an things. I 
felt indebted to a friend, a man of 
high talent and cultivation, whom I 
met on the street of a large city ona 
snowy winter day. The streets were 
covered withunmelted snow; so were 
the housetops ; how black and dirty 
the walls looked, contrasting with 
the snow. Great flakes were falling 
thickly, and making a curtain which 
at a few yards’ distance shut out all 
objects more effectually than the 
thickest fog. ‘It is a day,’ said my 
friend, ‘I don’t believe in;’ and 
then he went away. And I know 
he would not believe in the day, and 
he would not feel that he was in a 
world of reality, till he had escaped 
from the eerie scene out of doors, 
and sat down by his library fire. 
But has not the mood found a more 
beautiful description in Coleridge’s 
tragedy of Remorse? Opium, no 
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doubt, may have increased such 
phases of mind in his case; but 


they are well known by numbers 
who never tasted opium :— 


On a rude rock, 
A rock, methought, fast by a grove of firs, 
Whose thready leaves to the low-breathing gale, 
Made a soft sound most like the distant ocean, 
I staid, as though the hour of death were passed, 
And I were sitting in the world of spirits— 
For all things seemed unreal. 


And there can be no doubt that 
the long vaulted vistas through a 
pine wood, the motionless trunks, 
dark and ghostly, and the surgy 
swell of the wind through the 
spines, are conditions very likely to 
bring on, if you are alone, this 
particular mental state. 

But to return to the railway 
station which suggested all this; it 
is a dreamy scene, and I look at it 
with sleepy eyes. There are not 
many people going by the train, 
though it is along one. Daylight 
is an hour or more distant yet; and 
the directors, either with the design 
of producing picturesque lights and 
shadows in their shed, or with the 
design of economizing gas, have re- 
sorted to the expedient of lighting 
only every second lamp. There are 
no lamps, too, in the carriages ; and 
the blank abysses seen through the 
open doors remind one of the cells 
in some feudal dungeon. A little 
child would assuredly howl if it 
were brought to this place this 
morning. Away in the gloom, at 
the end of the train, the sombre 
engine that is to take us is hissing 
furiously, and throwing a lurid glare 
== the ground underneath it. 

obody’s wits have fully arrived. 
The clerk who gave me my ticket 
was yawning tremendously; the 
porters on the platform are yawn- 
ing ; the guard, who is standing two 
yards off, looking very neat and 
trimly dressed through the gloom, 
is yawning; the stoker who was 
shovelling coke into the engine fire 
was yawning awfully as he did 
so. We are away through the fog, 
through the mist, over the black 
country which is slowly turning 
gray in the morning twilight. I 
have with me various newspapers ; 
but for an hour and more it will 
be impossible to see to read them. 
Two fellow-travellers, whose forms 
I dimly trace, I hear expressing 
indignation that the railway com- 
pany give no lamps in the car- 


riages. I lean back and try to 
think. 

It is most depressing and mise- 
rable work, getting up by candle- 
light. It is impossible to shave 
comfortably; it is impossible to 
have a satisfactory bath; it is im- 
possible to find anything you want. 
Sleep, says Sancho Panza, covers a 
man all over like a mantle of com- 
fort; but rising before daylight en- 
velops the entire being in petty 
misery. An indescribable vacuity 
makes itself felt in the epigastric 
regions, and a leaden heaviness 
weighs upon heart and spirits. It 
must be a considerable item in the 
hard lot of domestic servants, to 
have to get up through all the 
winter months in the cold dark 
house: let us be thankful to them 
through whose humble labours. and 
self-denial we find the cheerful fire 
blazing in the tidy breakfast parlour 
when we find our way downstairs. 
That same apartment looked cheer- 
less enough when the housemaid 
entered it two hours ago. It is sad 
when you are lying in bed of a 
morning, lazily conscious of that 
circling amplitude of comfort, to - 
hear the chilly cry of the poor sweep 
outside ; or the tread of the factory 
hands shivering by in their thin 
garments towards the great cotton- 
mill, glaring spectral out of its many 
windows, but at least with a cosy 
suggestion of warmth and light. 
Think of the baker, too, who rose in 
the dark of midnight that those hot 
rolls might appear on your break- 
fast table ; and of the printer, intel- 
ligent, active, accurate to a degree 
that you careless folk who put no 
points in your letters have little 
idea of, whose labours have given 

ou that damp sheet which in a 
ittle will feel so crisp and firm after 
it has been duly dried, and which 
will tell you all that is going on over 
all the world, down to the opera 
which closed at twelve, and the 
Parliamentary debate which was 
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not over till half-past four. It is 
good occasionally to rise at five on 
a December morning, that you may 
feel how much you are indebted to 
some who do so for your sake all 
the winter through. No doubt they 
get accustomed to it: but so may 
you by doing it always. A great 
many people, living easy lives, have 
no idea of the discomfort of rising 
by candlelight. ee they 
hardly ever did it: when they did 
it, they had a blazing fire and abun- 
dant light to dress by; and even 
with these advantages, which essen- 
tially change the nature of the en- 
terprise, me have not done it for 
very long. What an aggregate of 
misery is the result of that invete- 
rate usage in the University of 
Glasgow, that the early lectures 
begin at 7.30 a.m. from November 
till May! How utterly miserable 
the ro @ dirty streets look, as the 
unhappy student splashes through 
mud and smoke to the black arch- 
way that admits to those groves of 
Academe! And what a blear-eyed, 
unwashed, unshaven, blinking, ill- 
natured, wretched set it is that fills 
the benches of the lecture-room! 
The design of the authorities in 
maintaining that early hour has 
been much misunderstood. Philo- 
sophers have taught that the pro- 
fessors, in bringing out their un- 
happy students at that period, had 
it in view to turn to use an hour of 
the day which otherwise would have 
been wasted in bed, and thus set 
free an hour at a better season of 
the day. Another school of meta- 
physicians, among whom may be 
reckoned the eminent authors, 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson, have 
maintained with considerable force 
of argument that the authorities of 
the University, eager to advance 
those under their charge in health, 
wealth, and wisdom, have resorted 
to an observance which has for 
many ages been regarded as con- 
ducive to that end. Others, again, 
the most eminent among whom is 
Smith, have taken up the ground 
that the professors have fixed on 
the early Soa for no reason in par- 
ticular; but that, as the classes 
must meet at some hour of each 
day, they might just as well meet 
at that hour as at any other. All 
these theories are erroneous. There 
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is more in the system than meets 
the eye. It originated in Roman 
Catholic days; and something of 
the philosophy of the stoic and of 
the faith of the anchorite is involved 
in it. Grim lessons of endurance ; 
dark hints of penance; extensive 
disgust at matters in general, and a 
disposition to punch the head of 
humanity; are mystically connected 
with the lectures at 7.30 a.m. in 
winter. It is quite different in 
summer, when everything is bright 
and inviting; if you are up and 
forth by five or six o'clock any 
morning then, you feel ashamed as 
you look at the drawn blinds and 
the closed shutters of the house in 
the broad daylight. There is some- 
thing curious in the contrast be- 
tween the stillness and shut-up look 
of a country-house in the early 
summer morning, and the blaze of 
light, the dew sparkling life-like on 
the grass, the birds singing, and all 
nature plainly awake though man 
is asleep. You feel that at 7.30 in 
June, Nature intends you to be 
astir; but believe it, ye learned 
doctors of Glasgow College, at 7.30 
in December, her intention is quite 
the reverse. And if you fly in 
Nature’s face, and persist in getting 
up at unseasonable hours, she will 
take it out of you by making you 
horribly uncomfortable. 

There is, indeed, one fashion in 
which rising by candlelight, under 
the most uncomfortable circum- 
stances, may turn to a source of 
positive enjoyment. And the more 
dreary an wretched you feel, as 
you wearily drag yourself out of 
bed into the searching cold, the 
greater will that peculiar enjoyment 
be. Have you not, my reader, 
learned by your own experience 
that the machinery of the human 
mind and heart may be worked 
backwards, just as a steam-engine 
is reversed, so that a result may be 
produced which is exactly the op- 
posite of the normal one? The 
fundamental principle on which the 
working of the human constitution, 
as regards pleasure and pain, goes, 
may be stated in the following for- 
mula, which will not appear a truism 
except to those who have not brains 
to understand it— 

THE MORE JOLLY YOU ARE, THE 
JOLLIER YOU ARE. 
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But by reversing the poles, or by 
working the machine backwards, 
many human beings, such as Indian 
fakirs, medieval monks and hermits, 
Simeon Stylites, very early risers, 
very hard students, Childe Harold, 
men who fall in love and then go 
off to Australia without telling the 
young woman, and the like, bring 
themselves to this :—that their fun- 
damental principle, as regards plea- 
sure and pain, takes the following 
form— 


THE MORE MISERABLE YOU ARE, 
THE JOLLIER YOU ARE. 


Don’t you know that all that is 
true? A man may bring himeelf to 
this point, that it shall be to him a 
positive satisfaction to think how 
much he is denying himself, and 
how much he is taking out of him- 
self. And all this satisfaction may 
be felt quite irrespective of an 
worthy end to be attained by all 
this pein, toil, endurance, self-denial. 
I believe indeed that the taste for 
suffering as a source of enjoyment 
is an acquired taste; it takes some 
time to bring any human being to it. 
It is not natural, in the obvious 
meaning of the word; but assuredly 
it is natural in the sense that it 
founds on something which is of the 
essence of human nature. You 
must penetrate through the upper 
stratum of the heart, so to speak— 
that stratum which finds enjoyment 
in enjoyment—and then you reach 
to a deeper sensorium, one whose 
sensibility is as keen, one whose 
sensibility is longer in getting 
dulled—that sensorium which finds 
enjoymentinendurance. Nor have 
many years to pass over us before 
we come to feel that this peculiar 
sensibility has been in some measure 
developed. If you, my frieud, are 
now a man, it is probable (alas! not 
certain) that you were once a boy. 
Perhaps you were a clever boy; 
perhaps you were at the head of 

our class; perhaps you were a 
ardworking boy. And now tell 
me, when on a fine summer even- 
ing you heard the shouts and merri- 
ment of your companions in the 
playground, while you were toiling 
away with your lexicon and your 
Livy, or turning a passage from 
Shakspeare into Greek iambics (a 
hardly - acquired accomplishment, 
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which has proved so useful in after 
life), did you not feel a certain satis- 
faction—it was rather a sad one, but 
still a satisfaction—as you thought 
how pleasant it would be to be out 
in the beautiful sunshine, and yet 
felt resolved that out you would not 
go! Well for you if your father 
and mother set themselves stoutly 
against this dangerous feeling; well 
for you if you never overheard them 
relating with pride to their acquain- 
tances what a laborious, self-deny- 
ing, wonderful boy thou wast! For 
the sad satisfaction which has been 
described is the self-same feeling 
which makes the poor Hindoo swing 
himself on a large hook stuck 
through his skin, and the fakir 
pleased when he finds that his arm, 
stretched out for twenty years, 
cannot now be drawn back. It is 
precisely the feeling which led the 
saints of the middle ages to starve 
themselves till their palate grew in- 
sensible to the taste of food, or to 
flagellate themselves as badly as 
Legree did Uncle Tom, or to refrain 
wholly from the use of soap and 
water for forty years. It is a most 
dangerous thing to indulge in, this 
enjoyment arising from the principle 
of the greatest jollity from the 
greatest suffering ; for although we 
ought to feel thankful that God has 
so ordered things, that in a world 
where little that is good can be done 
except by painful exertion and reso- 
lute self-denial, a certain satisfaction 
is linked even with that exertion 
and self-denial in themselves, apart 
from the good results to which they 
lead; it seems to me that we have 
no right to add needless bitterness 
to life that our morbid spirit may 
draw from it a morbid enjoyment. 
No doubt self-denial, and struggle 
against our nature for the right, isa 
noble thing ; but I think that in the 
present day there is a tendency un- 
duly to exalt both work and self- 
denial, as though these things were 
excellent in themselves apart from 
any excellent ends which follow 
from them. Work merely as work 
is not a good thing: it is a good 
thing because of the excellent things 
that come with it and of it. Andso 
with self-denial, whether it appear 
in swinging on a hook or in rising 
at five on a winter morning. It is 
a noble thing if it is to do some 
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good; but very many people appear 
to think it a noble thing in itself, 
though it do no good whatever. 
The man deserves canonization who 
swings on a hook to save his coun- 
try; but the man is affected with a 
morbid reversal of the constitution 
of human nature who swings on a 
hook because he finds a strange sa- 
tisfaction in doing something which 
is terribly painful and abhorrent. 
The true nobility of labour and self- 
denial is reflected back on them 
from a noble end: there is nothing 
fine in accumulating suffering upon 
ourselves merely because we hate it, 
but feel a certain secondary pleasure 
in resolutely submitting to what 
primarily we hate. There is nothing 
fine in going into a monaster 
merely because you would muc 
rather stay out. There is nothing 
fine in going off to America, and 
never asking a woman to be your 
wife, merely because you are very 
fond of her, and know that all this 
will be a fearful trial to go through. 
You will be in truth ridiculous, 
though you may fancy yourself sub- 
lime, when you are sitting at the door 
of your log-hut away in backwoods 
lonely as those loved by Daniel 
Boone, and sadly priding yourself 
on the terrible sacrifice you have 
made. ‘That sacrifice would have 
been grand if it had been your 
solemn duty to make it ; it is silly, 
and it is selfish, if it be made for 
mere self-denial’s sake. 

Now a great many people do not 
remember this. David Copperfield 
was pleased in thinking that he was 
taking so much out of himself. He 
was pleased in thinking so, even 
though no earthly good came of his 
doing all that. His kind aunt was 
ruined, and he was determined that 
he would deny himself in every way 
that he might not be a burden upon 
her; and so when he was walking 
to any place he walked at a furious 
pace, and was glad to find himself 
growing fagged and out of breath, 
because surely it must be a good 
thing to feel so jaded and miserable. 
It was self-sacrifice; it was self- 
denial. And if to walk at five miles 
and a half an hour had had any 
tendency to restore his aunt's little 
fortune, it could not have been 

raised too much; and the less David 
iked it, the more praise it would 
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have deserved. And I venture to 
think that a good deal of the present 
talk about muscular Christianity 
is based upon this error. I do not 
know that exertion of the muscles, 
as such, is necessarily a good or an 
essentially Christian thing. It is 
good because it promotes health of 
body and of mind; but you find 
many books which appear to teach 
that it is a fine thing in itself to leap 
a horse over a five-barred gate, or to 
crumple up a silver jug, or to thrash 
a prize-fighter. It is very well to 
thrash the prize-fighter if it becomes 
necessary, but surely it would be 
better to escape the necessity for 
thrashing the'prize-fighter. Certain 
of the poems of Longfellow, much 
admired and quoted by young ladies, 
are instinct with the mischievous 
notion that self-denial for mere self- 
denial’s sake is a grand, heroic, and 
religious thing. The Psalm of Life 
is extremely vague, and somewhat 
unintelligible. It is philosophically 
false to say that 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way. 


For, rightly understood, happi- 
ness not only ts our aim, but is 
plainly intended to be such by our 
Creator. He made us to be happy: 
the whole bearing of revealed re- 
ligion is to make us happy. Of 
course, the man who grasps at 
selfish enjoyment turns his back on 
happiness. Self-sacrifice and exer- 
tion, where needful, are the way to 
happiness; and the main thing 
which we know of the Christian 
Heaven is, that it is a state of hap- 
piness. But Longfellow, talking in 
that fashion (no doubt sitting in a 
large easy chair by a warm fire in 
a snug study when he did so), wants 
to convey the utterly false notion, 
that there is something fine in doing 
what is disagreeable, merely for the 
sake of doing it. Now, that notion 
is Bliuddism, but it is not Chris- 
tianity. Christianity says to us, 
Suffer, labour, endure up to martyr- 
dom, when duty calls you; but 
never fancy that there is anything 
noble in throwing yourself in mar- 
tyrdom’s way. ‘Thou shalt not 
tempt the Lord thy God.’ And as 
for Longfellow’s conception of the 
fellow who went up the Alps, bellow- 
ing out Excelsior, it is nothing 
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better than childish. Any one whose 
mind is matured enough to discern 
that Childe Harold was a humbug, 
will see that the lad was a fool. 
What on earth was he to do when 
he got to the top of the Alps? 
The poet does not even onal to 
answer that question. e never 
pretends that the lad whose brow 
was sad, and his eye like a faulchion, 
&c., had anything useful or excellent 
to aceomplish when he reached the 
mountain-top at last. Longfellow 
wishes us to understand that it was 
a noble thing to push onward and 
upward through the snow, merely 
because it is a very difficult and 
dangerous thing. He wishes us to 
understand that it was a noble 
thing to turn away from warm 
household fires to spectral glaciers, 
and to resist the invitations of the 
maiden, who, if the lad was a 
stranger in those parts, as seems to 
be implied, must have been a re- 
markably free and easy style of 
young lady—merely because average 
human nature would have liked 
extremely to get out of the storm 
tothe bright-fireside,and tohave had 
aquiet chat with the maiden. I don’t 
mean to say that about ten years 
ago I did not think that Excelsior 
was a wonderful poem, setting out 
a true and noble principle. A young 
person is captivated with the notion 
of self-sacrifice, with or without a 
reason for it; but self-sacrifice, un- 
called for and useless, is stark folly. 
It was very good of Curtius tojump 
into the large hole in the Forum ; 
no doubt he saved the Senate great 
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expense in filling it up, though pro- 
bably it would have been easier to 
do so than to carry the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway through 
Chatmoss. And we cannot think, 
even yet, of Leonidas and his three 
hundred at Thermopyle, without 
some stir of heart; but would not 
the gallant Lacedemonians have 
been silly and not heroic, had not 
their self-sacrifice served a great 
end, by gaining for their country- 
men certain precious days? Even 
Dickens, though not much of a phi- 
losopher, is more philosophic than 
Longfellow. He wrote a little book 
one Christmas time, The Battle of 
Life, whose plot turns entirely upon 
an extraordinary act of self-sacrifice ; 
and which contains many sentences 
which sound like the cant of the 
day. Witness the following :— 

It is a world on which the sun never 
rises, but it looks upon a thousand 
bloodless battles, that are some set-off 


against the miseries and wickedness of 
battle-fields. 


There are victories gained every day, 
in struggling hearts, to which these 
fields of battle are as nothing. 


But although the book contains 
such sentences, which seem to teach 
that struggle and self-conquest are 
noble in themselves, apart from their 
aim or their necessity, the lesson 
taught by the entire story is the 
true and just one, that there is no 
nobler thing than self-sacrifice and 
self-conquest, when they are right, 
when they are needful, when a noble 
end is to be gained by them. As 
some dramatist or other says— 


That’s truly great! What think ye, ’twas set up 
The Greek and Roman names in such a lustre, 
But doing right, in stern despite of nature ! 
Shutting their ears ’gainst all her little cries, 
When great, august, and godlike virtue called! 


The author, you see, very justly 
remarks that you are not called to 
fly in the face of nature, unless 
when there is good reason for it. 
And therefore, my friend, don’t get 
up at seven o'clock on a winter 
morning, if you can possibly help 
it. If virtue calls, it will indeed be 
noble to rise by candlelight ; but 
not otherwise. If you are the 
engine-driver of an early train, if 
you are a factory-hand, if you are 
a Glasgow student of philosophy, 
get up at an unseasonable period, 
and accept the writer’s sympathy 





and admiration. Poor fellow, you 
cannot help it! But if you are 
a Glasgow professor, I have no 
veneration for that needless act of 
self-denial. Youneed not get up so 
early unless you like. You do the 
thing of your free choice. And 
your heroism is only that of the 
rahmin who swings on the hook, 
when nobody asks him to do so. 


Having mused in this fashion, I 
look out of the carriage window. 
The morning is breaking, cold and 
dismal. There is a thick white 
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mist. We are flying on, across 
gray fields, by spectral houses and 
trees, showing indistinct through 
the uncertain light. It is light 
enough to read, by making an 
effort. I draw from my pocket a 
letter, which came late last night: 
it is from a friend, who is an eminent 
Editor. Ido not choose to remem- 
ber the name of the periodical 
which he conducts. I have had 
time to do no more than glance over 
it; and I have not yet arrived at its 
full meaning. I feelas Tony Lump- 
kin felt, who never had the least 
difficulty in reading the outside of his 
letters, but who found it very hard 
work to decypher the inside. The 
circumstance was the more annoy- 
ing, he justly observed, inasmuch 
as the inside of a letter generally 
contains the cream of the corre- 
spondence. 

When I receive a letter from my 
friend the Editor, I am able, by an 
intense application of attention for 
a few minutes, to make out its 
general drift and meaning. The 
difficulty in the way of grasping the 
entire sense does not arise from any 
obscurity of style, but wholly from 
the remarkable nature of the pen- 
manship. And after gaining the 
general bearing of the document, 
I am well aware that there are many 
recesses and nooks of meaning 
which, will not be reached but after 
repeated perusals. What appeared 
at first a flourish of the pen may 
gradually assume the form of an 
important clause of a sentence, 
materially modifying its force. 
What appears at present a blot may 
turn out to be anything whatever ; 
what at present looks like No may 
prove to have stood for Yes. 
think sympathetically of the worthy 
father of br. Chalmers. When he 
received his weekly or fortnightly 
letter from his distinguished son, he 
carefully locked itup. By the time 
a little store had accumulated, his 
son came to pay him a visit; and 
then he broke all the seals, and got 
the writer of the letters to read 
them. I read my letter over; 
several shades of thought break 
upon me, of whose existence in it I 
was previously unaware. That 
handwriting is like In Memoriam. 
Read it for the twentieth time, and 
you will find something new in it. 
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I fold the letter up; and I begin to 
think of a matter concerning which 
I have thought a good deal of late. 
Surely, I think to myself, there 
is a respect in which the more re- 
fined and cultivated portion of the 
human race ia Britain is suffering a 
rapid deterioration, and getting into 
a morbid state. I mean in the matter 
of nervous irritability or excita- 
bility. Surely people are far more 
nervous now than they used to be 
some generations back. The mental 
cultivation and the mental wear 
which we have to go through, tends 
to make that strange and inexpli- 
cable portion of our physical consti- 
tution a very great deal too sensitive 
for the work and trial of daily life. 
A few days ago I drove a friend who 
had been paying us a visit over to 
our railway-station. He is a man 
of fifty, a remarkably able and ac- 
complished man. Before the train 
started the guard came round to 
look at the tickets. My friend 
could not find his; he searched his 
pockets everywhere, and although 
the entire evil consequence, had the 
ticket not turned up, could not pos- 
sibly have been more than the pay- 
ment a second time of four or five 
shillings, he got into a nervous tre- 
mor painful to see. He shook from 
head to foot ; his hand trembled so 
that he could not prosecute bis 
search rightly, and finally he found 
the missing ticket in a pocket which 
he had already searched half a dozen 
times. Now contrast the condition 
of this highly-civilized man, thrown 
into a painful flurry and confusion 
at the demand of a railway ticket, 
with the impassive coolness of a 
savage, who would not move a 
muscle if you hacked him in pieces. 
Is it not a dear price we pay for our 
superior cultivation, this morbid 
sensitiveness which makes us so 
keenly alive to influences which are 
— and distressing? I have 
cnown very highly educated people 
who were positively trembling with 
anxiety and undefined fear every 
day before the post came in. Yet 
they had no reason to anticipate 
bad news; they could conjure up 
indeed a hundred gloomy forebo- 
dings of evil, but no one knew better 
than themselves how vain and weak 
were their fears. Surely the knights 
of old must have been quite different. 
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They had great stalwart bodies, and 
no minds to speak of. They had no 
doubt a high sense of honour—not a 
very enlightened sense—but their 
purely intellectual naturewas hardly 
developed at all. They never read 
anything. There were not many 
knights or squires like Fitz Eustace, 
who 
Much had pored 

Upon a huge romantic tome, 
In the hall- window of his home, 
Imprinted at the antique dome 

Of Caxton or De Worde. 


They never speculated upon any 
abstract subject: and although in 
their long rides from place to place 
they might have had time for think- 
ing, I suppose their attention was 
engrossed by the necessity of having 
a sharp look-out around them for 
the appearance of a foe. And we 
all know that ¢hat kind of sharpness 
—the hunter’s sharpness, the gue- 
rilla’s sharpness—may coexist with 
the densest stupidity in all matters 
beyond the little range that is fa- 
miliar. The aboriginal Australian 
can trace friend or foe with the 
keenness almost of brute instinct: 
so can the Red Indian, so can the 
wild Bushman ; yet the intellectual 
and moral nature in all these races 
is not very many degrees above the 
elephant or the shepherd’s dog. 
And stupidity is a great preservative 
against nervous excitability or 
anxiety. A dull man cannot think of 
the thousand sad possibilities which 
the quicker mind sees are brooding 
over human life. Nor does this 
friendly stupidity only dull the un- 
derstanding ; it gives inertia, immo- 
bility, to the emotional nature. 
Compare a pure thorough-bred 
horse with a huge heavy cart-horse 
without a trace of breeding. The 
thorough-bred is a beautiful crea- 
ture indeed: but look at the startled 
eye, look at the quick ears, look at 
the blood coursing through those 
great veins so close to the surface, 
look how tremblingly alive the crea- 
ture is toany sudden sight or sound. 
Why, there you have got the per- 
fection of equine nature, but you 
have paid for it just the same price 
that you pay for the perfection of 
human nature — what a nervous 
creature you have there! Then 
look at the cart-horse. It is clumsy 
in shape, ungraceful in movement, 
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rough in skin, dull of eye; in short, 
it is a great ugly brute. But what 
a placid equanimity there is about 
it! How composed, how immove- 
able it looks, standing with its head 
hanging down, and its eyes half- 
closed. It is a low type of its race 
no doubt, but it enjoys the blessing 
which is enjoyed by the dull, stupid, 
unrefined woman or man ; it is not 
nervous. Let something fall with 
a whack, 7¢ does not start as if it 
had been shot. Throw a little 
pebble at its flank, it turns round 
tranquilly to see what is the matter. 
Why, the thoroughbred would have 
been over that hedge at much less 
provocation. 
The morbid nervousness of the 
a day appears in several ways. 
t brings a man sometimes to that 
startled state that the sudden open- 
ing of a door, the clash of the falling 
fire-irons, or any little accident, 
puts him in a flutter. How nervous 
the late Sir Robert Peel must have 
been when, a few weeks before his 
death, he went to the Zoological- 
gardens, and when a monkey sud- 
denly sprang upon his arm, the 
great and worthy man fainted! 
Another phase of nervousness is 
when a man is brought to that state 
that the least noise, or cross-occur- 
rence, seems to jar through the 
entire nervous system —to upset 
him, as we say; when he cannot 
command his mental powers except 
in perfect stillness, or in the cham- 
ber and at the writing-table to which 
he is accustomed; when, in short, 
he gets fidgety, easily worried, full 
of whims and fancies which must be 
indulged and considered, or he is 
quite out of sorts. Another phase 
of the same morbid condition is, 
when a human being is always op- 
pressed with vague undefined fears 
that things are going wrong; that his 
income will not meet the demands 
upon it, that his child’s lungs are 
affected, that his mental powers are 
leaving him—a state of feeling which 
shades rapidly off into positive in- 
sanity. Tedeod: when matters re- 
main long in any of the fashions 
which have been described, I sup- 
pose the natural termination must 
be disease of the heart, or a shock 
of paralysis, or insanity in the form 
ane of mania or idiocy. Numbers 
of commonplace people who could 
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feel very acutely, bat who could not 
tell what they felt, have been worried 
into fatal heart-disease by prolonged 
anxiety and misery. Every one 
knows how paralysis laid its hand 
upon Sir Walter Scott, always great, 
lastly heroic. Protracted anxiety 
how to make the ends meet, with a 
large family and an uncertain in- 
come, drove Southey’s first wife 
into the lunatic asylum: and there 
is hardly a more touching story than 
that of her fears and forebodings 
through nervous year after year. 
Not less sad was the end of her over- 
wrought husband, in blank vacuity ; 
nor the like end of Thomas Moore. 
And perhaps the saddest instance of 
the result of an over-driven nervous 
system, in recent days, was the end 
of that rugged, honest, wonderful 
genius, Hugh Miller. 

Is it a reaction, a desperate rally 
against something that is felt to be 
a powerful invader, that makes it so 
much apoint of honour with English- 
men at this day to retain, or appear 
to retain, a perfect immobility under 
all circumstances? It is pretty.and 
interesting for a lady, at all events 
for a young lady, to exhibit her 
nervous tremors; a man sternly re- 
presses the exhibition of these. 
Stoic philosophy centuries since, 
and modern refinement in its last 


oolish of manner, alike recognise the . 


ted Indian’s principle, that there is 
something manly, something fine, 
in the repression of human feeling. 
Here is a respect in which the ex- 
treme of civilization and the extreme 
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of barbarism closely approach one 
another. The Red Indian really did 
not care for anything; the modern 
fine gentleman, the youthful ex- 
quisite, though really pretty ner- 
vous, wishes to convey by his entire 
deportment the impression, that he 
does not care foranything. A man 
is to exhibit no strong emotion. It 
is unmanly. If he is glad he must 
not look it. If he Josesa great deal 
more money than he can afford on 
the Derby, he must take it coolly. 
Everything is to be taken coolly: 
and some indurated folk no doubt 
are truly as cool as they look. Let 
me have nothing to do with such. 
Nil admirari is not a good maxim 
for a man. The coolest individual 
who occurs to me at this moment is 
Mephistopheles in Goethe’s Faust. 
He was not a pleasant character. 
That coolness is not human. It is 
essentially Satanic. But in many 
people in modern days the apparent 
coolness covers a most painful ner- 
vousness. Indeed, as a general rule, 
whenever any one does anything 
which is (socially speaking,) out- 
rageously daring, it is because he is 
nervous; and struggling with the 
feeling, and striving to conceal the 
fact. A speaker who is too forward, 
who is jauntily free and easy, is cer- 
tainly very nervous. And though I 
have said that perfect coolness in all 
circumstances 1s not amiable or de- 
sirable, still one cannot look but 
with interest, if not with sympathy, 
at Campbell’s fine description of the 


Red Indian : 


He said,—and strained unto his heart the boy :— 
Far differently, the mute Oneyda took 

His calumet of peace and cup of joy : 

As monumental bronze unchanged his look ; 

A soul that pity touched, but never shook ; 
Trained from his tree-rocked cradle to his bier 
The fierce extremes of good and ill to brook 
Impassive,—fearing but the shame of fear,— 

A Stoic of the woods,—a.man without a tear! 


The writings of Mr. Dickens fur- 
nish me with a companion picture 
adapted to modern times. I con- 
fess that, upon reflection, I doubt 
whether a considerable portion of 
the interest of Outalissi’s peculiar 
manner may not be derived from 
distance in time and space. Indian 
immobility and stoical philosophy 
are not sublime in the servants’ hall 
of modern society :— 





* The Battle of Life; Christmas Books, p. 169 


‘I don’t know anything,’ said Britain, 
with a leaden eye and an immoveable 
visage. ‘I don’t care for anything. I 
don’t make out anything. I don’t be- 
lieve anything. And I don’t want 
anything.’* 

Nervous people should live in 
large towns. ‘The houses are so big 
and afford such impervious shadow, 
that the nervous man, very little 
when compared with them, does not 
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feel himself pushed into painful pro- 
minence. It is a comfort, too, to 
see many other people going about. 
it carries the nervous man out of 
himself. It reminds him that mul- 
titudes more have their cares as well 
ashe. It dispels the uncomfortable 
feeling which grows on such people 
in the country, that everybody is 
thinking and talking of them,—to 
see numbers of men and women, all 
quite occupied with their own con- 
cerns, and evidently never thinking 
of them at all. 

I have known one of these shrink- 
ing and evil-foreboding persons say, 
that he could not have lived in the 
country (as he did), had not the 
district where his home was been 
very thickly wooded with large 
trees. It was a comfort to a man 
who wished to shrink out of sight 
and get quietly by, when the road 
along which he was walking wound 
into a thick wood. The trees were 
so big and so old, and they seemed 
to make a‘shelter from the outer 
world. In walking over avast bare 
level down, a man is the most con- 
spicuous figure in the landscape. 
There is nothing taller than himself, 
and he can be seen from miles away. 
Now, to be pushed into notice—to 
be made a conspicuous figure—is 
intensely painful to the nervous man. 
You and I, my reader, no doubt 
think such a state of feeling morbid, 
but it is probably a state to which 
circumstances might bring most 
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people. And we can quite well 
understand that when pressed by 
care, sorrow, or fear, there is some- 
thing friendly in the shade of trees 
—in anything that dims the light, 
and hides from public view. You 
remember the poor fellow (a very 
silly fellow indeed, but very silly 
fellows can suffer), who asked Little 
Dorrit to marry him, and met a de- 
cided though a kind refusal. He 
lived somewhere over in Southwark, 
in a street of poor houses, which had 
little back-greens, but of course no 
trees in them. But the poor fellow 
felt the instinctive longing of the 
stricken heart for shadow; and so, 
when his mother hung out the 
clothes from the wash on ropes 
crossing and re-crossing the little 
green, he used to go out and sit 
amid the flapping sheets, and say 
that ‘he felt it /ike groves! Was 
not that a testimony to the friendly 
congeniality of trees to the sad or 
timorous human being? And when 
Cowper wearied to get away from a 
turbulent world to some quiet re- 
treat, he did not wish that that 
retreat should be in an open coun- 
try. No, he says— 
Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful or successful war, 
Might never reach me more ! 

To the same effect did the same 
shrinking poet express himself in 
lines equaliy familiar :— 


I was a stricken deer that left the herd 

Long since: with many an arrow deep iniixed 
My panting side was charged, when I withdrew 
To seek a tranquil death in distant shades. 


I suppose that if some heavy blow 
had fallen upon any of us, we should 
not choose the open field or the bare 
hillside as the place to which we 
should go to think about it. We 
should rather choose some low-lying, 
sheltered, shaded spot. Great sor- 
row does not parade itself. It wishes 
to get out of sight. 

As to the question how this ner- 
vousness may be got rid of, it is 
difficult to know what to think. It 
is in great measure a physical con- 
dition, and not under the control of 
the will. Some people would treat it 
physically—send the nervous man to 
the water cure,—put him in training 
like a prize-fighter or a pedestrian, 
and the like. These are excellent 


things ; still I have greater confi- 
dence in mental remedies. Give the 
evil-foreboding man plenty to do; 

ush him out of his quiet course of 
Fife into the turmoil which he 
shrinks away from, and the turmoil 
will lose its fears. Work is the 
healthy atmosphere for a human 
being. The soul of man is a machine 
with this great peculiarity about it, 
—that we cannot stop it from 
motion when we will. Perhaps ¢hat 
is a defect. Many a man, through 
a weary sleepless night, has longed 
for the power to push some lever or 
catch into the swift-running engine 
that was whirring away within him, 
and bring it toastand. However, 
it cannot be. And as the machine 
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will go on, we must provide it 
with grist to grind, we must give it 
work to do, or it will knock itself 
in pieces; or if not that, then get 
all warped and twisted, so that it 
never shall go without creaking, and 
straining, and trembling. And so, if 
you find a man or woman, young or 
old, vexed with ceaseless fears, 
worried with all kind of odd ideas, 
doubts upon religious matters and 
the like, don’t argue with them; 
that is not the treatment that is ne- 
cessary in the meantime. There is 
something else to be done first. It 
would do no good to blister a horse’s 
legs till the previous inflammation 
has gone down. It will dono good to 
present the soundest views to a ner- 
vous, idle man. Set him to hard 
work. Give him lots todo. And 
then that invisible machine, which 
has been turning off misery and 
delusion, will begin to turn off con- 
tent and sound views of all things. 
After two or three weeks of this 
healthful treatment you may pro- 
ceed to argue with your friend. In 
all likelihood you will find that ar- 
gument will not be necessary. He 
has arrived at truth and sense 
already. There is a wonderfully 
close connexion between work and 
sound views; between doing and 
knowing. It is in life as it is in 
religion: ‘If any man do His will, 
he shail know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God.’ 

Looking out now, I see it has 
grown quite light, though the day 
is gloomy, and will be so to its 
close. ‘The train is speeding round 
the base of a great hill. Far below 
us a narrow little river is dashing 
on, all in foam. Its sound is faintly 
heard at this height. I said to my- 
self, by way of winding up my 
musing upon nervousness: After ail, 
is not this painful fact just an over- 
degree of that which makes us 
living beings? Is it not just life 
too sensitively present in every atom 
of even the dull flesh? There is 
that gray rock which we are pass- 
ing; how still and immoveable zt is ! 
All the stoicism of Greece, all the 
impassiveness of themute Oneyda, all 
the indifference of the poco-curante 
Englishman, how far they fall short 
of that sublime stillness! But it is 
still because it is senseless. It looks 
as if it felt nothing, because it really 
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feels nothing. I compare it with 
Lord Derby before he gets up to 
make a great speech; fidgeting on 
his seat, watching every movement 
and word of the man he is going to 
smash, his wonderfully ready mind 
working with a whirr like wheel- 
work revolving unseen through its 
speed, living intensely, in fact, in 
every fibre of his frame. Well, that 
is the finer thing, afterall. The big 
cart-horse, already thought of, is 
something midway between the Pre- 
mier and the granite. The stupid 
blockhead is cooler than the Premier, 
indeed; but he is not so cool as the 
granite. If coolness be so fine a 
thing, of course the perfection of 
coolness must be the finest thing ; 
and that we find in the lifeless rock. 
What is life but that which makes 
us more sensitive than the rock: 
what is the highest type of life but 
that which makes us most sensitive ? 
It is better to be the warm, tremb- 
ling, foreboding human being, than 
to be Ben Nevis, knowing nothing, 
feeling nothing, fearing nothing, 
cold and lifeless. 


It is natural enough to pass from 
thinking of one human weakness to 
thinking of another; and certain 
remarks of a fellow-traveller, not 
addressed to me, suggest the in- 
veterate tendency to vapouring and 
big talking which dwells in many 
men and women. Who is there * 
who desires to appear to his fellow- 
creatures precisely what he is? I 
have known such people and ad- 
mired them, for they are compara- 
tively few. Why does Mr. Smith, 
when some hundreds of miles from 
home, talk of his place in the coun- 
try? In the etymological sense of 
the words it certainly is a place in 
the country, for it is a seedy one- 
storied cottage without a tree near 
it, standing bleakly on a hillside. 
But a place in the country suggests 
to the mind long avenues, great 
shrubberies, extensive greenhouses, 
fine conservatories, lots of horses, 
abundance of servants; and that is 
the picture which Mr. Smith desires 
to call up before the mind’s eye of 
those whom he addresses. When 
Mr. Robinson talks with dignity 
about the political discussions which 
take place in his Servants’ Hall, the 
impression conveyed is that Robin- 
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son has a vast establishment of 
domestics. A vision rises of ancient 
retainers, ofa dignified housekeeper, 
of a bishop-like butler, of Jeamses 
without number, of unstinted Oc- 
tober. A man of strong imagina- 
tion may even think of huntsmen, 
faleoners, couriers—of a grand ba- 
ronial menage in fact. You would 
not think that Robinson’s establish- 
ment consists of a cook, a housemaid, 
and a stable-boy. Very well for the 
fellow too; but why will he vapour? 
When Mr. Jones told me the other 
day that something or other hap- 
pened to him when he was going out 
‘to the stables to look at the horses,’ 
I naturally thought, as one fond of 
horseflesh, that it would be a fine 
sight to see Jones’s stables, as he 
called them. I thought of three 
handsome carriage-horses sixteen 
hands high, a pair of pretty ponies 
for his wife to drive, some hunters, 
beauties to look at and tremendous 
fellows to go. The words used 
might even have justified the sup- 
position of two or three racehorses, 
and several lads with remarkabl 
long jackets walking about the yard. 
I was filled with fury when I learned 
that Jones’s horses consisted of a 
large brougham-horse, broken- 
winded, and a spavined pony. I 
have known a man who had a couple 
of moorland farms habitually talk of 
his estate. One of the commonest 
and weakest ways of vapouring 
is by introducing into your con- 
versation, very familiarly, the 
names of people of rank whom 
you know nothing earthly about. 
‘How sad it is,’ said Mrs. Jenkins 
to me the other day. ‘about the 
duchess being so ill! Poor dear 
thing! We are all in such great dis- 
tress about her!’ ‘We ail’ meant, of 
course, the landed aristocracy of the 
district, of which Mrs. Jenkins had 
lately become a member, Jenkins 
having retired from the hardware 
line and bought a small tract of 
quagmire. Some time ago a man 
told me that he had been down to 
Oatmealshire to see his tenantry. 
Of course he was not aware that I 
knew that he was the owner of just 
one farm. ‘This is my parish we 
have entered,’ said a youth of clerical 
appearance to me in a railway car- 
riage. In one sense it was; but he 
would not have said so had he been 
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aware that I knew he was the curate, 
not the rector. ‘How can Brown 
and his wife get on,’ a certain person 
observed to me; ‘they cannot pos- 
sibly live: they will starve. Think 
of people getting married with not 
more than eight or nine hundred a 
year!’ How dignified the man 
thought he looked as he made the 
remark! It was a fine thing to re- 
present that he could not under- 
stand how human beings could do 
what he was well aware was done 
by multitudes of wiser people than 
himself. ‘It is a cheap horse that 
of Wiggins’s,’ remarked Mr. Figgins; 
‘it did not cost more than seventy or 
eighty pounds.’ Poor silly Figgins 
fancies that all who hear him will 
conclude that his own broken-kneed 
hack (bought for £25) cost at least 
£150. Oh, silly folk who talk big, 
and then think you are adding to 
your importance, don’t you know 
that you are merely making fools of 
yourselves? In nine cases out of 
ten the person to whom you are re- 
lating your exaggerated story knows 
what the precise fact is. He is too 
polite to contradict you and to tell 
you the truth, but rely on it he 
knows it. No one believes the va- 
pouring story told by another man; 
no, not even the man who fancies 
that his own vapouring story is be- 
lieved. Every one who knows any- 
thing of the world knows how, by 
an accompanying process of mental 
arithmetic, to make the deductions 
from the big story told, which will 
bring it down to something near the 
truth. Frequently has my friend 
Mr. Snooks told me of the crushing 
retort by which he shut up Jeflrey 
upon a memorable occasion. I can 
honestly declare that I never gave 
credence to a syllable of what he 
said. Repeatedly has my friend 
Mr. Longbow told me of his re- 
markable adventure in the Bay of 
Biscay, when a whale very nearly 
swallowed him. Never once did I 
fail to listen with every mark of 
implicit belief to my friend’s nar- 
rative, but do you think I believed 
it? And more than once has Mrs. 
O’Callaghan assured me that the 
hothouses on her fawther’s esteet 
were three miles in length, and that 
each cluster of grapes grown on that 
favoured spot weighed above a hun- 
dred weight. With profound respect 
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I gave ear to all she said; but, 
gentle daughter of Erin, did you 
think I was as soft as I seemed ? 
You may just as well tell the 
truth at once, ye big talkers, for 
every body will know it at any 
rate. 

It is a sad pity when parents, by 
a long course of big talking and silly 
pretension, bring up their children 
with ideas of their own importance 
which make them appear ridiculous, 
and which are rudely dissipated on 
their entering into life. The mother 
of poor Lollipop, when he came to 
Cambridge, told me that his genius 
was such that he was sure to be 
Senior Wrangler. And possibly he 
might have been if he had not been 
plucked. 

It is peculiarly irritating to be 
obliged to listen to a vapouring per- 
son pouring out a string of silly ex- 
aggerated stories, all tending to show 
how great the vapouring person is. 
Politeness forbids your stating that 
you don’t believe them. I have 
sometimes derived comfort under 
such an infliction from making a 
memorandum, mentally, and then, 
like Captain Cuttle, ‘making a note’ 
on the earliest opportunity. By 
taking this course, instead of being 
irritated by each successive stretch, 
you are rather gratified by the num- 
ber and the enormity of them. I 
hereby give notice to all ladies and 
gentlemen whose conscience tells 
them that they are accustomed to 
yapour, that it is not improbable that 
I have in my possession a written 
list of remarkable statements made 
by them. It is possible that they 
would look rather blue if they were 
permitted to see it. 

Let me add, that it is not always 
vapouring to talk of one’s self, even 
in terms which imply a compliment. 
It was not vapouring when Lord 
Tenterden, being Lord Chief Justice 
of England, standing by Canter- 
bury Cathedral with his son by his 
side, pointed to a little barber's 
shop, and said to the boy, ‘ I never 
feel proud except when 1 remember 
that in that shop your grandfather 
shaved for a penny!’ It was not 
vapouring when Burke wrote, ‘I 
was not rocked, and swaddled, and 
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dandled into a legislator: Witor in 
adversum is the motto for a man 
like me!’ It was not vapouring 
when Milton wrote that he had in 
himself a conviction that ‘ by labour 
and intent study, which he took to 
be his portion in this life, he might 
leave to after ages something so 
writtenas that men should not easily 
let it die.’ Nor was it vapouring, 
but a pleasing touch of nature, when 
the King of Siam begged our am- 
bassador to assure Queen Victoria 
that a letter which he sent to her, 
in the English language, was com- 
posed and written entirely by him- 
self. It is not vapouring, kindly 
reader, when upon your return 
home after two or three days’ ab- 
sence, your little son, aged four 
years, climbs upon your knee, and 
begs you to ask his mother if he 
has not been a very good boy when 
you were away ; nor when he shows 
you, with great pride, the medal 
which he has won a few years later. 
It is not vapouring when the gallant 
man who heroicaliy jeoparded life 
and limb for the women’s and chil- 
dren’s sake at Lucknow, wears the 
Victoria Cross over his brave heart. 
Nor is it a piece of national vapour- 
ing, though it is, sure enough, an 
appeal to proud remembrances,when 

ngland preserves religiously the 
stout old Victory, and points stran- 
gers to the spot where Nelson fell 
and died. 

But a shrieking whistle yells in 
my ears: my musings are suddenly 
pulled up. The hundred miles are 
ere : the train is slackening 
its speed. It was half-past seven 
when we started: it is now about 
half-past eleven. We draw along- 
side the platform: there are faces I 
know. f see a black head over 
the palisade: that is my horse. It 
would be vapouring to say that my 
carriage awaits me; for though it 
has four wheels, it is drawn by no 
more than four legs. Drag out a 
portmanteau from under the seat, 
exchange a cap for a hat, open the 
door, jump out, bundle away home. 
And then, perhaps, I may tell some 
unknown Griemde who have the 
patience to read my essays, How I 
mused in the railway-train. 


H. B. 
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SKETCHES AT THE ANTIPODES. 










New ZEALAnpD. 


I STARTED from England, why ? 
Well, because I had a mind to go. 
I have no better reason to give. It 
was not ‘for my country’s good,’ 
and I never heard that’ Fatherland 
was the worse for my departure ; at 
all events, there were no mournings 
when I left, nor was my return 
‘greeted with applausive breath.’ 
‘hy do young men wander? Be- 
cause they have been living too fast 
—because they are ennuyés ; for the 
sake of change; to see life; to 
make their fortunes; to do good in 
their generation ; to get out of pet- 
ticoat government; to be lords of 
+ a aang for fifty other reasons. 
The reader may choose which he 
likes; if he choose the best he'll 
show his charity, if the worst he'll 
probably go with the majority. 
Well, as I was saying, I left 
Plymouth one day in the autumn of 
1850, bound for New Zealand. The 
voyage has been described so often 
that it is needless to describe it 
again. One incident only will I 
narrate, and that because it refers 
to your humble servant. By a sin- 
ge ar perversion, it reminded me of 
urns’s lines :— 


O! wad some pow’r the giftie gie us, 
To see oursel’s as others see us, 


The ‘power’ was a ladyin this case 
—the picture a flattering one. We 
had all « turned in’ (one never goes 
to bed on board ship), when, nolens 
volens, I heard close to my ears— 
‘Dark and very tall, dear, but not 
strong looking; he came on board 
quite alone. I wonder why he is 
emigrating? He has such beautiful 
eyes! I think he must have been 
crossed in love; I heard him sigh- 
ing so in his cabin this afternoon !’ 
I could stand it no longer; this un- 
lucky remark quite upset the gravity 
I had been trying to maintain. A 
loud explosive laugh on my side of 
the partition, a little scream, and 
* Heavens! he’s there now,’ on the 
other side, and the scene was over. 
What a shock to the kind woman’s 
sentimentulity to hear, as she did 
as soon as my malady would let me 





leave my cabin, that those heart- 
rending sighs were the result, not 
of love, but sea-sickness! I don’t 
think she ever quite forgave it, but 
nevertheless her motherliness was 
extreme ; and I owe a large debt of 
gratitude to her for her womanly 
attentions to my bachelorhood dur- 
ing the remainder of the voyage. 

To our great joy we stopped a 
fortnight at the Cape, recruiting 
our somewhat impoverished larder ; 
though before the voyage was over 
we had again cause to bemoan the 
loaves (by courtesy so called) made 
of fusty flour, and the stringy 
mutton, made of sheep that had be- 
come as muscular as Ben Caunt, 
and probably about as indigestible 
as that pugnacious person. 

Those who have never been a long 
voyage know nothing of the restless 
craving for anything fresh and 
green, for real bread and butter, a 
roll on the grass, a romp in a hay- 
field! But our release came at last, 
and we triumphantly entered the 
harbour of Port Lyttelton, Canter- 
bury, New Zealand. 

As you enter the Heads you get 
an excellent idea of the united fer- 
tility and barrenness of New Zea- 
land. To the right, or north, is a 
dreary rocky shore, the verdure of 
a dull brown green colour. To the 
left (south) stretches Banks’s Penin- 
sula, with its boundary of richly- 
wooded country. ‘Trees of every 
New Zealand variety abound—the 
graceful totara, the rata with its 
splendid bright red flowers, like the 
crimson rhododendron, and many 
sorts of pines. Here too flourishes 
the Ti-palm, a description of tree- 
fern with a long slender stem, which 
is overshadowed with bright green 
leaves three or four feet in length, 
spreading out from the top like a 
great sylvan umbrella. As to the 
township of Lyttelton, it certainly 
did not in those days, whatever it 
may do now, realize one’s English 
idea of atown. The county bank, 
the aristocratic church, and the 
plebeian red brick meeting-house, 
the Lion Hotel, and the tidy little 
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market-place, were all wanting. 
Imagine a line of hills, protruding 
at places right into the sea, fifteen 
hundred feet high or thereabouts ; a 
dirty inn facing the beach; and astill 
more dirty emigrants’ barrack ; such 
was the township in my time. The 
Canterbury plains are, as I first saw 
them from the top of the Lyttelton 
Hills, a great marshy area bounded 
by the said hills, and by a range of 
snowy mountains, which you can 
see quite plainly some forty miles 
towards the setting sun. And glo- 
rious they looked. I have not seen 
the Alps, but from descriptions I 
should say that the great backbone 
of the Middle Island is far more 
striking in appearance. I have 
heard people compare snowy moun- 
tains, with the sun setting behind 
them, to burnished gold. It is a 
hackneyed but avery true simile. 
Add to the gold the most beautiful 
purples and blues you can conceive, 
and you will get an idea of the 
Snowy Range as [ first saw it towards 
the close of a lovely summer's 
day. 


A Watk. 

Hearing of a lake in these same 
Snowy Mountains which had not 
yet been visited by a white man, I 
and three others laid in what we 
considered a proper stock of pro- 
visions, and set off to explore it. 
We took a pack-horse to carry the 
‘swag,’ <Anglicé, blankets, panni- 
kins, flour, tea, sugar, &c., and for 
the rest trusted to our legs. We 
intended to pass the first night at a 
station we had heard of, but failing 
to find this we made a huge fire, 
spread the blankets in the softest 
place, and proceeded to make tea 
and encamp for the night. We 
marched on bravely for three days, 
a snowy peak in the distance being 
our guide, when we found to our 
dismay that our stock of flour, 
originally too small, had dropped 
through a hole in-the bag, our gun- 
caps were running short, and we 
should soon be actually supplyless. 
Under these aggravating circum- 
stances, a council was held as to the 
advisableness of advancing, but we 
would not be daunted by difficulties, 
and unanimously resolved to go on. 
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After all, the sight of the lake at 
the end of our journey well repaid 
us for our trouble. It was sur- 
rounded by lofty mountains, a 
thousand feet or more above the 
level of the sea. Crested Grebes, 
ducks of every sort, brown, black, 
and the variegated Paradise, 
abounded. The shore was fringed 
with rata trees, with their brilliant- 
coloured flowers in full bloom. We 
were going to bathe, when one of 
the party said a breeze was coming 
up, and we had better wait. In less 
than ten minutes the surface of the 
lake was covered with miniature 
billows, breaking six feet high over 
the rata blossoms. The effect was 
grand. We started home again. 
Our last cap was gone; our last 
duck had been eaten, half-cooked 
to make it go further, and even 
some of the bones were missing at 
the end of the feast, and we were 
not sorry to descry on the evening 
of the ninth day the station we had 
in vain searched for before. Our 
host, an old settler, doctored the 
half-starved travellers with weak 
brandy and water, but when a huge 
mass of rice, potatoes, and hashed 
mutton made its appearance, the 
pleasure it excited made us think 
that even living on short commons 
for a week has its advantages. 


Natives. 


The first Maories I saw were 
lying about basking in the sun at 
Lyttelton. Tall, with unkempt 
hair and rolling eyes. The men 
tattooed round the noses, the women 
in the lips, and moreover, with an 
excellent idea of the value of a 
‘hickapenny’ (sixpence). All wear 
the blanket, but this is thrown off 
without scruple if the weather is 
warm ; and I was especially struck, 
though not agreeably, with the 
shrunken appearance of what ought 
to be calves; they certainly could 
not advertize in the Times as 
‘gentlemen possessed of undeniable 
legs,’ &c. But at Wellington there 
is a great improvement in the race ; 
some of them actually have legs. 
The women too, that is the young 
ones, ogle you with their great 
black eyes as if they understood the 
art of flirting. I once saw three or 
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four chiefs and their wives at a 
birth-day ball at Government 
House; the men looked stiff and 
unhappy in white chokers and 
swallow-tailed coats. The women 
wore European gowns, but having 
no idea of crinoline, were painfully 
straight up afd down. — 

One day, I and some excursion- 
izing companions came upon a Pa. 
We first encountered quantities of 
dogs, who surrounded us, howling, 
but took good care to keep out of 
the range of missiles. Most of the 
men were absent, and we were 
gazed at by troops of female savages 
in various states of undress. Seeing 
that we were peaceably inclined, 
they came up timidly, like a herd of 
deer, and then bounded away, 
laughing merrily. However, the 
distance was speedily shortened, 
and we were soon on very good 
terms. Some of the young girls 
were very pretty. They had big 
languishing eyes, and their hair 
was carefully oiled and combed. 
The old women resembled the hags 
in Macbeth, with shrivelled up 

archment faces and blue lips, a 

orrible medley of sounds issuing 
from the latter, to which the croak- 
ing of frogs would be pleasant 
music. Robinson, one of our party, 
was a dreadfully handsome dandy, 
and came into the bush adorned with 
red coral studs, and having quan- 
tities of rings on his delicate white 
hands. This display of jewellery 
took the fancy of our dark beauties 
immensely. The present of a stud 
and some tobacco soon made us very 
good friends, and we squatted com- 
fortably in one of their huts till the 
approach of dusk and—shall I con- 
fess it?—the fleas madv us anxious 
to go. 


Buck-J uMPING. 

It was in this same expedition 
that I had my first experience of a 
buck-jumper. We all carried tin 
pannikins fastened to our saddles. 
After quietly walking some half 
dozen miles we put on a little more 
steam. The tins began to clatter, 
and Robinson’s horse, a recent im- 
portation from New South Wales, 
to buck. The process is a peculiar 
one. The animal gets his head 
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between his knees, arches his back 
like a cow at the approach of wet, 
and springs into the air on all four 
legs at once. The moment his feet 
touch the ground he repeats the 
movement, and so on until his rider 
bites the dust or the girths break. In 
this case the first catastrophe soon 
happened. Robinson, a Yorkshire- 
man and a good rider, described a 
parabolic curve, and came gracefully 
down on his head, fortunately with- 
out breaking his neck. The horse 
kept up the fun till, the girths being 
loose, he ultimately succeeded in 
throwing the saddle over his head, 
and it fell on the ground with the 
girths round his fore legs (this feat 
of course couldonly be performed by 
a horse with a very low wither) ; he 
then gave a snort of satisfaction, 
and quietly galloped away. e 
was eventually caught, and his little 
amusement being over, behaved 
well for the remainder of the 
journey. I once knew a Sydney 
man, an excellent rider, who, in 
passing through the bush, agreed to 
mount a handsome but refractory 
colt. The creature began to buck, 

and bucked on and off for more than 
an hour, but he could get rid neither 
of his saddle nor his rider; and 
after exhausting himself in a series 
of vain efforts, gave up the point 
and submitted to his fate. The 
Sydney man went on his way and 

thought no more of his pupil. Two 

years after he was at Wellington at 

the time of the races. He looked 

in vain for an available quadruped. 

Nothing was to be found but one 

standing unemployed in a cart, 
which the master said he might 
ride if he could, but he was a noto- 

rious buck-jumper. Nothing de- 

terred, the Sydney man mounted, 
and behold! the horse walked off 
as quietly as an old gentleman’s 
pad in Rotten-row. On comparing 
notes, it turned out to be the very 
same colt which had acknowledged 
our friend as his master two years 
before. 


Moas anv Pie-Stickine. 
We set off one day in search of 
those traditionary monster birds, 
Moas. After two or three days’ 
travelling we arrived at the moun- 
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tains. Though not much given to 
meditation, one feels solemn at the 
idea of exploring country which has 
probably never before been seen by 
mortal eye,—for even to the Mao- 
ries this part of New Zealand is an 
unknown land. Here, for dozens 
of miles north and south, the open 
plains stretch away in a long un- 
broken line, while growing out of 
them, bold, distinct, rose the Snowy 
Mountains, their summits min- 
gling confusedly with the clouds. 
There is little game here to tempt 
the natives, and so they have 
quietly lived in the more wooded 
parts, eating one another when in 
want of fresh meat, and having a 
religious dread of the ghostly-look- 
ing mountains, which they imagine 
conceal all kinds of uncanny 
monsters. There is a native tradi- 
tion that once on a time Maories 
lived on the plain to the east of the 
middle island; that the country 
was then thickly wooded, and that 
great birds, from seventeen to 
twenty-five feet high, used at night 
to issue from their hiding-places in 
the bush and carry off the young 
children ; that the Maories, to de- 
stroy their winged enemies, set fire 
to the bush ; that the conflagration 
spread and consumed trees, Moas, 
Maories, and every living creature ; 
and hence the uninhabited state of 
this region. How far this is true 
cannot now be determined. With- 
out doubt these plains were once 
covered with trees; but whether 
savage tribes did the work of the 
conflagration, and hungry chiefs of 
the Moas, we cannot ascertain. 
Though Maories maintain that 
Moas are still extant in the moun- 
tains, we certainly were not so for- 
tunate as to be able to confirm the 
fact by personal observation. No 
sign of the huge earth-shaking 
biped presented itself. But before 
our expedition came to an end un- 
mistakeable tokens of Captain Cook, 
or rather of his pigs, manifested 
themselves. We came upon a spot 
where the ground was rooted up for 
acres round, and the horses were 
consequently constartly plunging 
into holes a foot or more deep. 
Something darts off, not however 
in sight, and three of the party 
follow in pursuit. Soon a fine pig, 
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with formidable tusks and a great 
bristly crest, is unearthed. We 
follow helter-skelter, until he is 
forced from the cover of the flax 
plants, and compelled to take to the 
open country. Itis easy enough to 
overtake him, but how to put an 
end to the beast? “A pig’s fry 
would be very acceptable for sup- 
per, and there it is under our very 
noses, but constantly evading us, 
like the grapes of Tantalus. At 
length a brilliant idea strikes one of 
the party. He pulls up, makes fast 
his big knife to the end of a long 
stick, and again starts in pursuit. 
Two or three progs under the 
animal’s shoulder and the deed is 
done. But now another absurd 
difficulty presents itself. We all 
know that there lies the material 
for a fry, but no one is sufficiently 
a butcher to get at it. One proposed 
that the animal should be cut up, 
and we should then probably dis- 
cover the whereabouts of the much 
wished-for dish. This was done, 
and after our most unsavoury task 
was completed, we fished up his 
j and rode back trium- 


‘ jecur,’ 
Saute. After all, pig-sticking is 


but an inglorious amusement. 


GoInG To THE DiGe1NGs. 


I did not stay long in New Zea- 
land. A longing for ‘fresh fields 
and pastures new’ seized me. I 
crossed the seas and reached Mel- 
bourne. Thence I wandered to the 
gold-fields, though in the capacity 
of a looker-on rather than a digger. 
I cannot help smiling now at the 
half credence I putin the absurdly 
exaggerated accounts of others 
going the same road, as to the 
enormous quantity of gold that the 
next escort would bring down! It 
was always the next escort. Ac- 
cording to these rumours, a ‘perfect 
mountain of the precious metal was 
on its way. On the road up, my 
party met an escort at an hotel, 
where they were going to pass the 
night. We chummed with the of- 
ficer in charge, and had a very jolly 
evening ; in fact, I rather think any 
one might have walked off with the 
gold-chest, and the loss would not 
have been discovered till the next 
morning! I told him what we had 
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heard, and learned that it was an 
entire fabrication. The present was 
the worst escort ever sent down, 
and was singularly deficient even in 
small nuggets! You remember 
the story of Miss Letitia Piper’s 
twins in the School for Scandal ? 
A gold-digger who does not wish to 
be blown hither and thither by every 
wind of rumour, must not, like Sir 
Benjamin Backbite, put credence 
in half that he hears—he should 
believe rather less than nothing. 
For when you get within fifty 
miles of the diggings, and meet un- 
successful parties leaving them, the 
accounts suddenly change to in- 
variably bad reports. Somewhere 
in the fast ten of these fifty miles I 
overtook a family of evidently new 
chums. Their wagon was a bran 
new one; the pots and pans hung 
round the loading, painfully bright. 
Peeping out of a basket might be 
seen a large pair of smoothing-irons 
and—no, it can’t be—yes, it actually 
is—a scraper? The father walks 
by the side of two stupid-looking 
horses. He has in his hand a long 
whip, which he clearly does not 
know how tohandle. Some children 
and the mother are most uncom- 
fortably seated at the top of the 
load. Two quaint-looking sons, 
with very dirty faces, follow, armed 
with formidable-looking guns. They 
look upon going to the gold-fields 
as an adventure of considerable 
danger, and to say truth, so it is 
with’ such perilous-looking weapons 
in the rear of the cart! Before 
very long, our friend has got bogged 
in a creek through which the road 
passes. After a long hopeless 
* geeing’ to his overfed horses, some 
good-natured fellows came to his as- 
sistance, and the ponderous vehicle 
again moves on. But as soon as 
you possibly can, new chum, change 
your new cart for an old one, your 
fat horses for lean beasts that can 
live on a straw a-day, and throw 
away your wife’s irons, with hun- 
dred weights of other rubbish, which 
will weary your mind, and not bene- 
fit your body. I reached the dig- 
gings at last. They are soon de- 
scribed. Take a common like those 
in Hampshire—dig lots of little 
holes in all directions—throw up 
the stuff taken therefrom round the 
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edges, and you have a gold-field in 
miniature. 


a 


A Narrow Escapes. 

My greeting was a characteristic 
one. ‘The report of a gun was 
heard, followed by a universal rush 
in the direction of the same. 

This roused my curiosity, and 
made me follow the stream to dis- 
cover what the row was. 

Of course I did not get at the 
rights of the story immediately, but 
I ultimately found that it was after 
this wise. A stupid commissioner, 
whose one idea was the gold-lace 
round his cap, went to a claim with 
a party of police to ask for licences. 
A digger said he had none. The 
commissioner ordered the refractary 
man to be taken in charge. One of 
the police jumped into the claim, 
and in doing so his piece, which was 
on full cock, went off and sent a ball 
through the head of a poor fellow 
who was working quietly some little 
distance off. The diggers rushed 
round. The commissioner and po- 
lice ran away, the latter throw- 
ing aside their muskets and what- 
ever was likely to retard their pro- 
gress. The diggers followed. ‘Their 
blood was fairly up. All escaped 
except one, the shedder of blood. 
He was overtaken and dragged to a 
tree, over a branch of which a rope 
was thrown. At this instant some 
gentlemen diggers interfere; they 
urge that the man should be allowed 
to speak in his own defence. A 
barrel is put for the poor wretch, 
and he mounts. His only excuse 
is accident; ‘he did not mean to 
shoot anybody.’ ‘This policeman 
has been an informer against grog- 
shops, a heinous offence in diggers’ 
eyes. It is said that a poor widow 
kept a sly grog-shop to support her- 
self and her children. ‘his man 
went to her tent and rolled himself 
on the ground apparently in the 
agonies of cholera. He entreated 
her to give him a drop of brandy 
to ease the pain in his stomach. 
The woman out of compsssion did 
so, and he then asked what there 
was to pay. She said, ‘ Nothing,’ 
but the wretch threw down half-a- 
crown, and then went away. He 
watched her from a distance take 
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up the money, and then informed 
against her. She was sent to prison, 
and had it not been for the kindness 
of neighbours, her children would 
have starved. This was the man 
whose life was now in suspense. 
For a long time the multitude were 
divided. ‘The woman who delibe- 
rates is lost,’ but a crowd similarly 
cireumstanced generally does what 
is right. In the heat of the mo- 
ment it will commit the most 
atrocious acts, but seldom puts any 
one to death in cold blood. This 
was the case in the present instance. 
The man, although despicable in the 
extreme, was only guilty of acci- 
dental homicide, and the mob re- 
solved to hand over the culprit to 
the civil jurisdiction. The police- 


man was merely sent to another 
station until the unfortunate affair 
was forgotten. 


Joy does kill sometimes. 


Men are differently affected by 
finding great nuggets. A story is 
told at the Bendigo of a poor man 
who had been unlucky for a long 
time, digging up a great lump of 
gold: he was discovered detakion 
his treasure in the claim, and quite 
dead. The sudden change from 
poverty to affluence had been too 
much for his brain, and he died of 
joy. Incontrast to this is the story 
of two mates who were very fortu- 
nate: they found a nugget weighing 
four hailed ounces, worth about a 
thousand pounds. This they sold, 
and immediately went on the spree. 
They divided the money and agreed 
to see which could spend his share 
first. One of them went toa public- 
house, ordered out several buckets, 
— in champagne at a pound a 

ottle, and insisted on every one who 
Saag egpaneg But the other beat 

im: he put his notes between 
slices of bread and butter and ate 
them! 

A funeral on the diggings is a 
melancholy thing. I well remem- 
ber the first I saw: it was that of 
a ‘hatter.’ A ‘hatter’ is a solitary 
who digs by himself, and does not 
fraternize with mates. I wonder 
whether ‘ hatter’ means ‘hater,’ a 
misanthrope, who dislikes the com- 
pany of his kind? Poor fellow! 
for some time he had been working 
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up to his waist in water, and then 
a slow fever came on. No kind 
mother’s or sister’s hand cooled 
the dry lips or bathed the heated 
brow. Now and then an acquaint- 
ance would drop in with a ‘ Well, 
mate, how goes it?’ but this was all. 
People at the diggings are too busy 
to attend tothe sick. Hewas a fine 
young man: the neighbours called 
himaswell. Limagine he was some 
unfortunate gentleman who had 
spent all his money and taken to 
digging as a ‘ dernier ressort.’ How- 
ever here was an end of him. No 
letter or paper of any kind was to 
be found. One day, probably in a 
state of delirium, he had left his 
tent, crawled along a tree by the 
side of the creek, and hung himself 
with his handkerchief. He was laid 
between two sheets of bark stripped 
from the nearest gum-tree, and 
buried a few hundred yards at the 
back of the diggings. No mark 
distinguishes the spot from hun- 
dreds of others; and there he will 
remain until a new rush causes the 
rude coffin to be unearthed and 
hastily deposited in a more con- 
venient resting-place. 

More than one man on the dig- 
gings has met his death by falling 
into a hole when coming home some- 
what ‘fou.’ Iwas crossing the dig- 
gings very late one night when I 
heard a most doleful howling, appa- 
rently proceeding from the bowels 
of the earth. On going towards the 
sound it resolved itself into We 
wont go home till morning,’ the 
‘till daylight does appear’ being 

ronounced as one word, evidently 
oe a drunken party somewhere. 
After considerable hunting I saw a 
hat and blue shirt at the bottom of 
a fourteen-foot hole, which I knew 
from the locality must be half full 
of mud and water. On hailing the 
individual belonging to the said 
garments he steadily refused to 
move, expressing himself perfectly 
satisfied with his night’s lodgings. 
I then went to the nearest tent and 
came back with some men and a 
rope, and nolens vulens up he was 
dragged, still singing fatuously 
about ‘not going home.’ He turned 
out to be a digger on the spree, and 
if I had not found him he would 
probably have gone to sleep and 
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died in the hole. I have no doubt 
that many a so-called ‘murdered’ 
man has met his death in this 
way. 


A CantTaB IN THE Bosna. 

Gold is a ‘ will-o’-the-wisp’ which 
always looms large where you are 
not. One hears endless accounts of 
a monster nugget having been found 
in Ratcatcher’s Gully, or of parties 
working somewhere in the Buffalo 
who bring in fabulous quantities of 
gold weekly. But in answer to the 
question, ‘ Why not follow them ?’ 
you are immediately told how Jack 
uggings went in pursuit of one of 
the lucky fellows; how he suddenly 
lost sight of him; how he missed 
the track and was nearly starved to 
death in the bush. Doubtless some 
are doing well who work in the 
mountains far away from any one 
else; but when they imagine, foolish 
fellows, that a larger immigration 
would be injurious to them, they 
make a grand mistake. For people 
who have their eyes about them it 
is the very best thing that can 
happen ; for if there is a rich spot 
in a gully, a hundred will find it out 
more readily than one, and the ori- 
ginal discoverer will be enabled to 
et a better claim than he would 
ave obtained by his own unassisted 
efforts. However, this is a fact 
which you cannot drum into diggers’ 
heads ; or perhaps there is a kind of 
fascination in living and working 
alone; you feel as if you were 
oaching, and that is certainly the 
—— fun in the world! Well, we 
eard one day—of course in the 
strictest confidence—that a party 
were doing extraordinarily well in 
a certain back creek, and our in- 
formant offered to show us the 
place. This was at any rate some- 
thing definite; and for want of any- 
thing better to do one of my mates 
and I agreed to accompany him. 
On these expeditions you should 
earry as little ‘swag’ as possible. 
Each of us accordingly slung a 
blanket at his back, tied on the tin 
can without which no one thinks of 
travelling, strapped a big knife and 
tomahawk aaa his waist, and pro- 
vided himself with a couple of days’ 
rations, "bacea, pipes, and lucifer- 
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matches. One journey through the 
bush is very like another. The end- 
less eucalyptus or gum-trees, with 
here and there a clump of iron-back 
giants, hem you in on every side. 
Occasionally a black snake (the 
Australian minister of fate), kan- 
garoo rat, or opossum, crosses the 


path, and multitudes of parrots and 


cockatoos scream shrilly at being 
disturbed. We walked over steep 
ranges and fine grassy land; on the 
second day we arrived at a little 
stream with muddy water. Now this 
muddy water is a sign that the cradle 
has been at work above, so following 
up the stream we at length came to 
unmistakeable signs of digging. We 
found a party, consisting of four 
men, whose dwelling was a parti- 
cularly dirty tent. ‘Well, mate, 
how goes it—making your fortunes 
all by yourselves?’ Thus I accosted 
a rough mud-bedabbled fellow who 
was cradling. The interrogated 
eyed me for a moment, and then 
shouted out, ‘By Jove, it’s ! 
Well, old fellow, how are you?’ 
The last time I had seen him he 
was walking down Trumpington- 
street, clothed in a hairy garment 
and followed by a hairier dog. 
‘Quantum mutatus. All the 
hair seemed to have left his coat 
and stuck to his face; his trousers 
were cased in yellow mud, while his 
blue shirt was decidedly ‘swinkey;’ 
and of course he was smoking a 
short pipe. He gave my hand a 
good squeeze instead of the Cam- 
bridge nod, and was nota bit super- 
cilious. I wonder whether his mo- 
ther, Lady Maria B , would 
have recognised her darling! We 
sat down and smoked until it was 
time for him to go in and wash the 
dishes for dinner. He informed 
me that it was his turn to do ‘ Bob- 
ajee’ that week. His mates were a 
runaway sailor, an old hand, and a 
linendraper’s clerk, who had made 
a slight mistake in his accounts. 
And a very amusing set of fellows 
they were, particularly the ‘lag,’ 
who was fall of good stories. In- 
stead of the ‘lot’ that had been 
ascribed to them, they informed me 
that each man’s earnings did not 
amount to more than fifteen shillings 
per day, but that they were quite 
satisfied, and meant to stop. One of 
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the party went to camp every month 
to carry in the gold and buy neces- 
saries. Two of this party had 
broken the law—one had been 
captured and transported. Yet here 
they were, all living together—the 
Cambridge dandy on the most fa- 
miliar terms with the rest. No 
fear of pilfering or bowie-knives + 
disturbed their intimacy. The gold 
lay about in tin pans, and I don’t 
believe one of the party would have 
taken a single pinch that did not 
belong to him. It sets one thinking 
about what makes men dishonest ? 
Every one who has lived in the dig- 
gings will agree with me that the 
ease is no uncommon one. Two of 
these four men, the convict and the 
dishonest clerk, will probably never 
return home; perhaps ultimately 
they will be the possessors of small 
farms or stores, and become useful 
members of society. All honour 
to the convict system which has 
rendered such a result possible. 


Lost. 


Were you ever lost? I have 
been—out in the open bush, with 
no sign of human life, and not even 
a sheep to break the solitude— 
when dark clouds shut out the sky, 
and not even a brook could be seen 
to follow down, with the uncertain 
hope of making a station. I had 
bought a horse of a man who lived 
about thirty miles off, and went to 
fetch him (the horse, not the man). 
I found him a nasty impracticable 
brute; however, by means of a 
halter and a sharp whip, I managed 
to lead him along pretty well. I 
was mounted myself on another. We 
got over half the distance, then the 
animal came toa dead-stop. Whip- 
ping and coaxing were alike useless. 
After a tiresome fight, I gave up 
the point, tied the halter round his 
neck, gave him a parting cut behind, 
and let him go to the deuce. Never 
let the wrath get the better of you. 
The beast resented the stroke, and 
instead of going along the road 
home, as he ought, and as I of course 
expected him to do, he turned off 
into the bush. Here was a pretty go. 
I did not wish to losethe twenty-five 
pounds I had paid for the ave 
without a struggle, so I screwed 
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up my courage, and followed him 
through unknown woods. After an 
hour’s galloping, we came to a river ; 
there I lost sight of my late com- 
panion. ‘I thought he had crossed 
the river, and followed; but whether 
he had or not I do not know—there 
were no traces of hoof-prints on the 
other side, though I wandered long 
in search of them. Then I gave 
up the pursuit, and tried to find my 
own way back, but this was not so 
easy. 1 went on and on for some 
time, and then climbed to the top 
of a lofty range of hills ; to my dis- 
may the river was nowhere to be 
seen. Now I began to feel I was 
lost. For three mortal hours by 
my watch (it seemed like twelve) I 
remained on that hill. I went to 
the top of some fifty trees. At one 
time I galloped furiously a mile in 
one direction, then I came slowly 
back; now I would lie upon the 
grass and try to sleep; once I looked 
out for a stone to kill my horse, and 
speculated how long I could live 
upon him raw. I tried to make a 
fire with German tinder pipe-lights, 
but there had been a storm, and the 
sticks were wet. I tied up my horse, 
sat down, and endeavoured to think. 
Then once more, and more coolly, 
I climbed a high tree. Was I 
dreaming? I distinctly saw, or 
thought I saw, at a distance of half 
a mile, marching solemnly along, 
a laden camel! I rushed down, 
jumped on my horse, and made to- 
wards it. I lost it. Then the 
monster appeared again. ‘It is 
a camel! I thought; ‘but then, 
where's its head?’ It was not till 
I was quite close that I discovered 
it was not that Eastern beast of 
burden, but only a digger, with 
his household goods tied up in a 
calico tent, and carried on his back ; 
the pile, 1 am sure, was four feet 
above his head. He must have 
thought me a lunatic. If it had 
been a woman I should have hugged 
her on the spot; as it was, I gave 
him five shillings. Ihave no doubt 
he regards me as a liberal though 
frantic party to thisday. The man 
was making a short cut through the 
bush from the Buffalo to the Ovens, 
and I had seen him just in the nick 
of time. Had I not mounted the 
tree at that particular moment, I 
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should probably have left my bones 
somewhere under it, after having 
eaten as much of my horse as pos- 
sible. So much for losing one’s 
temper. 


A Kanearoo Hunt. 


The real fun of Australia is kan- 
garoo hunting. Having seen a mob 
of these animals in the neighbour- 
hood of the camp, we determined 
to try and kill one. We borrowed 
all the kangaroo dogs we could hear 
of (these dogs are a cross between 
the English bull-dog and grey- 
hound, thus uniting strength and 
speed), and started off. The gentle- 
man who acted as huntsman was an 
old Indian officer. The dogs were 
coupled two and two, and led by a 
black fellow, while the rest of us 
rode a few yards behind. The 
huntsman went forward with a fine 
little setter to start the game. 
Numerous bush-rats were put up, 
but nokangaroos. After some very 
skilful maneuvring, which ended in 
nothing, we rode on somewhat care- 
lessly. Presently there was a loud 
‘halloo,’ and we saw four boomers 
in front. The dogs were imme- 
diately uncoupled, and gave chase. 
At first they started wildly, rushing 
from one to the other, but aftera 
time followed an old dog who was 
on the track of the largest kangaroo, 
a fellow standing full six feet high. 

It was a pretty sight to see him 
going over the ground in a series of 
jumps. He would spring down a 
declivity at a fearful pace, using his 
long hind legs only. It has been 
said that a kangaroo uses his tail in 
jumping, but this is not the case. 
I was well mounted, but had the 
greatest difficulty in keeping him in 
sight. Crack—quantities of stars 
in my eyes—I found I had run foul 
of an overhanging tree, but we 
went through it somehow. The 
horse knew well what he was about. 
You had to sit close and give him 
his head, and he would steer your 
legs clear of trees; mind your own 
head, as that is no business of the 
animal’s. In and out of trees, now 


crashing down a range as steep as the 
side of a house, now getting nearly 
pounded in the swamp which is in 


The 


each bottom. On we went. 
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kangaroo has nearly had enough of 
it. He will not face that next hill. 
So off he bounds along the level 
ground at thefoot. If the dogs can 
only keep him from the ranges we 
shall dine on ‘steamer.’ There he 
breaks on the open plain. Wherever 
the ground slopes down he beats 
the dogs ; up hill he is no match for 
them. Poor fellow, it is hard work. 
I can see his laboured leaps from 
where Iam. ‘Blue’ is close at his 
heels. A big fallen tree lies straight 
before him. He springs over only 
to get entangled in the boughs be- 
yond. ‘Blue’ has tumbled over 
him. The kangaroo, however, is 
not dead yet. He has hugged the 
dog with his short forelegs. In a 
moment his sharp hind claw will 
have ripped up the poor animal. 
But Capt. , Who has killed wild 
boars in India, jumps from his horse, 
and pokes the wretched beast under 
the shoulder with his bowie knife. 
We cut off his tail triumphantly. 
This is a very serious extra load to 
a tired horse. Capt. presented 
me with it sarcastically, as a reward 
for my plucky riding. It was an 
honour 1 could well have dispensed 
with. However, there the tail was, 
and had to go home; so trying to 
fancy how nice the soup would be, 
I fastened the thing to the saddle, 
and off we set, ‘my horse and 
I.’ Before our return we had 
slaughtered a couplemore. <A good 
kangaroo runs twenty minutes. The 
pace is very severe. It reminded 
me of galloping after a fox down 
the grassy slopes of Hampshire. 
Crafty sportsmen cut off the animal 
by pursuing a straight line. The 
kangaroo runs in a semicircle, 
consequently a gallop along the 
diameter of a circle, if your time is 
correct, brings the horseman up 
with his quarry at the end of the 
said diameter. I confess, however, 
that this plan does not always suc- 
ceed. Several times when I’ve been 
out the kangaroo ran straight on 
end. The eatable parts are the 
hind quarters and the tail. The 
former is little inferior to venison ; 
the latter is made into*a rich soup 
much resembling ox-tail. Coming 
home we fell in with an emu. As 
the wind was in his favour, he 
spread his wings, and went off at a 
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terrific ‘ bat.’ The dogs, tired with 
their previous exertions, soon gave 
up the chase. As for our horses, 
they were far too gravelled to keep 
up with a bird that could run very 
nearly a mile in three minutes. 
However, when you get them on 
the plain they fall an easy prey. 
Thesé birds are full of oil, which 
the bushmen collect and use when 
they are suffering from rheumatism. 
They rub it in externally, and it 
is said to be so penetrating, that if 
applied too long the bones become 
brittle. 


Wuo sHovutp Emierats ? 


Of all the classes who come out 
here from England, clerks, linen- 
draper’s assistants,et hoc genus omne, 
are the most useless. They cannot 
dig and are ashamed to beg, conse- 
quently they starve. Some person 
at length discovers them—the wife 
just confined or going to be; 
miserable children who have not 
had a good meal since they landed ; 
and the paterfamilias himself a dis- 
appointed wretched man, in despair 
at the failure of his golden hopes 
and the abject condition of his wife 
and children. Of course there are 
exceptions ; but I would not advise 
any respectable man of this class, if 
he is only earning fifteen shillings a 
week, to come to Australia. Labour- 
ing men who will work, thrive. 
Those that come out are mostly 
Trish and Scotch: the former work 
well, but the diggings are often dis- 
graced by Tipperary rows. Scotch- 
men always succeed. They have a 
fine clannish way of helping one 
another ; and in spite of the national 
love for whisky, a poor Scotchman 
is as rare as a poor Suber at home. 
Every one soon finds out that the 
only way to go a-head is to work 
hard. Idleness may be carried on 
in England, but it is simply absurd 
in Victoria. Ifa young man comes 
out, let him fly the enticements of 
Melbourne and go straight away to 
the bush. There he will soon learn 
for himself what he ought to do: if 
he does not at once make money he 
will acquire experience. Of men 
whose object it is to work with their 
hands, the most successful are quon- 
dam small farmers, with any quan- 
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tity of strapping sons. By the time 
these men have overcome their 
English prejudices they have ac- 
quired colonial experience. It is 
men of this kind who hold the most 
valuable land in the neighbourhood 
of Melbourne and other towns; and 
although they may not make for- 
tunes themselves, yet their sons 
become rich. I have seen many a 
gentlemanly young man and pretty 
ladylike girl whose parents could 
not write their own name. The 
prosperous farmer dots up with a 
bit of chalk the price of thousands 
of sheep; and although you have 
been to Cambridge and understand 
trigonometry, you must be a na- 
turally smart man to cheat him of a 
por. In a bargain, I rather think 
e would get the better of you, and 
glory in it. 


MaARyYBOROUGH. 


Hearing that the ‘diggers’ were 
doing well at Maryborough, I went 
there, and found myself in the midst 
of wars and rumours of wars. The 
‘emeute’ was on this wise. Some 
Tipperary men made themselves 
generally obnoxious by ‘jumping 
claims.’ This process is conducted 
as follows: When a ‘claim’ is sup- 
posed to be a good one, a party of 
‘jumpers’ take the opportunity of 
the owner’s absence to occupy it. 
On his return they assert it to be 
their hole, and maintain the robbery 
vi et armis. Of course when a large 
number coalesce and have but one, 
two, or three men, as the case may 
be, to contend with, they carry 
things their own way. However, 
in several cases those who had been 
dispossessed showed fight, and se- 
veral bloody encounters were the 
result. This sort of thing could not 
long continue. As the ‘Tips,’ as 
they were called, turned their hand 
against every man, they soon found 
every man’s hand against them. 
But the Irishmen were too fond of 
a row to succumb quietly. They 
united to the number of a thousand. 
A large body of diggers declared 
war against them; there were se- 
veral fights, though no loss of life 
occurred. The commissioners and 
— interfered, and took some 

ipperary men who were proved to 
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have been breaking the law into 
custody. They were aided in their 
capture by the ‘united diggers,’ 
who marched up to the camp in 
number two thousand, armed with 
guns, pistols, swords, knives, and 
whatever weapons they could find. 
The men of each nation carried their 
respective flags, and tlhe American 
Eagle and English Union Jack were 
in friendly union with the Tricolor 
of France, the Prussian Eagle, the 
Thistle of Scotland, and various 
others. The scene in the court- 
house was curious in the extreme. 
The two thousand drew up outside 
round the tent while the prisoners 
were led in. One of the chiefs of 
the ‘united diggers’ marched in 
with his hat on and a drawn sword 
over his shoulders to see fair play ; 
however, he sheathed the obnoxious 
weapon on a mild remonstrance 
from the police magistrate. The 
authorities behaved admirably: they 
showed that they would deal out 
impartial justice to all parties. The 
Irish committee consisted of Tip- 
perary men, presided over by the 
son of a well-known nobleman. The 
court did not, however, recognise 
‘jumping:’ the acts of the offenders 
were condemned, and the guilty 
punished. This every one thought 
would put an end to the row, but it 
was not so. The ‘Tips’ assembled 
in great force, apparently deter- 
mined to carry everything by a 
coup-de-main. They marched at 
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least a thousand strong about the 
diggings. The opposite party showed 
an equally bold. front, and came up 
with ‘the enemy’ at the Alma. A 
fight, or rather battle, would have 
ensued but for the timely arrival of 
several commissioners with some of 
the principal storekeepers. One 
‘Tip’ left the ranks and fired his 
musket at the approaching body. 
He was immediately shot dead. 
This bloody example struck terror 
into the Irish, who walked off, and 
soon after dispersed. Parturiunt 
montes, &c. The affair, insignificant 
as were its results, will give an idea 
of how Irishmen unite, even in a 
bad cause. 


Home. 


After spending some years at the 
antipodes, it occurred to me one day 
that after all there is no country like 
Old England. I had travelled half 
round the world, and I came back 
round the other half. What Ihave 
written are but a few of the remi- 
niscences that come back to me now 
of that New Zealand and Australian 
life. Whether or not in that life I 
had gained all that I wandered so far 
in search of does not matter now. 

I learned this at least, that how- 
ever much Australia may be a land 
for getting money, houses, and acres, 
it is aland of few homes. To the 
Australian settler England is always 
home. 





SONG OF AN OLD MAN. 


By Frepericx Tennyson. 


I 


N° earthly touch of mortal Art 

Hath shaped this magic counterpart ; 
That lovely aspect, soft and bright,' 
Was drawn with pencils of the light. 


° 


= 


One moment—and the hand divine 
Had wrought thine image perfect-fine, 
The Shaper of the substance, He 
Could trace the Shadow, only He. 


3 
Though I was young when thou wert old, 
Young is the face that I behold, 
For now my days outnumber thine 
When lengthen‘d to their last decline. 


4 
Thy truth with the same truth is given 
Clearly, as tho’ the arch of Heaven 
Were shadow’d in a waveless sea, 
Thy faith, thy love, thy life I see. 
5 
That brow whereon green leaves of Youth 
Inwove with Pity, Love, and Ruth, 
Were garlanded thro’ Life’s whole year, 
And bloom’d when younger hearts were sere. 


6 


Those eyes as swect as when they shone 
Upon me forty years agone, 
Or shower’d those tears that thaw’d all pain 
In fruitful hearts, like April rain. 


= 


7 
Mother, it is thyself, the same, 
Should Death who took thee, take our name, 


Whoever looks on this may see 
All thou hast: been, all they should be. 


8 


If in those eyes some clouds o’ertake 
The laughing lights that from them break, 
Thro’ them more clearly didst thou see 
The true shape of Humanity. 


9 
If round that mouth, whose peaceful gate 
Was ne’er unclosed to Scorn or Hate, 
Earth’s ills have tortured to the earth 
The Heavenward-winged curves of Mirth ; 
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Io 


More mercifully from it came 
The low sweet voice thaf could not blame; 
The tearful smile that most endears 

More tenderly dried up our tears. 









It 


Haply in days far off from these, 

Long after this old heart shall cease, 
Fair girls shall see, and say ‘ behold 
A lady of the days of old!’ 









12 
And if they turn into a jest 

The fashion of thine ancient vest, 
The Virtues throned upon thy brow 
Perchance will look as young as now. 










13 
Haply they'll say, ‘ when do we see 

In these pale days of atrophy, 

When Knowledge fills the heart in vain, 
And Pleasure masks the scowl of Pain; 









14 
Such truthful Joy, such mild Content, 

Such Patience with such Pity blent, 
Such Hope, such Love, so near divine, ‘ 
Such Faith as in that eye of thine?’ 











15 
Ev’n as I gaze, mine ear down-dips 
To catch the breathing of those lips, 
Where the last blessed words, that fell 
In blessing from them, seem to dwell. 


16 


My days roll back; I dream no more, 
hy very self I stand before; 

And thou art showing me again 

How women serve to make us men. 








17 
Methinks it is a Mayday morn, 

From far and near the tide is borne 
Of exultation and of mirth, 

And Light and Song divide the Earth. 


18 


And hark ! I hear thee softly say, 
While the quick beams and shadows play 
Their gambols over lawn and lea, 

And the thrush sings fast and free, 














19 
‘Oh! Nature’s heart is blithe and strong, 
Her soul goes up in light and song, 

She knoweth not His daily care, 
Yet her great joy is as a prayer ; 
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20 


‘ When thou art gladdest,O my boy, | 
Speak thou with God who gave thee joy, 
And that low harmony apart 
Will reach His ears who strung thine heart.’ 


21 


Methinks, it is a Summer Even, 
Thou look’st into the moonlit Heaven, 
And then on me, and in thine eye 
Glitters a tear, I know not why. 


22 


I hear thee say—‘ When it shall be 
That years have sunder’d thee and me, 
And Care and Space shall hold apart 
Hand from hand, and heart from heart ; 


23 
Oft as thou seest the moon-lit night 
Like blessed memories, calm and bright, 
Oh! know, I send o’er Land and Sea 
On its hush’d wheels a love to thee.’ 


24 

The lamp wanes dim, and dimmer now, 
I feel thy lips upon my brow, 
And now I sleep, and dream of things 
Ah! not like my rememberings ! 


25 
Thou mayst be Queen of some soft star 
Far off, immeasurably far, 
And strong in godlike thoughts and deeds, 
And mindless of thy mortal weeds ; 


26 
Thou mayst be close beside me here ; 
But could I bid Thyself appear, 
And live—TI should be half afraid 
To choose between thee and thy shade. 


27 
How oft the Flatterer’s art hath drest 
Weak Vanity in Falsehood’s vest ; 
Here in this sun-drawn image see 
The very Self of Charity ! 
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WE once heard a remark drop 
from a pair of the sweetest 
lips that ever belonged to a gentle 
shdscesber, of the truth of which 
we have been the more convinced 
the more we have watched the 
vagaries and eccentricities into 
which its victims are drawn by that 
affection of the brain called by 
the wise folly, and by fools love. 
‘In all cases of attachment,’ said 
our beautiful moralist, ‘depend upon 
it one must be always bridled and 
saddled, the other always booted 
and spurred.’ Of the truth of this 
axiom experience has left us not the 
slightest doubt; but what a lesson 
does it convey as to the inherent 
selfishness of mankind, and the in- 
sufficiency of any earthly blessing 
to confer perfect happiness. The 
one that is ‘bridled and saddled’ 
has indeed ‘a jade’s time of it,’ the 
one that is ‘booted and spurred’ uses 
the latter instruments ruthlessly 
and without remorse. Who would 
be the loser in the game? Who 
would not wish to hold the bridle 
and apply the spurs? And yet 
perhaps there may come a time 
when it will be unspeakable happi- 
ness to feel that we have had all the 
suffering and all the sorrow, proudly 
conscious that we have been 
‘bridled and saddled ’ all our lives, 
and are about to die honestly 
in our harness at the end. Woe to 
the ‘ booted and spurred’ one, then. 
When the kindly face will be seen 
never again but in our dreams— 
when the fond heart we have wrung 
80 often is at peace for evermore— 
when a world’s wealth and an age 
of longing cannot unsay the cruel 
word, nor recal the cold glance— 
when hope is dead, and even wishing 
a bitter mockery, how much better 
to sleep peacefully beneath the 
daisies, wearied with the strife, sub- 
dued in the defeat, than to pluck 
them for aremembrance which shall 
pass away indeed, but shall leave 
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a blank more unendurable than the 
pain from which we prayed so fer- 
vently to be delivered. 

A pair are walking on the terrace 
at Boughton in the golden flush of a 
fine September morning; one is 
‘bridled and saddled,’ the other 
‘booted and spurred.’ 

Mary Cave, we need hardly ob- 
serve, was a lady of no undeviating 
habits, no precise observer of times 
and seasons. Some days she would 
idle away the whole morning in bed, 
reading her letters, stitching at her 
embroidery, and wasting her time ; 
on other occasions she would bustle 
up with the lark—and when Mary 
was busy, no one in the house, not 
even studious Lord Vaux himself, 
could be suffered to remain quiet. 

On the morning in question she 
was unusually wakeful, and this is 
the more unaccountable inasmuch 
as her sleep had been fitful and 
broken the whole night through, 
disturbed with dreams, and harassed 
with incongruous thoughts and 
fancies. Was she overfatigued, poor 
Mary! with her day’s hawking, and 
the rapidity of Bayard’s bounding 
movements; or was it that hard- 
fought game at chess played on till 
nearly midnight in the withdrawing- 
room, with many a false move, and 
many a smothered sigh? Why 
will that image never leave her 


brain? The studious brow bent 
over the shining pieces, the 
slender hand clenched on the 


board’s-edge, the long sheathed 
rapier meeting the point of its 
shadow on the polished oak floor, 
and the weary, weary look on that 
face when its eyes were raised to 
hers in the intricacies of the game. 
Why was he so weary? What was 
the secret reason of this over- 
powering melancholy, so different 
from the characteristic jollity of Sir 
Giles and theother Cavaliers? Could 
she ever penetrate it? Could she 
ever find her way deep, deep into 
M 
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that great proud inscrutable heart ? 
Had she already doneso? A thrill, 
keen enough to be painful, shot 
through her at the thought. Up 
and dressed, she walked to her 
window and looked out at the fair 
calm joyous morning, so full of hope 
and peace and happiness, so at 
variance with her own torn, restless, 
wayward mind! The sun was even 
now a hand’s-breadth above the 
horizon; his light had already tinged 
the dark a s of - me =o 
opposite hill with a purple glow. 
Patches of the undulating ca were 
gilded with his beams; a skein of 
wild-fowl, disturbed in their quiet 
refuge down amongst the osiers, 
were winging their arrowy flight, 
clear and distinct, against the pearly 
grey of the morning sky, flushing 

ere and there into a faint pink 
tinge. The deer, rising to shake 
the dew-drops from their flanks, 
were still in dusky shadow, while 
the woodpigeon cooing softly from 
the topmost branches of a fir-tree, 
trimmed her sleek plumage in a 
flood of light from the mornin 
sun. The fragrance of a a 
roses clustering round the basement 
of the old Manor House, stole in 
upon Mary, soothing her with as- 
sociations and memories of the past. 
What are all the chronicles of bis- 
tory, all the diaries of the most in- 
veterate journalist, to the vivid 
reality that a simple strain of music, 
the scent of the commonest wild- 
flower, can conjure up at a moment’s 
notice? Beneath her the smooth 
bowling-green, that necessary ad- 
junct to.every country-house in the 
olden time, stretched its shaven 
surface, innocent even of a daisy to 
mar its level uniformity, while broad 
terraces, with here and there a rough 
stone vase, and here and there a 
standard rose-tree, carried the eye 
onwards into the forest beauties, 
and wild irregularity of the thickly 
wooded park. 

A spare slight figure was already 
traversing these terraces, pacing to 
and fro with swift determined 
strides, buried deep in thought, and 
plucking ever and anon a blossom 
or a leaf, which he crumbled ner- 
vously in his hand, and cast aside. 

Mary was this morning seized 
with an earnest desire to tend 
her roses. She stepped out 
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upon the terrace, her white robe 
falling in graceful folds about her 
shapely figure, her brown hair 
waving in the breeze, her rich, 
ripe beauty glowing in the sun, her 
proud head thrown back with an air 
of enforced indifference, her whole 
gait and bearing stately and ma- 
jestic asaqueen. Yetshe trembled 
as she approached that plain unpre- 
tending man; and her voice shook 
audibly as she bid him ‘ good-mor- 
row,’ and interrupted his solitary 
musings. 

‘You are early, my lord,’ said 
Mary ; ‘and equipped, I see, for a 
journey. Must we, then, lose our 

uest so soon? It is not Lord 

aux’s custom to suffer his friends 
to depart after one night’s lodgings ; 
and you will scarce get leave from 
any of us to bid farewell at such 
short notice.’ 

Falkland was courtesy itself, and 
the gravest of mankind has no ob- 
jection to his meditations being dis- 
turbed by a pretty woman at any 
hour of the day or night, so he 
smiled as he replied :— 

‘It would need no second bidding 
for a tired and unwilling soldier to 
remain in such pleasant quarters, 
and least of all from you, Mistress 
Mary, stanchest of loyalists, and 
kindest and oldest of friends.’ 

Mary coloured with pleasure, and 
her eyes shone and moistened while 
he spoke ; her every nerve thrilled 
to the tones of that harsh impressive 
voice. ‘One more day,’ she said; 
‘we will only plead for one more 
day. There is still much to be done. 


. have a long correspondence to 


show you. There are traitors even 
about the Queen; and we must 

lay another game at chess! You 
am I never could bear to be beaten. 
I must have my revenge.’ 

Howsoft and tender was her voice, 
how irresolute her gestures, how 
different her manner from that as- 
sured, self-possessed air with which 
she addressed every one else in the 
world. He could not see it; he 
noticed no change; he was not 
thinking about chess: his was the 
great game played on the squares 
that were slippery with blood. 

‘It must not be, gentle Mistress 
Mary,’ he replied. ‘These are days 
in which we must all of us put our 
shoulders to the wheel. Alas! it need 
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not have been so once. You know, 
none better, how the ruler of the 
ship has failed to shift his ballast, 
and to trim his sails. He saw the 
course he felt it was his duty to 
steer, and he scorned to turn aside 
for shoal or quicksand. Yet I can- 
not but revere the man, be he 
monarch or subject, who will sacri- 
fice his all toa principle. The die is 
cast now, Mistress Mary ; it is too 
late to look back. We must throw 
the helve after the hatchet, and 
stand or fall together, one and all.’ 

Her eyes sparkled, though her 
cheek paled. It was sweet to be 
thus associated with him, no matter 
what the purpose, no matter what 
the result. She would stand or fall, 
womanlike, with her party, at all 
hazards; that means, she would 
follow Falkland, right or wrong. 
She said as much, and he went on, 
— as it seemed to himself than to 

er :— 

‘Yes ; we must stand or fall now. 
Thelastappeal, which I would cheer- 
fullyhave laid my head-on the block 
to avoid, has been resorted to, and by 
the decision of the God of battles 
must we now abide. War is surely 
excusable if it lead to peace. Oh, 
Peace! Peace! I see her in my 
dreams, with her olive-branch and 
her dove-like eyes, and the skirt of 
her pure white robe dabbled with 
blood from the carnage through 
which she must pass. I stretch my 
arms to clasp her round the knees, 
and implore her to remain, and she 
vanishes, and I wake—wake to 
what? To see merry England de- 
vastated from sea to sea, her quiet 
homesteads smoking, her fertile 
valleys spoiled and trampled by the 
hoof of war. Widows and orphans 
appealing to my sovereign and his 
advisers to restore them their lost 
protectors. Thank God for my 
countrymen! that the worst scenes 
of rapine and violence are spared 
us—that when the fight is over, men 
eannot at once forget that they come 
of the same stock, and speak the 
same language. But how long is this 
to last? How long will it be ere 
some unavoidable act of cruelty 
leads to reprisals, and all the horrors 
of ancient civil war are enacted over 
again? What will England be 


then? Oh, that I for one may not 
live to see those times !—that I may 
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die like a soldier under harness, and 
be spared a suffering worse a thou- 
sand times than such a death !’ 

‘But these calamities will be 
averted,’ she exclaimed eagerly, for 
her heart bid her believe that Pro- 
vidence itself would interpose to 
save such a being as Falkland. 
‘ Another victory or two, and the 
Parliament must succumb. Cannot 
Waller be cajoled? Is not Essex 
wavering? Have we not the wealth 
and the lands, and the old blood of 
England, all on our side? Are we 
not prepared, every one of us, to 
die if need be in the cause?’ And 
she would have died for it willingly 
then and there—she would have 
asked nothing better than to ‘seal 
her testimony,’ as her Puritan 
enemies would have termed it, 
‘ with her blood,’ but it must have 
been with her hand in Falkland’s— 
with her eyes fixed on Falkland’s 
face. Verily, a woman’s patriotism 
is influenced by other than the love 
of country. evertheless, if not 
sincere politicians, they are unfail- 
ing partisans; and Mary was as 
stanch a Cavalier as ever drew a 
sword. 

‘ And therefore it is that I must 
away to-day before the sun is an- 
other hour higher in the sky,’ said 
Falkland, with the rare smile that 
illuminated his plain features into 
actual beauty—that found its way 
straight to his companion’s heart. 
‘If our forces should be engaged; 
if the Parliament should be worsted, 
or we ourselves defeated ; in either 
case, Mistress Mary, you would not 
have me absent from my post ?’ 

‘In either case,’ she replied, with 
her voice trembling, her eyes 
deepening and moistening once 
more, ‘in either case, Lord Falk- 
land, I would be the last woman on 
earth to bid you stay. Ay! even 
if I had the right, the last on earth, 
because—because I—’ 

She hesitated, changed colour, 
and stooped to pluck a rose, which 
she picked to pieces, unconscious 
what she did; but she averted her 
looks from her companion, and 
seemed to count the tender pink 
petals as they feli noiselessly on the 
gravel path. Was he blind? was 
he totally insensible? was the man 
marble, that he could proceed so 
calmly and unconsciously— 
m2 
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‘There must be no reserve; we 
must cast all into the treasury, and 
hold back nothing. It is a small 
thing that I give my life; there is 
more than life to be sacrificed— 
happiness and home, and all the 
holiest affections of a man. I leave 
my duties,’ he spoke musingly and 
dreamily now ; ‘ I leave my children 
—I leave my dear fond wife’— 

‘Hold, my lord!’ interrupted 
Mary, with an abruptness which, 
though it was lost on her com- 
panion, was none the less startling 
to herself, that her breath came 
quick and her heart seemed to stop 
beating—‘ Hold! we have but little 
time before us; let us attend to the 
business in hand. I have letters to 
show you here.’ She drew a packet 
from her bosom as she spoke, one 
single missive detaching itself from 
the rest, and fluttering unobserved 
to their feet. ‘Letters from Jermyn; 
letters from Walter Montague, who 
writes like a Jesuit as he is; one 
from poor Marguerite, your old 
partner, my lord, in many a merry 
dance. There are traitors even in 
the Court; there are traitors about 
the Queen. We want the clear 
head, and the true heart, and the 
ready hand. Read those, Lord 
Falkland, and tell us all what is to 
be done next.’ 

He took the papers from her 
hand and perused them attentively. 
Again the light from within seemed 
to break over his whole counte- 
nance; and he returned them to 
her, quietly remarking, with an in- 
quiring look, ‘ There is still a link 
wanting in the chain, Mistress 
Mary. Have I seen them all ?’ 

The fallen missive lay under the 
skirt of her robe. For an instant 
she hesitated, and moved so as com- 
arg 4 to cover the spot where it 
ay, then stooped to pick it up, and 
blushing scarlet, placed it opén in 
Lord Faikland’s hands. 

‘One more,’ she said, ‘ from Lord 
Goring; here it is. He always 
writes so foolishly; he is so wild 
and thoughtless. Do not think—I 
mean, you cannot suppose—’ 

Her confusion overcame her com- 

letely. He did not seem to notice 
it. Ere he had perused a dozen 
lines he gave a little start, and then 
his port became loitier, his manner 
more courteous than ever, as he 


folded up the document and re- 
turned it to her, coldly observing— 

‘This leiter is private, Mistress 
Mary ; and, pardon me for the re- 
mark, highly characteristic of the 
writer. I was not aware you knew 
Lord Goring so well.’ 

She could bear it no longer; 
pride, reserve, prudence, decorum 
—all gave way ie the force of 
that hopeless, passionate love, sweep- 
ing in its headlong violence over 
every rational consideration, every 
earthly obstacle. 

‘And you think I care for him ?’ 
she sobbed out wildly; ‘that pro- 
fligate, that adventurer—that licen- 
tious, bold, bad man. Yow think it 
—that J care for him. Only say 
so !—only let me hear it from your 
own lips. J, who have had but one 
ideal ever since I was a girl—ZJ, 
who have dared to worship the best, 
the noblest, the greatest of man- 
kind.’ She had vaught his hand 
while she spoke, covered it with 
kisses, and was pressing it almost 
fiercely against her own beating 
heart; ‘I, who have loved the very 
ground you trod on for your sake ; 
who have been content to toil and 
scheme and suffer in the Cause, 
only to have a share in your work, 
a claim to your notice. 1, who have 
loved you—yes, loved you, Falk- 
land !—and | tell you so now boldly, 
for, come what may, I swear from 
henceforth never to see your face 
again—who have loved you for years 
fondly, madly, faithfully—without 
hope of a return. And you think 
lightly of me at the last. Oh! 
what will become of me; how shall 
I ever hold up my head again ?’ 

She burst into tears as she spoke. 
She clasped his hand with both of 
hers closer and closer to her heart, 
murmuring over it fond, broken, 
unintelligible words ; then suddenly 
drawing herself up, looked him full 
in the face. ‘Falkland,’ she said, 
‘from this hour we never meet 
again; but for your sake I give 
myself wholly and unreservedly to 
the Cause—for your sake I devote 
myself to it, body and soul!’ 

She swept past him into the 
house with the stately bearing she 
knew so well how to assume. The 
proud spirit bore her up the wide 
staircase and through the long pas- 
sages to her own chamber. If she 
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gave way when the door was locked 
and she had to wrestle it out un- 
assisted with the one great fatality 
of her life, what is that to us? 
‘ Verily the heart knoweth its own 
bitterness.’ 

We do not assert that from the 
corner of her window she did not 
watch him ride away on his event- 
ful and fatal journey ; but her oath 
was salialante kept from that hour, 
for on earth she never saw Lord 
Falkland’s face again. 

And he paced once more up and 
down the terrace, and thought of 
the beautiful woman who had so 
unreservedly cast herself upon his 
generosity, and so frankly confessed 
to him her wild and hopeless love. 
Then he remembered a fond, 
faithful face at home; and a thrill 
of pain shot through him as he 
reflected how he might never see 
that face again. ‘Alas, alas!’ he 
said, almost aloud, ‘is it even so? 
Is there no peace, no happiness on 
earth? Must there be nothing but 
conflict and sorrow, and envy and 
strife, in public as in_ private. 
Women’s hearts sore and breaking, 
men grappling at each other's 
throats. Peace, Peace! must I look 
for thee in vain, save in another 
world? Oh! I am weary of the 
times—God grant I may be out of 
them ere long!’ 

They were soon mounted for the 
journey, and a gallant cavalcade 
they made. Lord Vaux himself, 
bareheaded, conducted his honoured 
guest to the door. Grace Allonb 
presented the stirrup-cup, at whic 
good Sir Giles took a long and 
hearty pull. Habit is second nature 
after all; and in those days men 
belted on their swords and thrust 
themselves into their stout buff- 
coats on the eve of an engagement 
with as few misgivings and as little 
ceremony as would precede a stag- 
hunt or a hawking match. Even 
Grace postponed her tears till after 
their senda and accepted the 
ceremonious farewells of the Cava- 
liers; and admired the Cornet’s 
sorrel horse, perhaps also the sorrel’s 
rider, as if her father were not 
bound on a hazardous enterprise, 
and engaged in a sinking cause. 

Ah, we may prate as we will of 
the prestige of success; we may 
talk of the smile of prosperity, the 
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favouring gale of fortune. It is 
pleasantest, no doubt, and easiest 
too, to ride a winning race; but if 
we want to see examples of unflinch- 
ing endurance, brilliant heroism, 
and superhuman devotion, we must 
look for them amongst the partisans 
of a sinking cause—amongst the 
Bonapartists of 1814; amongst the 
Royalists of the Revolution; 
amongst the adherents of weak, chi- 
valrous, misguided Prince Charlie, 
and amongst the loyal gentlemen 
who closed their ranks around his 
ill-fated ancestor, who grudged not 
to lavish their treasure and their 
blood in support of a principle which 
their better sense told many of them, 
as it told Falkland, it was hopeless 
to attempt to establish. 

Cornet Bosville, however, was 
absent and preoccupied during all 
these courteous preparations for de- 
parture. To Sir Giles’s pledge, 
which half emptied the stirrup-cup, 
he gave but a coldreturn. To Lord 
Vaux’s hospitable entreaties that 
he would come back at some future 
time, and improve an acquaintance 
so auspiciously begun, he replied 
indeed in an eager aflirmative, but 
left off in the middle of his sentence, 
and looked about him with the air 
of a man who is expecting some- 
thing or somebody that fails to 
arrive. He was wondering where 
the bright vision of last night was 
hid? Why did she not appear to 
bid them farewell? Could she be 
watching them from the window of 
her chamber, and which was the 
happy window? At least these 
roses were likely to be her peculiar 
care, and the Cornet plucked one 
from its stem and hid it away care- 
fully in the breast of his butf coat. 
And Grace saw the movement, and 
wondered why he did it? and 
blushed as she thought of one or 
two possible ‘ wherefores,’ and ad- 
mired the sorrel more than ever. 
Cross-purposes again. It is well we 
cannot look into one another's 
hearts. Would Grace have been 
pleased or mortified could those soft 
dark eyes of hers have pierced 
through the Cornet’s buff-coat, and 
gr kerchief, and Flanders 
inen, to read the secrets hid be- 
neath those defences? Would the 
young soldier himself have been 
gratified had he known which was 
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really Mary Cave’s own chamber, 
and could he have looked through 
some four feet of stonework and 
seen with the eyes of the flesh that 
lady’s deep, wild, passionate dis- 
tress? Why was he not up half 
an hour earlier, and in the garden, 
to overhear her conversation with 
Falkland, and her last long fare- 
well? Would it have altered the 
whole course of his after-life, and 
nullified the vagaries which it is the 
author’s province to record ?—or is 
there no such thing as free will; 
and is the Cornet, like his fellows, 
but a well-dressed puppet in the 
hands of destiny? Sir Giles is 
right, after all. e attends to the 
business of the moment; he returns 
to the stirrup-cup, which he finishes 
at a draught; he marshals his own 
and Lord Falkland’s retainers in 
military order outside the court. 
‘God bless thee, Gracey! Take 


careof “Diamond,” ’saystheoldman, 
in a broken whisper and with tear- 
ful eyes, to his darling; but his 
voice rings out manly and cheerful 
the next instant, as he addresses 
Lord Falkland—‘ Everything is pre- 
_— my lord. There isnotime to 
e 


lost ; may I give the word to 
march ?” 

A trumpet sounds. A small pen- 
non, with the royal arms upon it, 
is hoisted by an honest English- 
looking yeoman. Horses snort and 
trample; steel and stirrup-irons 
ring cheerily ; hats are waved and 
farewells exchanged once more, and 
the men ride off to fight and bleed, 
and the women remain to watch, 
and weep, and pray. 


Cuapter VI. 
BOOTED AND SPURRED. 


In the sheds and outbuildings of 
an old straggling farmhouse upon 
the outskirts of the quiet town of 
Newbury, are quartered a squadron 
of Colepepper’s regiment of horse. 
Chargers are stamp'ng and snort- 
ing, and munching the long yellow 
straw, of which they pull out and 
waste at least as much as they con- 
sume. Strong well-built yeomen- 
looking troopers are tramping about 
in their heavy boots, now in the 
dairy, now in the kitchen, jingling 
their spurs, clattering their swords, 
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grinning at their own broad jokes, 
and making themselves very suffi- 
ciently at home. Buxom country 
lasses, confused yet not altogether 
displeased by the number and fer- 
vency of their admirers, bustle here 
and there, with scarlet cheeks and 
laughing tones, and rustic rejoin- 
ders to the rustic gallantries of 
their guests. The goodman of the 
house, one of those prudent indivi- 
duals who aspire to run with the 
hare and hunt with the hounds, 
being a stanch king’s man for the 
nonce, bestirs himself to draw his 
strongest ale and slice his fattest 
bacon for the refreshment of the 
troops. His neighbour, a quarter 
of a mile off yonder, on the opposite 
hill, has got wild Lord Goring for 
a lodger, and he blesses his stars to 
think what an escape he has himself 
had of such a visitation, and won- 
ders whether neighbour Hodge has 
sent his pretty daughters out of the 
way. 

A month or two ago he had a 
visit of the same description from a 
few of Waller’s godly cavalry, and 
he reflects that notwithstanding 
their rigid discipline, long faces, and 

ious ejaculations, the soldiers of the 

arliament were as eager to eat of 
the best and drink of the strongest 
as the noisy Cavaliers who are even 
now turning his house upside down. 
Nay, the exhortations and awaken- 
ings of the former were not confined 
exclusively to male converts; and 
black-browed, red-elbowed Joan 
had administered such a slap of the 
face to a certain proselytizing cor- 
poral as sent him down on the 
dairy floor with the suddenness 
and precision of a round-shot. 
Verily the man of war, under what- 
soever banner he fights, is too apt 
to arrogate to himself the exclusive 
protection of Beauty ; nor whatever 
might be the shortcomings and 
backslidings of the Puritan party, 
could the Cavaliers be held entirely 
blameless on this score. 

Our acquaintance Dymocke, grave 
and ill-favoured as is his long 
weatherbeaten visage, scored with 
the lines of more than forty years, 
has yet a dry confident way with 
him that works wonders with the 
female sex. Let the daughters of 
Eve say what they will, there is no 
man in whom they take such an 
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interest as a confirmed, sarcastic old 
bachelor. He is a riddle to be read, 
a rebel to be subjugated ; he begins 
by provoking, goes on to interest, 
and ends perhaps by tyrannizing 
over them most effectually. 

Joan’s proselytizing admirer, not- 
withstanding his cropped hair and 
hideous orange scarf, was a likely, 
well-looking youth enough, yet she 
knocked him down without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation when his blan- 
dishments became too personal ; 
but to judge by the expression of 
that determined young woman's 
physiognomy, such an argument is 
the last to which she would at this 
moment resort, even should her 
colloquy with sly, experienced Hugh 
Dymocke terminate in as hazardous 
an enterprise as that which discom- 
fited the unlucky corporal. 

‘ More eggs,’ said Joan, returning 
from a visit to the hen-roost, with 
flushed cheeks and an apronful of 
the spoils; ‘eggs and bacon and 
strong ale,—better fare than you 
and your master get at home, I 
warrant me, and better than you 
deserve, for all your smooth 
speeches and come-over-me ways. 

et along with you, do!’ 

The latter ejaculation was con- 
sequent upon a practical remark 
made by Dymocke, with his usual 
gravity, but which led to no further 
result than a continuance of the 
flirtation on the part of the lady. 

‘ Aye, it’s all mighty weli,’ con- 
tinued Joan, setting both arms 
akimbo, and looking boldly up at 
her companion; ‘ you tell us this, 
and you tell us that, and you think 
we're fools enough to believe eve 
word you say. Why now, for all 
your impudence, you dursn’t look 
me in the face and tell me you 
haven’t got a sweetheart at home!’ 

The expression which this flat- 
tering suggestion called into Dy- 
mocke’s face was a study in itself. 

‘Sweethearts here and sweet- 
hearts thére, my bonnie lass,’ was 
the courteous reply; ‘it isn’t often 
such a face as yours comes across 
us, fighting, and marching, and rid- 
ing, and conquering from one end 
of England to the other. There’s 
my master and the Captain as 
hungry as hawks; let’s have the 
eggs and bacon frizzling on the 
kitchen fire this minute, and you 
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see, if I’m alive this day week, and 
taken notice of maybe by the King, 
God bless him ! what sort of a story 
Til havetotell youthen. Soh, my lass, 
gently with the frying-pan. There’s 
a face for a wedding-favour!’ And 
with these ominous words the old 
soldier chucked the aforesaid face 
under the chin, and bore off the 
smoking dish in triumph for the 
repast of the two officers in the 
parlour. 

Cornet Bosville sat and mused in 
the wide chimney corner, careless 
of the noise and bustle in the yard, 
careless of his servant's ceaseless 
interruptions, careless of the com- 
rade who occupied the same cham- 
ber, and who also seemed deeply 
engaged with his own thoughts, 
careless even of his supper, that im- 
~~ event in the military day. 

e had ridden far and fast since 
sunrise; he had shared in Sir 
Giles Allonby’s careless jests, and 
the deep poetry of Falkland’s con- 
versation ; had listened absently and 
with equal lack of interest to both. 
He had reported himself to Cole- 

epper, and been complimented on 
fis diligence, and favoured with the 
welcome news that an engagement 
was hourly imminent. His heart 
did not stir as it used to do at the 
intelligence. He had inspected his 
troop with military care and preci- 
sion, nor neglected to see the good 
sorrel horse well fed and littered 
down; and now that the duties and 
fatigues of the day were over, he 
sat in the chimney corner and drew 
lines on the sanded floor with his 
sheathed sword, as if there were no 
other interest or occupation in life. 

Humphrey Bosville had insen- 
sibly passed the line of demarca- 
tion which separates lighthearted 
youth, with its bright anticipations 
and merry thoughtlessness, from 
ardent, reflective manhood, with its 
deep, absorbing passions, its strong 
ambition, the vague aspirations, the 
many cares and anxieties that wait 
upon a beard. Hitherto life had been 
to him a ss exclusively of the 
future, now there was a past on 
which to dwell and ponder. He 
had already learned to look back. 
Alas that sooner or later the les- 
son never fails to arrive! that the 
time must come when we are too 
surely convinced by experience 
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that the golden distance before us 
is but a mirage and a delusion ; 
that for all our discontent and 
unworthiness while it smiled, we 
have iad our share of happiness 
here; and that, like Lot’s wife, we 
cannot forbear to turn round and 
gaze yet once upon the city we are 
leaving for evermore. So we turn 
and look, and it strikes chill upon 
our hearts to think, that if we were 
never really contented there, how 
shall we be happy in the wide 
lonely desert stretching far away 
before us to meet the wide lonely 


“my 

osville’s had been no uneventful 
life, yet hitherto he had borne his 
part in its stirring scenes and stormy 
vicissitudes with the frank careless- 
ness of a boy at play. From his 
earliest youth he had been of a gen- 
tle chivalrous nature, which accorded 
well with his personal good looks 
and attractive physiognomy. As 
his exterior was fair and well-pro- 
portioned, adapted for proficiency 
in all sports and exercises, so was 
his disposition open, ardent, and 
imaginative, prone to throw itself 


enthusiastically into the present, but 
lacking foresight to provide for the 


future, or reflection to deduce coun- 
sel from the past. 

He would have been a gallant 
knight in the olden times of chi- 
valry, true to his God and his ladye 
love, ever ready to strike for the 
cause which he espoused, andnothing 
loth to — his single body against 
a host, if by such an act of self- 
devotion he could gain honour and 
renown; but he never would have 
been capable of assuming a leader's 
part in a great enterprise. He 
might have charged alongside of 
Richard Ceeur de Lion, but he never 
would have made a counsellor for 
Godfrey de Bouillon. Such anature 
in the times in which he lived was 
sure to embrace the profession that 
in the seventeenth century as in 
the nineteenth was esteemed the 
worthiest of gentle blood. As a 
matter of course he injured his pa- 
trimony, ruffling it amongst the 
gallants at Court ; equally as a mat- 
ter of course he girded his father's 
sword upon his thigh and took ser- 
vice in the Low Countries—that 
happy land, of which it seems to 
have been for centuries the privilege 
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to afford an arena for other Eu- 
ropean nations to fight out their 
quarrels at their leisure. 

At the siege of a small town in 
Flanders the company of musketeers 
to which he was attached had fired 
a few detached cottages, from which 
they had dislodged a superior force 
of the enemy. A poor little child 
had been left behind, overlooked 
in the flight of the inhabitants, 
and was found helpless and crying 
amongst the ruins of what had 
once been its home. The child’s 
mother, regardless of the danger 
to which she was exposed, was 
seen frantically waving her arms 
to her lost darling, and was only 
prevented from rushing to its rescue 
and her own death by a couple of 
stout soldiers who held her back by 
force. The ground between the 
hostile parties was swept by a 
withering cross-fire; Humphrey 
Bosville seized the child in his arms, 
and an old halberdier who was near 
him avowed that the infant ceased 
crying at once when soothed by that 
kind face and gentle voice. Coolly, 
steadily, as if on parade, with mea- 
sured step and slow, the young 
officer, covering the infant with his 
body, paced that deadly interval till 
he reached the ranks of the enemy, 
placed the babe in its mother’s arms, 
first kissing the child’s wet cheek, 
and then, with a courteous bow, the 
hand of the grateful woman. At 
the same pace, with the same bear- 
ing, he rejoined his own men, un- 
scathed and unmolested. The 
enemy did not even strive to take 
him prisoner, but the rough soldiers 
who saw the deed, friends and foes, 
gave him a cheer that rose above the 
rattle of musketry and the thunder 
of great guns. ‘The action was cha- 
racteristic of the man. He was 
brave, generous, and devoted, but 
there was too much of the woman in 
his heart. Such a nature is formed 
to be imposed upon, to be the tool 
and the cat’s-paw of longer heads 
and less sensitive feelings, above all, 
to be made a fool of by that sex 
which is proverbially addicted to 
‘ ride the willing horse too hard.’ 

His meditations were interrupted 
by the entrance of Dymocke bearing 
the repast which it had cost him 
such an expenditure of gallantry to 
obtain, and which he now placed 
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upon the table between the two 
officers with an expression of fa- 
therly care and satisfaction on his 
lean long visage which seemed to 
say as plainly as words themselves, 
‘What would become of my master 
—what would become of his friends 
—of Colepepper’s Brigade—of the 
army—of the King himself—without 
the experience and forethought of 
sage ugh Dymocke ?” 

reaking from a profound fit of 
abstraction, and drawing his chair 
to the table, Bosville’s comrade pro- 
ceeded to attack Joan’s triumph of 
culinary skill with all the energy of 
a practical campaigner. Nor did the 
Cornet himself, however engrossing 
may have been the subject of his 

revious meditations, seem to have 
ost the appetite which seldom for- 
sakes a soldier living, as the Cava- 
liers too often did, at free quarters. 
While the eggs and bacon are ra- 
‘i! disappearing under the com- 
ined trituration of two very hand- 
some sets of white serviceable teeth, 
and the large brown jug of strong 
ale is visibly approaching the ebb, 
we must take a to introduce to 
our readers a gentleman of good 
birth and station, bearing the name 
of George Effingham, and holding 
rank as a Captain of Horse in the 
Royal army. 

ool, brave, and resolute, Effing- 
ham had done good service on more 
than one occasion, when the general 
laxity of discipline and multiplicity 
of commanders were creating dis- 
order in the ranks of the Cavaliers. 
He possessed the rare faculty of 
retaining his presence of mind and 
mperturbability of demeanour when 
all around him were eager, excited, 
and confused. Nor did personal 
responsibility seem to affect his 
nerves one whit more than immi- 
nent danger. Such qualities are 
invaluable to an officer, and Cole- 
pepe favourite captain might 

ave become one of the most distin- 
guished commanders in the Royal 
army. But Effingham’s heart was 
never thoroughly in the cause. 
Essentially an enthusiast, one of 
that class whom persecution too 
surely develops into fanatics, he was 
continually reasoning in his own 
mind on the justice of the quarrel 
in which he had engaged. His ten- 
dency to fatalism bade him argue 
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that the constant reverses sustained 

by the Royal troops were so many 
additional proofs that they were 
warring against the will of Heaven; 
and the same misfortunes which en- 
deared the cause all the more to 
Bosville’s generous nature, shook 
Effingham’s fidelity and destroyed 
his confidence in its justice. 

His early life had been spent in 
study for the law, a profession for 
which his acute penetrating intel- 
lect seemed especially to fit him; 
but a physiognomist would have 
detected in the glitter of his dark 
deep-set eyes somewhat more of 
wild imaginative powers than is 
essential to the drawing of deeds or 
engrossing of parchments, whilst the 
firm strong jaw, the well set-on 
head, and old bearing were more 
in character with the buff-coat than 
the judge’s gown, with the tramp of 
horses, the ringing of shots, and the 
wild alarums of a skirmish, than the 
hushed murmurs of a court or the 
somnolent dignity of the bench. 

He is very dark, almost swarthy, 
with features of classical regularity, 
and a stern fierce expression on his 
countenance, as of one whom no 
consideration would turn aside from 
the path which he had once resolved 
to follow. A child looking into that 
set dark face would burst out cry- 
ing; his frame is large, square, 
and powerful, his very hand, white 
and well-shaped though it is, shows 
a giant’s energy and a giant’s grasp. 
Perhaps of all his comrades he likes 
Humphrey Bosville the best. Their 
characters are so antagonistic. With 
the exception of personal courage, 
they have not one quality in com- 
mon. Their ideas are so different ; 
there is such trusting kindliness 
about the one, such harsh defiance 
in the other, that they cannot but 
be friends. Woe to the man, though, 
that crosses George Eflinghain’s 
ene aay ie or foe, brother by 

lood or brother in arms, down he 
must go, without hesitation and 
without remorse! He would not 
turn aside a hand’s-breadth to avoid 
trampling down a wounded man in 
the battle; he would not swerve an 
inch from his purpose to spare the 
mother that bore him in the career 
of life. 

‘So Essex is marching parallel 
with our main body,’ said the Cornet, 
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setting down the ale-jug with a deep 
sigh after a hearty pull at its con- 
tents. ‘Now is the time to bring 
him to an action, and come down 
with our cavalry upon his flank. 
Byron has brought his horse up 
fresh and ready for work. Ourown 
brigade has rested for thirty-six 
hours, and will come out to-morrow 
like young eagles. The enemy must 
be weary and harassed: now or fever 
is our opportunity. We shall not 
get such another chance of winning 
laurels ina hurry. Zounds, Effing- 
ham, we ought to gather them by 
handsful this time !’ 

‘And we shall lose it,’ was the 
reply; ‘lose it, as we have lost 
every opportunity of terminating 
the struggle at a stroke ; lose it, an 
hold up our hands and bless our- 
selves, and call a council of war, 
and say, “‘ Who'd have thought it?” 
Humphrey, Providence is against 
us; we are fighting with invisible 
foes—with carelessness, supineness, 
immorality; we are “kicking against 
the pricks.” Laurels, forsooth! what 
are laurels after all?—weeds, rub- 
bish, refuse, dear to the unawakened 
heart! And you, young one, what 
have you to do with laurels? I 
never heard you talk so before.’ 

It was true enough. The spark 
of ambition had indeed lain dormant 
hitherto in Bosville’s breast. His 
daily pay (when he could get it), 
his nightly quarters, his troop, his 
duty, his horses, and his arms, had 
till now been all-sufficient for his 
wants and interests; this craving 
after laurels was something new 
and morbid—a fancy from without, 
so thought Effingham—not an im- 
pulse from within. He said as 
much. 

‘You have found somebody to 
give them to,’ continued he, laying 
his hand on the young man’s shoul- 
der and looking kindly into his face. 
* Poor boy, poor boy! I thought you 
were safe. All alike in the Royal 
army—all fools together, Hum- 

hrey. Listen, lad. I dreamed a 

ream last night. I pray that my 
dream come not over true! 
dreamed that we broke Waller's 
column, and were putting them man 
by man to the sword, when my horse 
fell, the old black horse, and the 
charge swept over me, and I rose to 
my feet light and unencumbered in 
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an instant, and there lay George 
Effingham on his back amongst the 
hoof-prints, with his black muzzled 
face deadly pale, and his sword in 
his hand, and his heavy horseman’s 
boots on, and a small] round spot on 
his forehead, as dead as Julius 
Cesar, and I stood by him and 
cared not that he had ever belonged 
tome. Then a headless figure in a 
courtier’s dress, with a courtier’s 
rapier and ruffles and bravery, came 
and placed its thin white hand in 
mine, and a voice asked me tidings 
of the wife and children it had left, 
and the cause it had too warmly 
espoused, and the master who had 
betrayed it, and I answered it as I 
would answer you, “Widows and 
orphans; a failing cause and a 
doomed King.” Then we were in 
London, for I could not release 
myself from the grasp of that thin 
white hand, and perforce I followed 
where it led, and we paused at the 
Tower Stairs, and the river was 
running red with blood, so we took 
boat and ascended to Whitehall, and 
the river was red with blood there 
too, and the thin white hand grasped 
mine et that I woke. Read 
me my dream, Hum hrey Bosville; 
expound to me my vision, and I will 
confess that there is wit even below 
the buff-coat and embroidered belt 
of an officer of the Royal army.’ 

‘I can read no dreams,’ answered 
Humphrey, his face kindling and 
his eyes sparkling; ‘but come what 
may, if all the rivers in broad Eng- 
land must run red with the blood of 
the Cavaliers, if I alone am left and 
they lead me out to the slaughter, 
as long as they don’t bind my hands 
I will fling my hat in the air before 
every canting Roundhead of them 
all, and shout with my last gasp, 
“God and the King !”’ 

A melancholy pitying smile stole 
slowly over Effingham’s counte- 
nance. A kindly glance, painfully 
at variance with his stern harsh ex- 
pression, shone out from his deep 
eyes. Again he laid his hand 
upon Bosville’s shoulder, and lead- 
ing him to the open window, bade 
him look forth and listen. 

The night was already dark, save 
for the glimmer of a few stars faintly 
twinkling in the solemn sky. All 
nature was hushed in peace and 
repose, but from Goring’s head- 
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quarters, on the opposite hill, the 
night-breeze bore the sounds of 
wassail and revelry, the stampin 
of feet, the jingling of vessels ; all 
the riotous sounds of an orgie, with 
a loyal chorus shouted out at inter- 
vals in no inharmonious tones. 
‘And these are the men,’ said 
George Effingham, ‘ with whom we 
are content to cast in our lot—with 
whom you and I must perforce be 
te to triumph, and content to 
e! 


Cuapter VII. 
THE REVELLERS. 


‘Hold, Goring! Twenty gold 
pieces—fifty, if you will! ‘tis an 
even main and chance. I set the 
caster !’ 

The speaker was a boy of some 
eighteen summers, tall and graceful, 
beautiful as Absalom, and, in his 
ee frame of mind, reckless as 

ucifer ; his eyes shining, and his 
face pale with wine, his long silken 
love-locks floating disordered over 
his point-lace collar and embroidered 
doublet, his belts and apparel all 
awry, a goblet of canary in his hand, 
and on his face the wild joyous 
gleam of a spirit that has never 
known misfortune or reverse. 
Goring smiled pleasantly—winning 
or losing he could always smile plea- 
santly—could betray a woman or 
run a man through the body with 
the same good-humoured expression 
on his handsome dissolute face. 

‘’Slife, Frank,’ said he, ‘ you've 
the devil’s luck and your own too. 
We can’t hold our way with the 

oung ones, can we, Sir Giles? 
evertheless, fifty, my boy, if you 
will ; just to oblige you this once.’ 

Ina hand white and soft as alady’s 
he shook the box aloft, and the im- 
prisoned cubes leaped out to mulct 
the young roué of fifty gold pieces 
for the benefit of the old one. The 
boy laughed, and drained his glass 
to the dregs. What cared he for 
fifty gold pieces, with the inheri- 
tance before him—the golden in- 
heritance of hope, that seems so 
inexhaustible at eighteen ? 

‘Once more!’ he shouted, flinging 
a heavy purse upon the table ; ‘ one 
more set, Goring, and then for 
another smoking bowl, and another 
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roaring chorus that shall rouse the 
crop-eared knaves in their leaguer 
out yonder on the hill, and bring 
them down by daybreak on the nest 
of hornets we have got ready for 
them at Newbury.’ 

‘ Softly, my lad,’ interrupted Sir 
Giles Allonby, laying his heavy 
hand on the purse, which Goring 
seemed already to look at as his 
own, ‘you've had gambling and 
drinking enough for one night; 
you'll have a bellyfull of fighting 
to-morrow, or I’m mistaken. Take 
an old soldier’s advice ; turn in with 
your boots on all ready for the 
reveillée. Get a few hours’ sleep, 
and so be up and alive to-morrow 
morning at daybreak. Iwas young 
myself once, lad, but I never coul 
keep the bowl trundling all the 
game through as you do; I never 
could burn the candle at both ends, 
and ride all day with Wilmot, to 
rest myself by drinking all night 
with Goring.’ 

‘Trust him to be snug and sober 
at this very minute,’ said the latter 
worthy, between whom and Wilmot, 
rivals in ambition, dissipation, gal- 
lantry, and war, there was a smo- 
thered grudge of many years’ 
standing. ‘ Wilmot’s fighting, and 
drinking, and lovemaking, must all 
be done by the square. Why, he 
never could fly a hawk in the morn- 
ing if he had heard the chimes ring 
never so softly over-night.’ 

‘Give the devil his due, Goring,’ 
observed Colepepper, a grim old 
officer, with a scar on his cheek 
that lent a sardonic expression 
to his whole countenance, and an 
inexhaustible power of absorption 
such as the handsome lad at his 
elbow had got drunk in trying to 
emulate. ‘i’ve seen him fight as 
well as here and there one. You 
haven't forgotten Roundway Down; 
and as for drinking—when Wilmot 
really turns his attention to drink- 
ing, he is a better man by two 
bottles of sack than any one here at 
this table.’ 

‘Granted,’ said Goring, in perfect 
good humour, and still fingering the 
dice-box, as if loth to lose the 
chance of another cast. ‘All I 
maintain is, he can’t do both. Give 
him two days of leisure to sleep it 
off, and he'll empty a hogshead ; 
put him in a corner where he can’t 
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run away, and he'll fight like a devil 
incarnate.’ 

‘Run away is a debateable ex- 
pression, my lord,’ said one of the 
guests with a grave tone, that at 
once silenced the clamour and at- 
tracted the attention of the rest of 
the party. ‘The phrase, as — to 
= friend, smacks somewhat of 
offence. I take leave to ask your 
lordship what you mean ?’ 

‘I mean what I say,’ answered 
Goring, still assuming his pleasant 
smile, though it deepened and har- 
dened somewhat about the lines of 
his mouth. ‘I always mean what I 
say, and say what I mean.’ 

Goring was one of those gentle- 
men who opine that there is no dis- 
honour so long as the sword is ready 
to maintain that which the lips have 
spoken, and that aslander or a false- 
hood can only affect the character 
of the man who utters it when he is 
not prepared to vindicate it by 
shedding of blood. It is anignoble 
creed, truly,and an unchristian-like, 
yet on its basis are founded many 
of those sentiments which we so 
falsely term the essence of chivalry. 

‘ Hold, gentlemen,’ said Sir Giles, 
‘remember our compact when we 
sat down. Goring only means that 
Wilmot is a practised tactician. 
You think so yourself, my Lord 
Byron: is it not so?’ 


Goring was the most placable of - 


men when nothing was to be gained 
by animosity. He stretched his 
hand to Byron—‘I said he'd fight 
like a devil, Byron, and I meant it, 
when he can’t run away ; and how 
can he run away, surrounded, as he 
takes care to be, by a guard of 
honour of “Byron's Blacks?” "Faith, 
I doubt if your fellows have ever 
been taught how to go to the rear.’ 
‘Enough said, my lord,’ answered 
Byron, completely appeased by the 
compliment, and wringing Goring’s 
hand with a hearty squeeze, whilst 
the handsome face hereditary in 
his family shone with an expression 
of gratified vanity. ‘The Blacks 
are ready for work at any time; 
another bowl to our ‘“* Next merry 
meeting with the Roundheads.” 
What say ye, gentlemen, we haven't 
drunk the King’s health yet ?’ 
‘Another bowl, by all means,’ 
shouted the young Cavalier, already 
half-sobered at the prospect of more 


revelry, ‘and Byronshallsuperintend 
the making of it, and we'll have our 
host’s pretty daughters in to dance 
a measure, and one of the Black 
trumpeters to play us a couranto. 
Hurrah !’ 

Lord Francis was indeed burnin 
the candle at both ends, and seeme 
as determined to make the most of 
his life as though he could have 
foreseen how short would be its 
term; as though he could have 
looked into the future scarce one 
brief lustre, and beheld a dis- 
mounted nobleman selling his life 
dearly at Kingston-upon-Thames ; 
brought to bay by some dozen 
Roundhead troopers, with his back 
against a tree, striking fiercely and 
manfully at them all, scouting the 
bare notion of surrender; dying 
gallantly, hopelessly, and devotedly 
for the King ; a true Villiers, ‘ pro- 
digal of his person’ to the last ! 

‘The pretty daughters are gone 
to bed,’ said Goring, whom the im- 
mediate prospect of an engagement 
with the enemy had placed in an 
unusually amiable frame of mind, 
and whom a residence of twenty- 
four hours in the farm had made 
completely familiar with the intri- 
cacies of the establishment and the 
habits of the inmates. ‘ Itis hardly 
worth while to disturb their beauty- 
sleep for such a performance as you 
propose. Let us fling a couple 
more mains, Frank, while the bowl 
is getting ready. You ought to 
have your revenge.’ 

Lord Francis seized the dice-box, 
nothing loth, and whilst the two are 
occupied in the strangely-fascinating 
alternations of hope and fear which 
render gambling so attractive a 
pastime, it is worth while to 
examine the person and attributes 
of that distinguished officer of whom 
so many stories were afloat; whose 
devotion to the King was more than 
suspected, yet who did such good 
service in his cause; whose character 
for consistency was so often im- 
pugned, yet who never failed to 
carry out any measure on which 
he had thoroughly determined ; 
whose general life and habits were 
esteemed so profligate, and yet who 
commanded the confidence of his 
master—aroyalexampleof propriety 
—and the obedience of his officers, 
of whom perhaps it would be unjust 
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to make the same assertion. A man, 
in short, whose every quality, good 
or bad, had been called in question, 
save his courage, and a greater por- 
tion of whose life had been devoted 
to establishing the converse of the 

roposition which states that ‘ faint 
Aen never won fair lady ;’ although, 
in justice to Mary Cave, we think it 
right to insist that, much as she may 
have appreciated his admiration, and 
freely as she returned him compli- 
ment for compliment, and gallantry 
for gallantry, she had never for an 
instant bowed her haughty head or 
turned her wilful heart towards 
wild George Goring. 

As he sits now, the gayest of that 
gay party, the stanchest reveller 
amongst all those hard-fighting, 
hard-drinking Cavaliers, thirstier 
than old Colepepper, more thought- 
less than young Lord Francis 
Villiers, who would suppose that 
handsome well-combed head to con- 
tain a mass of intrigues and state- 
secrets of which the simplest and 
least guilty might bring it incon- 
tinently to the block? Who would 
believe that kindly smile to mask 
a nature that never knew pity 
nor remorse; that never had the 
generosity to forgive an injury, nor 
to forego an advantage; that never 
spared a woman who trusted it, nor 
a man who crossed its path? Al- 
ready verging on middle age, he 
looks bright and fresh and debonair 
as the youth whose money he is 
rapidly winning with that easy 
smile. It requires a keen observer 
to detect in the little wrinkles about 
the eyes, the deep hard lines around 
the mouth, years spent in dissipation 
and indulgence, years of reckless 
profligacy and fierce excitement 
and bold defiant crime. He is 
beautiful still, in all the — of 
man’s beauty, with his noble head 
and his white smooth brow, and his 
soft eyes, and the long curls of 
dark silken hair that fall like a 
woman’s round his oval face. He 
is beautiful in his manly, vigorous 
figure, on which his rich uniform 
sits so becomingly, which is formed 
alike for strength, activity, and 
grace, despite the limp habitual to its 
a limp which, as some of his 
air admirers think, does but add to 
the distinguished ease of his bearing, 
and the origin of which is a mystery 
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whereof a thousand rumours are 
afloat. He is beautiful still, but it 
is the beauty of the tiger or the 
panther; the outward beauty that 
strikes upon the eye and commands 
the admiration of the vulgar, that 
seldom wins a heart worth the 
winning, and if it does, too surely 
breaks it, and flings it scornfully 
away. 

There he sits, keenly intent upon 
the game, yet noting every jest that 
passes, joining in every laugh that 
rises amongst his guests, sipping 
his wine at intervals, and bowing 
courteously to the young nobleman 
whose gold he wins with such grace- 
ful ease. Goring is the Mentor to 
whom has been entrusted this young 
Telemachus, and these are the 
Circean draughts of pleasurein which 
he would initiate his mother’s son, 
were it to conduce in the remotest 
degree to his own advantage. He 
is playing the great stake himself ; 
he has a high command, a proud 
position. Any day may nl or 
mar him, may raise him to the pin- 
nacle of ambition, or leave his 
saddle.empty, and his title gone to 
the next-of-kin. Has he not enough 
to risk? enough to interest him ? 
Can he not leave untouched that 
half-fledged ruffler of the game? 
No! there are a few broad pieces 
still left at the bottom of the purse, 
and he must have them all! 

‘One more glass of canary,’ says 
the tempter, filing his antagonist a 
bumper with his own white hand. 
‘ One more main, Frank, my lad, just 
to give you a chance ; and then for 
the fresh bowl of punch, boys, and 
a rousing health to the King! Who 
knows where we shall be this time 
to-morrow ?” 

The glass was emptied. The 
main was called, and flung; the 
purse was emptied; and Goring, 
with a careless smile, swept the 
young man’s last Jacobus from the 

oard. He was quite cool and 
sober ; he had no excitement in the 
game, felt no devil roused in him by 
the debauch. He was simply in his 
natural element, in the atmosphere 
of vice which was most suitable to 
his temperament and his constitu- 
tion. To roba friend of his money, 
to cajole him of his mistress, to 
finesse him out of his life should he 
presume to make objections—such 
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were merely ‘the customs of society,’ 
‘the ways of the world;’ they 
suited one like Goring admi- 
rably—the game was adapted to his 
style of play, and he generally rose 
a& winner. What could be better ? 
He would be the last to wish the 
rules altered. 

God help us all! And yet this 
man was once a laughing, frank- 
hearted child—once clasped his 
little hands and said his prayers at 
his mother’s knee ! 

The scene was worthy of the 
actors. A long low room, with a 
stone floor, and a wide chimney 
in which sparkled and smouldered 
the embers of a wood fire, a few 
rough deal forms, over which the 
heavily-booted Cavaliers straddled 
and lounged in every variety of 
attitude; a wide high-backed, 
earved-oak chair, the farmer's es- 

‘cial throne, in which was esta- 
Plished the giver of the feast; a 
coarse ricketty table, on which clat- 
tered and jingled every description 
of drinking-vessel, from the deep 
stone jugs and black jacks of the 
farm itself, to the tall gilt goblets 
and massive silver ons, richly 
chased and burnished, which formed 
the moveable canteen, perhaps the 
spoils, of the Royal officers, and 
which had as yet escaped the melt- 
ing-pot, sooner or later the destin 
of such convertible valuables. All 
this seen through clouds of tobaeco- 
smoke, for the Virginian weed was 
even then in universal use, although 
it must be confessed but asthe hand- 
maid of debauchery, whereas she 
is now the domestic companion 
and consoler of many an honest 
man’s hearth. Amidst her floating 
vapours could be discerned the 
graceful figures of the Cavaliers, 
manly and soldierlike, wearing one 
and all the nameless stamp of 
high birth and refinement of 
manners conspicuous even in the 
licence of a camp and the freedom 
of a drinking-bout. Here sat chi- 
valrous Byron, with a calm con- 
tented smile smoothing his well- 
cut features, somewhat flushed with 
wine. His thoughts were of the 
pleasantest—of his stanch, well- 
mounted troopers—of his new 
peerage, so lately won by the sword 
—of the dream of ambition opening 
so auspiciously on the daring soldier 
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and devoted Loyalist. There re- 
clined old Colepepper, with his 
scarred cheek and grim war-worn 
face, his elbows resting on the table, 
his spurs jingling against each other 
as he mused on cavalry tactics, and 
supplies of food and forage, and 
the remounts preparing in York- 
shire and the horse-breeding coun- 
ties for his brigade—dry topics, 
which he took care to moisten with 
repeated applications to the goblet 
at his hand. 

There was Sunderland, the young 
and gentle volunteer, attached as 
aide-de-camp to the King himself, 
and who, coming to Goring with 
despatches, had been prevailed upon 
to remain and partake of his hospi- 
tality. There was Carnarvon, the 
jovial kindly-hearted gentleman, 
the ornament and delight of the 
Court, the finest horseman, the 
best hawker, the keenest sports- 
man ‘of his day, the adept at all 
manly exercises, the lancer, the 
swordsman, the racket-player, the 
traveller in strange countries, who 
had breathed himself with the most 
skilful fencers of France, had flung 
the jereed in ‘Old Castile,’ had 
smoked his chibouque with the 
Grand Turk at Stamboul, listening 
with breathless attention to his 
neighbour, Sir Giles Allonby, whose 
thoughts and whose discourse, far 
from the present scene of revelry, 
were resting on merry pastures and 
blue cloudless skies, and hawk 
and heron, and hood and jesses, and 
all the delights of the noble science 
of falconry. 

‘So the match shall be made, 
good my lord,’ said Sir Giles, as 
sober as a judge, notwithstanding 
his potations, and prepared as usual 
to back ‘Dhawenk' ’ against all and 
everything on the wing. ‘The 
match shall be made for fifty gold 
“ys a-side ; and I pray you to my 

insman’s poor house o Boughton, 
where we will entertain you to the 
utmost of our humble means, and I 
will show you such a flight as shall 
delight your eyes in the pastures 
of his Majesty’s royal domain at 
Holmby, where I have had licence 
to fly my hawks since the days of 
his father, God bless him and sain 
him! for a discreet sovereign, and as 
good a sportsman as ever sat, albeit 
somewhat insecurely, in a saddle!’ 
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The subject was sure to interest 
Carnarvon, passionately attached as 
he was to all field-sports. ‘I have 
heard that gentle King Jamie loved a 
good horse well,’ he replied, ‘ but I 
always believed he piqued himself 
most upon his skill in the chase, and 
his knowledge of all the secrets and 
science of the noble art of venery.’ 

‘Horse and hound, hawk and 
horn, nothing came amiss to King 
Jamie,’ was Sir Giles’s answer. ‘ He 
could follow a buck, and take a buck, 
and carve a buck, aye, and eat a 
fair portion of a buck, provided it 
were washed down with a huge 
allowance of canary or a tubful of 
claret. Oh! the times that I have 
seen at Holmby, my lord, when the 
King came down to hunt the stag 
over the Heddon moorlands; and 
we rode all day, gingerly enough, 
for it was not to be thought of that 
we should outstrip his Majesty ; 
and caution, between you and me, 
my lord, was a chief ingredient in 
his royal character. He had it for 
his whole family, I think ; but then 
we made up for it by drinking like 
Dutchmen at night. None of your 
grand entertainments such as de- 
lighted his ancestors ; none of your 
boar’s-heads, and peacocks dressed 
in feathers, and such dishes of state ; 
but a reeking haggis—by St. George 
avillainous compound!—and a capon 
or so, with afew confections; but 
washeddown,markme! by winesuch 
as you never drink now-a-days. I 
sometimes think the Parliament has 
spoiled the liquor, as they spoil 
everything else. And then for 
company, myself and poor Archie 
Armstrong, and two or three hard- 
headed Scots lords, to whom nothing 
came amiss. You have been in 
many countries, Carnarvon, and 
drunk with men of many nations ; 
can you tell me why a Scotchman, 
who is a native of a cold climate, 
is always so confoundedly thirsty ? 
But the King’s delight was in what 
he called a ‘cozy bit crack’ with 
a few kindred spirits, unawed 
by his son, whom he respected, or 


the favourite, whom he feared ; who 
could drink, for that matter, like a 
fish, as all his family can, witness 
this boy here, who will have old 
Colepepper down under the table 
now before he has done with him! 
But to return to the nights at 
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Holmby. I have seen Archie Arm- 
strong so drunk that he could not sit 
upon his horse to go out hunting in 
the morning, and once he tumbled 
out of his saddle into the Nene, and 
when we set him up by the heels to 
dry, with the water running out of his 
boots into his neckerchief, and the 
King rode laughing fit to split his 
sides, and asked him “ How is it 
with thee, gossip? Methinks at 
last thou hast liquor more than 
enough!” he replied, sawing the 
air with his hand, as if deprecating 
all further hospitality, ‘“ Enough, 
gossip! I thank thee. Enough! 
I’m for nae mair this bout—neither 
het nor cauld!” The King laughed 
that you might have heard him at 
Northampton; and, ‘faith, Archie 
was a ridiculous figure as you should 
wish to see. But here comes the 

unch; so now for one rousing 

ealth, and ‘Confusion to the 
Roundheads!” After that, we have 
no more to-night, gentlemen, neither 
hot nor cold !’ 

As Sir Giles spoke, neighbour 
Hodge entered the room, bearing 
aloft in person a huge bowl of the 
steaming compound, which was 
greeted with a shout of welcome by 
the Cavaliers, and soon went the 
way of its predecessors, amidst 
boisterous laughter, strange oaths, 
clapping of hands, stamping of feet, 
snatches of many a wild ranting 
chorus, and all the discordant jubi- 
lee of a debauch. 

And yet many an anxious heart 
far away was aching for these re- 
vellers; many a little child had 
been taught to pray that very night 
for their welfare; many a fond 
lonely woman was weeping and 
watching even then, picturing to 
herself the beloved one, not 
flushed and swollen with wine, but 
ealm and hushed in _ peaceful 
sleep; and many a one there pre- 
sent ere the same hour to-morrow 
would be down, stiff and stark, with 
a white rigid face turned upwards 
to the stars of Heaven. 

Falkland, too, heard the dying 
shouts which concluded the nightly 
festivities of his comrades. He, too, 
had been awake and astir, but his 
vigils had been like those of some 
ancient knight who shrives him- 
self and guards his armour ere the 
dawn of his great enterprise. 
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He had watched and prayed and 
pondered, long and earnestly, look- 
ing intently at one bright star 
shining conspicuously amidst the 
glittering diadem that crowned the 
sweet autumn night. He was puri- 
fying himself for the struggle, 
arming for the fight,—preparing 
his spirit unconsciously for the 
great unknown. 

And one at Boughton was gazing 
fixedly at the same star, and pray- 
ing her heart out, womanlike—not 
for herself, but for him. 


Cuarter VIII. 
NEWBURY. 

‘How much longer are we to 
stand here idle, mowed down by 
round shot and exposed to the fire 
of those crop-eared citizens?’ ex- 
claimed Bosville, as the sorrel 

awed impatiently and shook his 
Pridla, whilst the men of his squad- 
ron murmured audibly behind him 
at an enforced inactivity, always so 
trying to the undisciplined troops 
of the Cavaliers. 

‘Steady; men,’ was George 
Effingham’s reply, as he confronted 
his little band, carelessly turning 
his back to the sharp fire poured 
in upon them by the Parliamentary 
artillery, admirably served and in a 
commanding position, from which 
they had got therange of their enemy 
toa nicety. ‘Steady fora few minutes 
longer. Our time will come di- 
rectly. I never knew Prince Rupert 
keep us so well in hand as he has 
done to-day. ‘ He laughs best who 
laughs last,” Humphrey ; and the 
game is none the worse for being 
played according to rule. See, the 
pikes are deploying into line even 
now, and here comes Sunderland at 
a gallop with orders.’ Effingham’s 
eyes were beginning to glitter, and 
his dark face to pale a shade or two, 
as was customary with him when 
the moment of action had arrived. 

They had waited for it long 
enough. The day was already be- 
ginning to wane, and Colepepper’s 
Horse, with a strong support of 
‘ Byron’s Blacks,’ had been held in 
reserve so carefully, that they al- 
most feared they were destined to 
have no share in the stern conflict 
which they could themselves behold 
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waged by their comrades with the 
Parliamentary army. 

Essex had taken up a stron 
osition on an eminence calle 

igg’s Hill, disposing his troops in 
stationary masses, as though un- 
willing to assume the offensive, and 
trusting to the well-known impru- 
dence of the Cavaliers to attack 
him on ground most disadvan- 
tageous to their principal arm—a 
fiery and impetuous cavalry. The 
King’s troops, on the contrary, had 
it at their own option to give or 
decline battle; and their obvious 
tactics would have been to draw the 
enemy, if possible, from his strong- 
hold, and whilst manewuvring on 
the plain, to fall upon him with their 
cavalry. The older officers saw 
this at a glance, and Goring, smart 
and debonair as though turned out 
for a review, detached Sir Giles 
Allonby with a handful of veterans 
whom he could trust, to make a 
feint, followed by such a retreat as 
should tempt the Parliamentary 
leaders into a general advance of 
their whole line. 

The old knight acquitted himself 
admirably of his duty. But alas! 
the maneuvre succeeded only too 
well. The Roundheads detached a 
party of veteran horse to check him. 
A strong body of foot advanced to 
the assistance of their comrades. 
One or two headstrong young Cava- 
lier officers, without waiting for 
orders, engaged the cavalry regi- 
ments they commanded. Prince 
Rupert, never sufficiently Fabian 
in his tactics, was nothing loth to 
offer the main body of his horse, 
and was soon to be seen conspicuous 
in the van leading a succession of 
those brilliant headlong charges 
which have made his name prover- 
bial as the bravest of the brave, and 
the rashest of the rash,—charges 
which must succeed triumphantly 
or fail irrevocably, and to which, in 
their undisciplined impetuosity, the 
slightest check is too apt to prove 
fatal. Notwithstanding their advan- 
tage of position, notwithstanding 
their superior discipline and num- 
bers, the Roundhead horse gave 
way before the furious onslaught of 
the enemy ; and the day must have 
ended in a triumph for the Royal 
cause had it not been for the un- 
expected steadiness and gallantry 
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with which the pikemen stood their 
ground,—a gallantry the more sur- 
prising both to friend and foe, inas- 
much as it was displayed by the 
hitherto untried trained bands of 
London, whom the Cavaliers, as 
was natural, held in unbounded 
derision and contempt, and in whom 
even the Parliamentary veterans 
had no great confidence as the 
champions of a doubtful day. 

‘The knaves stand fast with their 
yard-measures in their hands,’ 
quoth Goring, wiping his bloody 
sword on his horse’s mane as he 
re-formed his brigade, and brought 
them once more into position, after 
leading them through and through 
a column of the enemy’s horse, 
striking fiercely to right and left, 
like the veriest trooper, the grim 
smile deepening on his countenance 
at every blow. 

‘ Those pikes will turn the tide of 
the action yet, my lord,’ was Sir 
Giles’s reply, as the experienced 
eye of the veteran detected the 
diminished ardour and failing 
horses of his own cavalry. ‘ Zounds,’ 
added the old Cavalier, ‘it shall 
never be said his Majesty’s troops 
were turned by their own trades- 
men. If they would but deploy 
into line! One more effort, and we 
might be amongst ’em.’ 

Goring laughed. ‘ Opportunity, 
you know, Sir Giles, opportunity is 
everything, both in love and war. 
The happy moment has at length 
arrived; and here comes Sunder- 
land with orders.’ 

In effect, even as he spoke, the 
young Lord Sunderland rode up at 
a gallop, glancing eagerly at Cole- 
payers reserve, in which Effing- 

am and Humphrey Bosville were 
deploring their inactivity. As he 
pulled up at Goring’s side with a 
courteous bow, he delivered his 
message. ‘You will form the re- 
mains of your cavalry, my lord,’ he 
said, ‘upon Colepepper’s reserve, 
and advance with the whole up the 
hill. The pikes are even now de- 
ploying into line, and the Prince 

ids you——’ 

Goring was drawing his girths a 
hole tighter; his head was bent 
down to his pistol holsters, but he 
looked up quickly as the young 
Earl’s voice ceased, and saw that 
a round shot had taken him off his 
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horse, and that the intelligent, ar- 
dent messenger of an instant back, 
so full of life, and spirits, and 
gallantry, was now a_ ghastly, 
mutilated mass that would never 
speak again. 

‘I suppose he had nothing more 
to say,’ observed Goring, drawing 
on his glove, and patting his horse 
carelessly on the neck, as he turned 
to Allonby with a calm, unmoved 
countenance. ‘Sir Giles, form your 
regiment on my left. We will ad- 
vance at a trot up to yonder brush- 
wood, and there I will give the word 
to charge. I think we can pay the 
reckoning yet.’ 

In the mean time the trained 
bands, who had already sustained 
the attacks of the Royalist cavalry 
with such determined obstinacy, 
and whose long pikes, held by 
strong English arms, and backed by 
stout English hearts, formed a 
bristling hedge of steel which not 
even the King’s troopers could 
break through, were in the act of 
making a flank movement to ac- 
quire a position more favour- 
able than that which they had al- 
ready occupied. Prince Rupert’s 
eagle eye, ever quick as lightning 
to detect an advantage, saw their 
wavering line, and seized the op- 

ortunity to order up his reserve 
for one last desperate effort. The 
rise of the hill was against the 
horses ; a minute sooner and they 
would have been in time, but ere 
the cavalry could reach their steady, 
resolute foes, they had again be- 
come a stationary mass of resis- 
tance, hedged with steel, and pour- 
ing forth a deadly, withering fire, 
that enforced the Royalists to re- 
turn, emptying many a saddle, and 
bringing many a curled head to the 
dust. Old Colepepper stormed and 
swore in vain. The most he could 
accomplish was to make an orderly 
retreat; and as Humphrey Bos- 
ville, with tears of shame and indig- 
nation in his eyes, brought his 
troop back in good order to their 
appointed position, Effingham 
quietly observed, ‘Another point 
in the game scored up against us, 
oung one. Another opportunity 
ost! Laurels, indeed, Humphrey! 
better gather a handful of weeds, 
and lay your head down here on 
the turf, and be at rest!’ 
N 
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In another instant he had darted 
like lightning from his men, and 
was engaged hand to hand with 
some half a dozen of the enemy’s 
cavalry, who, like meaner birds 
about a hawk, were besetting the 
gallant Earl of Carnarvon, and 
hemming him in on all sides with 
their swords. That officer had got 
detached from his own men, and 
was now returning, alone and on a 
tired horse, through the scattered 
troopers of the enemy. Strong, 
athletic, and a practised swordsman, 
he had already emptied more than 
one of his opponents’ saddles; but 
he was exhausted and outnumbered, 
and George Effingham’s assistance 
came too late. 

He had received a_pistol-shot 
which had broken his bridle arm, 
and deprived him of all control over 
his failing steed. Still, his fine 
horsemanship and thorough use of 
his weapon enabled him to hold at 
bay the troopers in his front ; but, 
alas! a sword-thrust from the rear 
had run him through the body; 
and as George Effingham cut down 
the successful assailant, and took 
the Earl's horse by the bridle to 
turn him out of the press, the life- 
blood was welling up through the 
rivets of his breastplate, and satu- 
rating the stout buff-coat with its 
frothy crimson stains. Courteous 
and gentle to the last, he thanked 
Effingham for his services. 

‘I am bounden to you, comrade,’ 
he said, sinking forward on his 
horse's neck, ‘ but it is too late. I 
am hurt to the death, for all my 
cunning of fence. I pray you leave 
me, and save yourself.” Even as he 
spoke he fell heavily from his 
horse; and Effingham, with many 
a shrewd blow and many a hair- 
breadth ‘scape, fought his way back 
to his own men. 

Night was by this time drawing 
on; and as its dark mantle fell over 
the combatants, neither Cavaliers 
nor Roundheads could boast of 
a decided victory. The gallant 
trained bands bivouacked on the 
ground they had held with such 
stubborn valour ; and although they 
made an orderly retreat at daybreak, 
pursuing their line of march for the 
capital, and regardless of the harass- 
ing attacks made on their rear by 
the indefatigable Prince Rupert, 
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with a thousand musketeers and 
such of his cavalry as were not in- 
capacitated by the action of the 
previous day, they could scarce 
plume themselves on having gained 
any positive advantage over their 
opponents. 

umphrey Bosville and George 
Effingham slept under the same 
cloak, the sorrel and the black 
picketed close to their feet. Their 
squadron formed a strong outpost 
of Prince Rupert's advancing 
column, and they were to be ready 
for the pursuit with the first dawn 
of the morning light. Goring re- 
turned to his quarters at the farm- 
house on the hill, doubtless to re- 
ceive a hospitable welcqme from 
neighbour Hodge and his pretty 
daughters. Old Colepepper and Sir 
Giles Allonby waited on the King 
with their’ respective reports of 
losses and success. A few hours 
reconcile the survivors after an 
action to anything and everything 
that has befallen. There are 
rations and forage to be issued, men 
and horses to be accounted for, 
reports to be drawn up, misadven- 
ture glossed over and successes 
made the most of; and then, when 
the fatigues of the day are past, the 
exigencies of the morrow provided 
for; ‘tis but another day gone by, 
after all, and conquerors and con- 
quered lay them down, 


The weary to sleep and the wounded to 
die. 


So the trumpets sounded the 
reveiliée blithely ere the first streaks 
of the morrow’s dawn; and Effing- 
ham’s squadron were up and 
mounted, and filing slowly over the 
ground of yesterday’s hard-fought 
struggle in the early light of the 
soft autumn morning. Above their 
heads the heaven breathed of peace 
and beauty and holy calm; the 
birds were singing in the copse and 
hedges, the sheep bleating on the 
distant hill; but below their feet 
the very bosom of mother earth was 
torn and scarred by the fierce 
struggle of her wayward children. 
The ground occupied by the enemy 
was indeed vacant, for Essex was 
by this time in full and orderly re- 
treat; but the traces of the conflict 
were but too apparent in broken 
wagons, dismounted guns, ‘turf 
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ached and trodden by dinted 

oof-marks and scored with wheel- 
tracks; worst of all, in helpless 
bodies of men and horses, lying as 
they fell, the dying and the dead. 

Bosville shuddered as he gazed ; 
a man must indeed be inured to war 
who can look unmoved on such a 
scene. Effingham’s eye dilated as 
he touched his comrade’s arm, and 
pointed to a heap of dead who had 
evidently made a gallant attempt to 
storm an orchard surrounded by an 
old blackthorn hedge, and been shot 
down man by man as they came up. 

‘The apples in the orchard are 
hanging ripe from the bough, but 
the harvest of death is already 
gathered and carried home,’ said 
Effingham. ‘Humphrey, we are 
like the Assyrians when they came 
up by thousands against the might 
oF Judea, and lo! an unseen arm 
smote the horse and his rider. 
Have not these been kicking against 
the pricks? Verily the Lord is 
against us !’ 

‘ I saw them charge over this very 
ground yesterday,’ was the young 
soldier’s comment, ‘and a nobler 
feat of arms I never witnessed, nor 
a finer fellow than the officer who 
led them! It was not Byron, for 
Byron was on the right with the 
rest of his Blacks, and would have 
turned their flank had the crafty 
Roundhead not placed a field-piece 
at the angle of the orchard. I could 
not recognise the officer at that dis- 
tance, but I saw him put himself at 
the head of a handful of cavalry, 
and lead them twice up to this old 


straggling hedge, and twice they 
were repulsed by the deadly fire of 


the musketeers who lined it. The 
third time he leapt his horse into 
the orchard, and I am certain I saw 
him fall some twenty paces before 
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any of his men. By St. George, 
there he lies !—man and horse under 
that large tree. Let us go in, 
Effingham, and see who he is!’ 

The two Cavaliers dismounted, 
and walked reverently and slowly 
up to the corpse. He was lying 
away from his dead horse, on his 
back. The charger had evidently 
fallen riddled with bullets at the 
same instant that his rider was 
struck. The corpse was stretched 
at length, its right hand still grasp- 
ing its sword, and an ineffable ex- 
pression of peace on its pale up- 
turned face. Yes! in the midst of 
war he had found it at last. No 
more bitter misgivings now, no more 
weary longing and harassing anxiety 
—no more aching heart and sicken- 
ing hopes and fears for Falkland. 
There he lay, the good, the gene- 
rous, the gifted; born to be the 
ornament of a Court, the pillar of a 
state, the hope of a nation; and 
there he lay, shot below the girdle 
by some obscure musketeer, himself 
perhaps all unconscious of the deed. 
Many were the good and great men 
that joined the Royalist cause— 
many a noble heart shed its blood 
for King Charles; many a wise 
head plotted for the Crown; many 
a stalwart arm struck its last to the 
war-cry of ‘God and the King;’ 
but there was but one Falkland, 
and the morning after Newbury he 
was found a corpse. 

The tears started to Bosville’s 
eyes. 

‘ Let us send back a party to bur 

him,’ said he. ‘The Prince will 
willingly spare enough men for such 
a duty as this.’ 
Effingham was not listening to 
him. ‘The King had better have 
lost his right arm,’ was his reply. 
‘ Verily, the Lord is against us!’ 
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HOMER AND THE HOMERIC AGE. 
BY THE REV. BARHAM ZINCKE. 


In Two Parts.—Part tue Srconp. 


T has often been debated whether 
Homer, or, generally, whetherthe 
ancients, participated at all in our 
love of the picturesque, or, to speak 
more precisely, of natural scenery. 
To some it appears impossible that 
they should have been without a 
feeling we regard as so plainly na- 
tural; and these persons are much 
uzzled at finding no indications of 
it in Homer. They cannot under- 
stand how one so observant, so open 
to impressions of the noble, the 
beautiful, and the grand in man, his 
conduct and his works, should have 
had no sense of the beautiful, the 
pleasing, or the sublime in natural 
scenery. It is somewhat in this 
way that Mr. Gladstone treats the 
subject. The truth, however, is, 
that Homer neither had nor could 
have had any feeling for nature re- 
sembling ours. Just as we might 
have expected, we find him using 
naturel objects profusely for illus- 
tration, but never dwelling on them 
with our delight. Now the reason 
of this defect was the same as that 
which we lately saw giving to the 
religion of his time its peculiar 
character. His predecessors and 
contemporaries had no thought that 
the scene before them was the work 
of a Divine Designer, in whose mind 
the whole had been conceived before 
it became a part of nature, and whose 
approving eye still rested upon it 
with satisfaction. They looked upon 
all the objects of the scene as un- 
connected among themselves, except 
by accidental juxtaposition: the 
stream helaunel to one deity, the 
field to another, the grove to a 
third; and so with the mountain, 
the sea, the city. They were as yet 
incapable of entertaining the idea 
that ail these objects in truth formed 
one harmonious whole, perfect as a 
whole, and perfect in every part, 
and, zs a consequence of its being a 
Divine work, perfect in the attribute 
of beauty as well as of utility. This 
at once shut out the possibility of 
their taking pleasure in the contem- 
plation of natural scenery. Were 
we to look out on the fairest prospect 


with the eyes of the men of Homer's 
time, we should take little interest 
in it, and regard it without any 
emotion. The emotion that springs 
up within us has its source in our 
knowing that the scene before us is 
a perfect work of the Great Artist. 
Every one can answer for himself 
whether this knowledge is not often 
distinetly referred to in his own 
mind as he looks upon a flower, and 
exclaims, How beautiful! or upon a 
mountain range, and exclaims, How 
glorious! Indeed this sentiment is 
at the bottom of our admiration, and 
of the pleasure we take in the con- 
templation, of even the minutest 
natural objects: we feel that each 
was consciously a work of God. 

It is so essential to a right under- 
standing of the mind of the Homeric 
period, and in a great degree of the 
mind of heathen antiquity, that we 
should be able to follow the working 
and trace out the effects of theirwant 
of the idea of a Creator, that we feel 
sure we need make no apology to 
our readers for occupying their time 
a few moments longer while we point 
out another of its striking and im- 
portant results. Surprise is often 
expressed at the complete divorce of 
morality from religion which existed 
even in the time of Homer, though 
that was emphatically an age of 
faith. This appears to us inex- 

licable ; and so it will remain as 
ong as we forget that the materials 
with which the religious thought of 
the early Greeks was obliged to do 
its work were not precisely the same 
as those which to our unspeakable 
advantage have been vouchsafed to 
us. We cannot choose but connect 
religion and morality: they had not 
sufficient grounds to enable them to 
do it. They saw no reasons why 
the celestials should take much in- 
terest in the matter. The gods 
could feel no parental regard for the 
race of man. Why shou'd they? 
The race was not the work of their 
hands. They had no dominion over 
it by right of creation. Men had 
sprung out of the earth without the 
instrumentality or care of the gods; 
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indeed, the probability was that the 
race of men was more ancient than 
that of the gods. The advice we 
hear sometimes given in Olympus, 
that it would be wiser for the gods 
to think only of their own enjoy- 
ments, and to leave the race of men 
to go their own way, originated in 
these ideas. This disconnexion, 
then, of morality and religion which 
so astonishes us was the logical 
result of their having to solve the 
problem of the moral order of the 
world without the idea of a Creator. 
But as the instinctive moral senti- 
ments and the exigencies of social 
life made it impossible that they 
should be without some moral theory 
or other, they did what they could 
under the circumstances, and what 
they did was done well. They em- 
bodied in the Homeric Erinnyes the 
feelings of remorse and the fact of 
retribution, which we know play so 
very essential a part in the provi- 
dential government of man, and 
committed to them the oversight 
and vindication of the moral order. 
It is interesting, by the way, to 
observe the difficulties with which 
they were met when they came to 
the question of the position in the 
supernal hierarchy to be assigned 
to these avenging powers. ‘The 
defects inherent in the conception 
of the Olympian family excluded 
them from its ranks. It was also 
ruled in Homer’s time, with in- 
stinctively right moral logic, that 
they could have no altars, because 
they ought to be incapable of being 
propitiated. The possibility of re- 
conciliation was thus left to be an- 
nounced by Him who alone could 
provide the means. Instances how- 
ever like this show us how fuaith- 
fully, if judged by the light it pos- 
sessed, the pre-Homeric mind had 
been working. 

We will now proceed to make a 
remark or two on some other striking 
features of the religion of this pe- 
riod, confining ourselves to such as 
we conceive may contribute towards 
a better understanding of the poems 
themselves, as well as of the religion. 
It has frequently been observed that 
Homer speaks of religious considera- 
tions or Divine agency as influencing 
well nigh everything that is done or 
thought. ‘This was quite natural in 
him: it is characteristic of a certain 
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stage in the progress of mind, that 
everything unusual must be ac- 
counted for in a distinctly religious 
way. In the middle ages Christian 
Europe was, and at the present day 
the lower orders in a very great de- 
gree are, in this state. If, for in- 
stance, we anywhere find that only 
a part of what was intended to have 
been the tower of one of our old 
churches was ever completed, we 
shall probably be told that it was 
impossible to complete it, for that 
what was built during the day was 
pulled down by the Evil One at 
night. If some great mansion has 
been destroyed by fire, it was be- 
cause in building it some of the 
work was continued through the 
Sunday. If a wealthy family has 
come to ruin, it was because the 
founder amassed his wealth by un- 
hallowed means. From these seeds 
grow in suitable ages myths and 
legends. In Homer's time the Greek 
mind was in this state. Among 
ourselves things of this kind do not 
float up to the surface and become 
fixed, because the recording instru- 
ment is now in the hands of an en- 
lightened class. It was even less so 
in Homer's time than in the middle 
ages. To this head we must refer 
what to us appears very childish— 
the belief that so many persons had 
Zeus, or some other deity, for a 
parent. This conclusion was not 
arrived at through the consideration 
of any circumstances that preceded 
the birth, though the legend, as a 
matter of course, often included par- 
ticulars of this kind, but was an in- 
ference from the unusual qualities 
the individuals in question exhibited, 
and the unusual greatness to which 
ow attained. In so simple an age 
such powers and such success must 
be accounted for religiously, and 
this was the most easy and obvious 
way of so accounting for it. 

We are shocked at finding Homer 
describing, with perfect bona fides, 
his gods as taking different sides in 
the great conflict before Troy, and 
even as actually engaging in combat 
with each other. To us this seems 
in an extreme degree ridiculous and 
irreverent; we think it quite im- 
— that the poet could hare 

elieved his own account. Our mis- 
take here arises from omitting to 
refer to the conditions of the case. 
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The polytheistic system of the 
Homeric age, as long as it was 
unhesitatingly received, gave, as we 
have just had occasion to notice, a 
very strong colouring of religion to 
men’s sentiments. We are sure of 
this fact from the poems themselves. 
They were composed by one who 
was under no professional or other 
special religious influences, and for 
the entertainment of actual audi- 
ences: they must therefore have 
pretty accurately reflected the 
general feeling. Now no work in 
our literature is so thoroughly per- 
vaded, as the Homeric poems are, 
with the thought that everything 
that is done is done by God. Not 
an arrow is shot but a deity guides 
it; not a word is spoken but a deity 
suggests it. This being their wa 

of thinking on these subjects, it 
followed, as a matter of course, that 
Troy could not have held out for 
ten years without some of the gods 
being on its side. There was, indeed, 
no other way of accounting for the 
fact that Troy had been built, and 
that it had had an existence. As it 
had shown such a power of stubborn 
resistance, doubtless the chief of the 
gods, Zeus himself, was on that 
side; and before it can fall he must 
in some way or other be detached 
from its interests. Not even the 
offence which caused the war could 
have been committed without the 
aid of a deity. This view of the 
subject being the only possible one, 
all that remained to be done was to 
ascertain upon which side each of 
the deities was to be placed. In 
the case of some, as of Poseidon 
(Neptune), and of Aphrodité, this 
was done by referring to legendary 
considerations; and in the case of 
others, by a joint consideration of 
the characteristics of the bellige- 
rents and of the deity: this would 
necessarily make Athené an ally of 
the Greeks, on account of their 
greater military prowess. Nor was 
there anything illogical in these 
divinities, thus arrayed against each 
other, resorting to the use of fraud 
and violence; for the several mem- 
bers of the Olympian community 
were divine only so far as regarded 
the particular prowess, faculties, or 
relations they respectively repre- 
sented. In order, then, that the idea 
of their divinity might be maintained 
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in each case, all that they had to do 
was to guard their special functions. 
In other respects the fact that 
they were deities laid them under 
no restraints; they were quite at 
liberty to act as they pleased. In- 
fidelity to the marriage-bed would 
have been wrong in Heré (Juno), 
because she represented wifehood, 
but not at allso in Zeus. Besides, 
the sense of shame, the feelings of 
remorse and retribution, keen of 
eye and sure of foot, belonged to 
the human, not the Olympian, order 
of things. 

While endeavouring to form an 
estimate of the religious condition 
of the Homeric age, and of the 
value of the light which Homer 
throws upon the history of religion, 
we must not lose sight of the fact 
that the religious problems which 
had been’ presented to the minds of 
the early Greeks, and which they 
had attempted, faithfully, and to 
the best of their ability, to solve, 
were identically the same as those 
which present themselves to our 
minds, but which have been solved 
for us by divine authority: such, 
for instance, as the reality and the 
nature of an invisible superior 
Power, the nature of virtue and its 
sanctions, of vice and its retribution 
—that is to say, what is the moral 
order to which humanity has been 
made subject, for of its reality they 
had no more doubt than we have, 
and as far as their premises went 
they came to conclusions of which 
we must approve. Public opinion, 
conscience, the sense of shame, the 
ill consequences of ill actions, were 
as habitually referred to by them as 
they are by ourselves. They felt 
instinctively; but, as we have shown, 
were unable to deduce it logically 
from what were necessarily, but un- 
happily for them, their ideas of the 
deity, that the moral order had its 
basis in the mind and will of God. 
The questions of fate, freewill, fore- 
knowledge absolute, were as familiar 
to their minds as to ours, and with 
respect to this part of the problem, 
by wisely forbearing to push any- 
thing to an extreme, they came to 
more reasonable and satisfactory 
conclusions than most men ever 
attain to. Here they allowed their 
Zeus irresistible and unlimited do- 
minion, but it was a dominion 
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which was rather to be theoretically 
elaimed and conceded than practi- 
cally asserted. In co-ordination 
with, but not at all necessarily, 
or even probably, in oppesition to, 
the will of Zeus, they imagined a 
primal, appointed course of events: 
this was the fated thing, the thread 
of fate. Still, however, they for- 
bore, with the truest moral instinct, 
to limit the freedom of man, and 
thus refused to weaken the sense of 
human responsibility. And the 
circumstances under which they 
arrived at their conclusions on these 
questions doubles for us their in- 
terest and value, for they debated 
and settled the whole matter as per- 
haps it was never debated: and 
settled before, and as it certainly 
never can be debated and settled 
hereafter, that is to say, from first 
to last without a consciousness of 
there being anything due to au- 
thority, foregone conclusions, or 
established systems ; and too, with- 
out being under any necessity to 
consult the interests, the dignity, 
or the consistency of a priestly 
order, for in Homeric Greece we 
find no trace of the existence of 
such an order of men. The logical 
faculty and the instinctive religious 
sentiments were aloneheeded during 
the inquiry. The religion of the 
Homeric poems was, under the cir- 
cumstances and deficiencies we have 
already referred to more than once, 
the unbiassed, and at the same time 
deliberate and earnest response of 
man to the high questions of his 
position here, his duties, his relation 
to the unseen world, and his final 
destiny. 

Indeed, while contemplating the 
complete picture of the religion of 
the early Greeks which Homer has 
provided for us, there is borne in on 
our minds the feeling that it would 
not have been made so complete, 
nor would it have been so wonder- 
fully preserved, had there not been 
a distinct providential design to be 
answered. With how much more 
authoritative a voice does conscience 
address us when we find its supre- 
macy recognised by the wholly un- 
fettered mind of man three thou- 
sand years ago; and submitted to 
on no other ground than that 
of its natural supremacy. How 
satisfactory is it to see man, 
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in this state of perfect freedom, 
struggling after and attaining 
to some not unworthy conceptions 
of Deity, of the moral law and 
order, of reward and punishment, 
and of a future existence, and all 
this just because he felt that the 
present life would be intolerable 
darkness and confusion without 
some such guiding ideas. But, far 
above everything else, what a happi- 
ness is it to know that what has 
been presented to us on these sub- 
jects by a Divine Revelation, is pre- 
cisely what man in his unaided state 
desired to have made clear to him 
and to be assured of ; and that alike 
in what Revelation has added, and 
in what it has cancelled, the re- 
ligious logic of man has not been 
contradicted; that his vision has only 
been cleared and assisted, while 
additional facts and considerations 
have been presented to his mind, 
and he has thus been enabled at 
last to arrive at a complete and 
blessed solution of all the great 
problems of religion. 

And here we must not omit to re- 
mind our readers of the wide dis- 
tinction that existed between the 
religiousness of the Homeric and 
of the later classical period. It is 
clear that Homer’s contemporaries, 
like Homer himself, were unhesi- 
tating believers. Nocloud of doubt 
had ever crossed their minds. Be- 
lieving was with them as natural 
and regular a process as breathing. 
With the Greeks, however, of the 
classical period this was very far 
from being the case. The simple, 
uneducated classes doubtless still 
continued to find in the old forms 
means for the expression of their 
religious sentiments, but with the 
upper classes it was not so. In- 
creased knowledge and an extended 
horizon had demonstrated to them 
the insufficiency of the old my- 
thology. It no longer harmonized 
with and explained the whole body 
of observed facts. They had, too, 
discovered other religions, with 
other gods, all around them, and 
these systems, including their own 
in the number, were of course na- 
turally destructive of each other. 
They felt the evil effects of the ina- 
bility of their forefathers to connect 
religion and morality more closely. 
Like them they saw that there was 
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something very wrong here, but it 
was both too late and too soon to 
remedy it. The Olympian family 
were irrevocably dissredited. The 
educated class of that period had 
lost the sense, so comforting to 
their forefathers of the Homeric 
age, of ever being in the presence 
of a god whose sympathy and favour 
might be secured, and they were 
still far from that more soothing 
and elevating sense which forms so 
blessed an ingredient of our inner 
life, that we have been placed here 
through the favour of the universal 
Father, in the bosom of his won- 
drous and beautiful creation, and 
that every natural object our eyes 
or thoughts rest upon, every flower 
and leaf, every valley and moun- 
tain, every animated creature, the 
gloriously-tenanted and illumined 
vault above, and the solid globe be- 
neath our feet, have each and all 
together beneficently-intended re- 
lations to ourselves; and that in 
giving us the eye to see their beauty, 
harmony, and purposes, he en- 
courages us to infer both his regard 
for us and our kindred tohim. But 
though the heavy burden they had 
in this respect to bear was in some 
degree lightened by the distractions 
arising out of the political activity 
of their times, by the interest felt in 
their daily-increasing knowledge, 
and by a consciousness of their own 
efforts to provide a new solution to 
the old questions by the way of phi- 
losophy, still, what remained to be 
‘borne must at times have been 
grievously felt. They knew that 
they had lost their reckoning, their 
rudder, and their anchor, and had 
in this maimed state been driven 
out of their course ; and though the 
objects around them were full of 
glory, they saw no prospect of ever 
being able to reach a haven of rest. 
Every one, we think, must see, both 
in this utter failure of the religion 
of the Greeks, and in the religion 
itself when it was a living reality, 
a distinctly providential preparation 
for Christianity. But when we here 
wish to notice is, that it will be im- 
possible for us to arrive at a correct 
estimate of the mind of Homer's 
contemporaries if we suppose that 
a regarded their theo-mythology 
with any feelings at all resembling 
those with which their descendants 
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regarded it. To the latter it was all 
contradiction, darkness, and con- 
fusion; to the former it was the 
very light itself. 

Mr. Gladstone enters next upon 
the consideration of the public 
and political life of the Homeric 
period. With respect to this part 
of our subject, as in the fore- 
going inquiry into the religion of 
the same period, none but erro- 
neous conclusions can be arrived at 
unless we start with correct con- 
ceptions of those conditions which 
then limited what was possible. Of 
course, what were at that date the 
constituent elements of society is 
here the chief consideration. or- 
tunately this is a question which 
can be answered completely in a 
few words. Its elements were as 
much characterized by extreme 
simplicity, as the elements of 
modern societies are by extreme 
variety and complexity. At the 
head of all was the king, or chief- 
tain, of the district, island, or city. 
We must remember that the Greek 
cities of Homer’s day, like the 
towns of the earlier part of the 
feudal period, could not have been 
very populous places; probably not 
one yet numbered more than three 
or four thousand souls. The chief- 
tain lived on his own domain, which 
he had acquired himself, or received 
by inheritance, or which had been 
more or less voluntarily bestowed 
on him by the people; for this was 
the only way in which, besides that 
of occasional gifts, they could re- 

uite him for his public services. 

either rent nor tribute appears to 
have been established, or even un- 
derstood. Money was unknown. A 
chief, in estimating his wealth, only 
considered how long what he had 
would maintain his establishment. 
The general community was com- 
of small freeholders, who 
ived upon their little estates. Their 
land was in as complete a sense 
theirs, -as the chieftain’s was his. 
The chieftain’s dignity had three 
supports: his superior wealth, his 
having the chief, and generally the 
sole command in war, and in effect 
the administration of justice; but 
after all it was his high personal 
qualifications which enabled him to 
maintain his position. War was 
almost the normal state of society ; 
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and predatory excursions, which 
were war under another name, 


might at any moment be entered’ 


on, or have to be resisted. This 
obliged each little community to 
have at its head one who possessed 
the power of levying at ahy instant 
the freemen of the district, and 
could command them in the field. 
They must have a man in this 
position, for the people were, as we 
may say, always under arms, and 
the one indispensable daily function 
of government was to provide 
against and repel warlike attacks. 
These petty chiefs were spread over 
the whole country; every district 
had its own. Slavery, but in a mild 
form, was customary; the men 
being chiefly employed in agricul- 
tural, the women in domestic, occu- 
pations: in a chieftain’s house we 
find even the cellar in charge of a 
female. A few of the most necessary 
of the useful arts were practised : 
for instance, we find occasional 
mention of persons who were ac- 
quainted with the healing art. This, 
however, had not yet given rise to 
a profession. The notices of the 
business of the merchant are as 
slight ; because in times when wants 
were few, money unknown, little 
security at home, and none upon 
the sea, such a class could not have 
maintained itself. 

Extended dominion was impos- 
sible, because in an age of constant 
predatory warfare it was absolutel 
necessary that the chief should al- 
ways be on the spot to repel sudden 
attacks which might take place at 
any moment. In such a state of 
things lieutenants, with delegated 
authority, were inadmissible. There 
were some exceptions, but these are 
easily explained. A mere deputy 
for another would neither have had 
the necessary authority nor the ne- 
cessary interest in the defence of 
the people. If one put in such a 
position had not soon made himself 
independent, the people would have 
made him.so, or have driven him 
away. The military chief being 
thus indispensable, because perma- 
nent military organization and 
defence were the great business of 
the age, he of course became what 
we now call the entire master of the 
situation. This was quite natu- 
ral, and unavoidable: it was not at 
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all the result of his ambition, but 
simply of the force of circumstances. 
It was for the interest of all that it 
should be so. It was this that 
made it necessary that the adminis- 
tration of justice in the little com- 
munity should also rest with him. 
Indeed had it been in the hands of 
those over whom he had no control, 
his authority, which it was neces- 
sary to maintain, would have been 
weakened, andit would likewise have 
been impossible to have enforced 
decisions which he disapproved of; 
they must either proceed from him- 
self, or from those who for this 
purpose he allowed to be his asses- 
sors or representatives. All was 
matter of necessity. What we have 
described was not only the best, but 
also the only possible polity, under 
the circumstances. very reader 
of the Zliad will recollect the way 
in which the gallant Sarpedon, one 
of the poet’s favourite Lenoth, de- 
scribes the position and responsi- 
bilities of chieftainship. The chief 
had precedence, and abundant ban- 
quets, and an assigned domain of 
vineyard and cornland, in order 
that he might head the people in 
war. (Zl. xii. 310—321.) And, 
again, on the death of this model 
chieftain, his brother chieftain, 
Glaucus, describes him as the man 
who had been the stay of Lycia by 
his judicial decisions and his martial 
prowess; the two functions of 
government as then understood. 
(1. xvi. 5,42.) 

Now this state of things, which 
made extended dominion impossible, 
also made it necessary that all the 
chieftains should join in the war 
against Troy. It was certain to be 
a business of several years. It was 
therefore out of the question to 
leave any of the great chieftains at 
home; for had this been done, those 
left behind would immediately have 
set about plundering their neigh- 
bours. For example, when we hear 
Ulysses, on his return home, talking 
of replacing, by piratical and preda- 
tory forays, the dilapidations which 
had been made in his property by 
the suitors, we see that it would not 
have done for the Greeks to have 
left their unprotected homes at the 
mercy of sucha man. And in this 
respect they were all alike. This 
fact is indeed quite the key to the 
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history of these times. It com- 
pletely accounts for the way in 
which we find ruling families. so 
often disappearing, and others 
springing up in their places; as it 
does also for the appearance on the 
stage of Greece in these unsettled 
and fermenting times, of what have 
been erroneously called new races, 
as Achzeans, Hellenes, Dorians, Ioni- 
ans, Aolians. These were not new 
races, but fractions of the genuine 
Greek stock, successively brought 
to the surface in different parts of 
the country by this never-ceasing 
system of forays. The facts that 
letters were not yet in use, and that 
Greece possessed no real political 
centre or head, will fully account 
for whatever differences of manners 
and dialect existed. Doubtless the 
differences of this kind which never 
eame to the surface, because those 
to whom they belonged never had 
the fortune to get into any good 
permanent positions, were at least 
as numerous as those which have 
left their traces in history. How 
many differences of this kind must 
have sprung up and died out in the 
pre-Homeric period. 

The position of Agamemnon 
among the chieftains before Troy is 
easily understood. The collective 
force could not but assume in the 
camp somewhat the same organiza- 
tion as that to which its separate 
contingents had been accustomed at 
home. They knew of no other. But 
as his relations were on that occa- 
sion with the great chieftains, to 
whom he did not appear in the 
light of a political or military ne- 
cessity, and not with a number of 
petty freemen, his position assumed 
the form not so much of a supreme 
head, or of a gencralissimo whose 
word was law, as that of one who 
was little more than primus inter 

ares. For it must be remembered 
that though he was able to deprive 
Achilles of Briseis, yet that Achilles 
was also able actually to withdraw 
from the field; and that by so 
doing he placed the Greeks in a 
position of great peril. The idea 
of a kind of primacy appears to 
have been attached to the throne 
Agamemnon occupied; this, how- 
ever, was merely because its posses- 
sors had, for several generations, 
ruled over a larger dominion than 
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any other Greek chieftain. But the 

wers, whatever they might have 

en, which this position conferred 
on him, could only have been exer- 
cised on those rare occasions when 
Greece might be called upon to act 
collectively. We are here obliged 
to use such words as throne and domi- 
nion; we must, however, be on our 
guard against being misled by them. 
The actual estate of the. king of 
men could not have been greater 
than that of many an English 
country gentleman ; and the aggre- 
gate of the acres possessed by those 
who were in a very qualified sense 
his subjects, could hardly have 
equalled the area of a second-rate 
English county. 

The most striking and interesting 
fact in the political condition of 
Homeric Greece is, that the chief- 
tains, in whose hands of necessity 
centered both the military and judi- 
cial power of the State, appear to 
have made no attempts to establish 
anything resembling absolutism. 
We find all their proceedings, both 
in peace and war, conducted in the 
manner most thoroughly opposed 
to that invariably adopted by men 
who have any leaning towards the 
arbitrary and irresponsible exercise 
of power. The first act of such per- 
sons is to shroud their administra- 
tion of affairs in as much secrecy as 
possible : they withdraw themselves 
and their designs from public atten- 
tion ; the machinery works best for 
them when its movements are least 
observed. With the Greek chief- 
tain everything was the very re- 
verse of this. In all acts of his 
civil, judicial, or military adminis- 
tration, he admitted the general 
public to his councils, and made 
them his assessors. He courted the 
fullest light of day. The regular 
method of proceeding in every mat- 
ter of importance was to summon 
the public assembly, and there make 
a full exposé of the case; of what 
was aimed at; and of the means 
proposed for attaining it. The chief 
men were expected to deliver their 
opinions freely. Even in the camp 
Diomed asserts the perfect liberty 
of debate. It could not have been 
an invariable custom to summon the 
people to attend the assembly if 
their opinions, their approval, and 
their disapproval went for nothing. 
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This open and free discussion of 
every question of general interest 
in a promiscuous gathering of the 
people, is the most noteworthy 
act in the history of the political 
state of Homer's Greece. 

But how could this be made to 
work harmoniously with the great 
sg which the chieftains enjoyed ? 

ow comes it that they did not 
suppress the assembly, or carry 
things with a high hand in defiance 
of it? The answer is to be found 
in the circumstances of the times. 
As the use of money was unknown, 
what each chieftain most needed 
was a number of ready retainers, 
willing at any moment and on all 
occasions to support him; whether 
in war, or in repelling or in carry- 
ing out some predatory foray ; or, 
for such occurrences would not be 
impossible, in some political or do- 
mestic emergency. Now, services 
of this kind, under the circumstan- 
ces of the case, could only be 
voluntary, and never would be ten- 
dered to those who were despised 
or disliked. Hence both the pre- 
eminent personal qualities of the 
Greek chieftains, for they were all 
of necessity picked men, and the 
never-failing sense of responsibility 
under which we find them acting. 
From the day that a chieftain 
might attempt to govern otherwise 
than for the good and with the 
eonsent of his people, his ruin be- 
came inevitable. The poet and 
his simple-minded contemporaries 
would have thought it impossible 
that any man in his right senses 
could have acted in this way; if 
any case of the kind had arisen, 
they would have supposed that the 
Genius of Mischief—their Até—had 
tempted the unhappy man, con- 
fused his judgment, and so misled 
him to destruction. We must also 
remember that no people was ever 
more sensitive to public opinion 
than the early Greeks. Throughout 
the Homeric poems, regard for what 
the world will think is always 
spoken of as a highly influential 
motive: it is ever being appealed 
to, and the appeal is never unfelt. 
This sensitiveness had a most 
powerful and beneficial effect in 
constraining the chieftain to the 
discharge of all the duties that were 
expected of him. 
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But we must take particular 
notice of the importance Homer 
assigns to public speaking. To 
debate, as to battle, he applies the 
epithet of man-ennobling. It was, 
indeed, as nothing could then be 
done without it, the one great in- 
strument by which, in peace and 
war, the administration of affairs 
was to be carried on. What an in- 
teresting fact in early Greek history 
is this! How closely does it ap- 
proximate them toourselves! With 
us, however, the general public is 
just now only beginning to appre- 
hend what was clear to every mem- 
ber of the Greek community three 
thousand years ago, that this is a 
proper and legitimate instrument 
of government; and that good 
government cannot exist without it. 
It is an interesting and instructive 
fact in the history of European 
civilization, that after the chequered 
fortunes of so many centuries, we 
who, not without reason, deem our- 
selves the foremost people of the 
world, should here, in the distant 
West, have reproduced in the work- 
ing of our British constitution, the 
growth of so many ages and the 
envy of so many nations, what may 
be regarded as the actual constitu- 
tion of tl little communities that 
studded Greece, when the light of 
our civilization first began to dawn. 
But let us observe that this would 
not be possible for us without the 
aid of the most influential of all 
modern arts. Our cabinet does not 
inaptly represent their previous 
council. hile our parliamentary 
debates, which through the aid of 
the press virtually take place in the 
presence of the whole people, ex- 
actly represent the Homeric as- 
sembly: Honourable members 
speak for the country, and the in- 
fluence of the public out of doors is 
feit in the House. How strangely 
have extremes met! We just now 
said that amongst umnlen the 
general public are only beginning 
to apprehend the importance of 
public speaking ; were it otherwise, 
the faculty of speaking in public, or 
rather of debating, would form a 
prominent aim in the education of 
our youth. In time our eyes will 
doubtless be opened to the advan- 
tage, nay, to the necessity, of doing 
this. ow much were Homer's 
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Greeks here in advanceof us! We 
have already had occasion to notice 
that the great hero of the Iliad, the 
poet’s embodiment of the idea of the 
perfect and all-accomplished gentle- 
man, had his tutor for oratory. And 
this was wisely done, as his position 
was not to be maintained, or his 
duties properly performed, without 
the powerof influencing and swaying 
men’s minds. Every one is aware 
that this became again, in that later 
period of Greek history with which 
we are best acquainted, a distinct 
and most highly-valued object of 
training. One of -the most inte- 
resting and instructive treatises of 
their most consummate philosopher 
was devoted to this subject, and 
their efforts in this direction will be 
thought lightly of by those alone 
who not only misunderstand Greek 
history, but are also at the same 
time ignorant alike of their own 
mental constitution, and of the 
eaeeeeny requirements of political 
ife. 

Mr. Gladstone’s arrangement of 
the several parts of his subject next 
calls us off to Troy. He here dis- 
tinctly points out the fact that in 
the description given of the feelings 
and manners of the inhabitants of 
the beleaguered city, we have in- 
dubitable indications of Orientalism. 
Polygamy is practised. There are 
regularly appointed priests, and an 
Oriental abundance of | sacrifices. 
The moral sense, together with the 
sense of personal honour and of 
responsibility, appear less strongly 
developed than among the Greeks. 
The royal authority more nearly 
approaches to absolutism. There is 
less gradation in society, all beneath 
the royal family being, according to 
Asiatic custom, more on a level of 
uniform insignificance than was the 
case in Greece. In military matters 
there is exhibited a greater laxity 
of discipline, and an inferior power 
of self-control and of self-contained 
determination; for instance, while 
the Greeks advance to battle in 
steady array and in silence, a con- 
fused clamour arises from the Trojan 
host, like the chattering of birds or 
the bleating of a flock of sheep. 
In their champions there is a more 
conspicuous fondness for the mere 
glitter of their arms and armour. 
And in what the poet forbears to 
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ascribe to them there is equal sig- 
nificance, as when he tells us that 
throughout the Greek ranks there 
was a deeply-felt desire to protect 
each other (Jliad, iii. 9), contriving 
to tell us this in such a way as to 
imply that no corresponding feelin 
existed among the Trojans. Ol 
Priam, too, in enumerating his 
family, with true Asiatic sentiment, 
omits all mention of his daughters 
(Iliad xxiv., 493-7). _We may here 
notice in passing, that Mr. Gladstone, 
in commenting on this omission, 
misses the genuine Asiatic motive 
which prompted it. We remember 
SirJohn Maleshats noticing that the 
Shah of Persia, in giving an account 
of his family, was silent on the same 
subject ; he, too, would count his 
sons without making any allusion to 
his daughters. The parallel struck 
us at the time we read the passage, 
now many years ago, as curious and 
interesting. 

The capital mistake of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s work prevents him from 
drawing the right conclusion from 
these facts. This fresh, and let us 
observe that it is also Homeric, 
evidence shows that at the date of 
our very earliest information, the 
distinction between the Greeks and 
the Orientals was so palpably dis- 
tinct as to force itself on men’s at- 
tention. Herein we have further 
confirmation of the conclusion we 
have already endeavoured to 
establish, that the civilization 
of the former was not  bor- 
rowed from the latter. One was 
not, as Mr. Gladstone supposes, the 
growth of a scion taken from the 
other: they were two vines grown 
from two distinct seeds, each fruitful 
after its kind, so that the fruit of 
each had its own uses and cha- 
racteristics. Theirdifferent qualities 
fitted them for the different pur- 
poses they had to answer respec- 
tively in the great providential 
design ; what those purposes were 
began to appear when the fulness 
of time was come. 

There is one more remark we 
would make on this part of our 
subject. It was clearly Homer's 
design, while in his portraiture of 
the Trojans he made the Asiatic 
colouring distinct, to imply that 
they were a mixed people, or rather 
a people that had, at some then 
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distant date, been subdued by Greek 
conquerors, who had founded the 
Dardan dynasty, but that at the 
time of the war the Greek element 
was in process of rapid obliteration. 
The royal family is descended, 
through,according to Homer's ideas, 
a very remote ancestor, from the 
Greck Zeus. They appear still to 
retain the worship of the Greek 
deities, though with some Asiatic 
modifications. The circumstances 
attending the abduction of Helen 
indicate that the royal family of 
Ilium was on visiting terms with 
the most princely house of Greece. 
It is also very striking to find the 
public assembly still lingering 
among them, but, as we might 
expect, in a mutilated and therefore 
in a moribund state. 

With the thread of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s arrangement still in our 
hand, we now come to Homer's 
geography. The itinerant neces- 
sities of the poet’s profession ob- 
liged him to be accurately acquainted 
with the topography of Greece. 
The way in which throughout the 
catalogue he arranges the Greek 
towns which sent contingents in 
groups, and, as Mr. Gladstone sup- 
poses, these groups in geometrical 
figures, for the purpose of aiding 
the memory in the recollection of 
so many names, shows how com- 
plete his knowledge was. We, how- 
ever, would rather think—perhaps 
because there is a pleasing interest 
in the thought—that the catalogue 
gives us the names of the districts 
in precisely the same order as that 
in which the poet visited them 
when going his circuits for recitation. 
We may look upon this thorough 
personal acquaintance with the sur- 
face of Greece as one of the ele- 
ments which contributed very largely 
towards the furnishing of Homer’s 
mind; it had given him, not merely 
the kind of knowledge which one of 
Wesley’s successors might have of 
the district through which he had 
been peregrinating and preaching all 
his life, but also, in consequence of 
his possessing the faculty of thought- 
ful observation in so rare a degree, 
a large acquaintance with the inex- 
haustible variety of nature; hence 
his abundant use of characteristic 
descriptive epithets applied to towns 
and localities; and above-all, it had 
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given him what he ascribes to his 
sage and far-travelled hero, but 
which he himself possessed so pre- 
eminently, a knowledge not only of 
the cities but also of the minds of 
many men. 

But to us far the most attractive 
part of this subject is Homer’s 
extra-Hellenic, or as Mr. Gladstone 
happily terms it, outer geography. 
This was the frame into which the 
__ fitted the wanderings of Mene- 
aus and Ulysses. The great ques- 
tion here is, can we put together 
what Homer says upon this subject, 
in such a manner as to form an in- 
telligible whole? Mr. Gladstone’s 
answer is aflirmative, and is given 
in detail in a very interesting chap- 
ter, to which we would gladly direct 
our readers’ attention. The main 
idea which he develops is that to 
which the Bishop of St. David's 
gave his countenance several years 
ago in his History of Greece, that 

omer evidently imagines a vast 
continuous sea to the north of 
Greece and Italy. This idea Mr. 
Gladstone works out, giving us, as 
deductions from various indications 
extracted from the text of the 
poems, the shape and dimensions of 
this imaginary expanse of waters. 
But here the best course for us to 
pursue will be to reproduce the 
panorama of the world as it pre- 
sented itself to the poet’s mind, 
noticing as we go along the facts 
and thoughts which guided him in 
the formation of the picture. Greece 
was the starting point, and that not 
merely because. it was his own 
country, but because, in the mind 
of Homer and his contemporaries, 
it was the actual centre of the 
world; and much more too than 
that, for it seemed to them the only 
true world, the whole of the world 
of reality and of true humanity. 
The Phenicians and Egyptians were 
marvellous people, rather. on the 
confines of the world than in it. Of 
Italy he was only acquainted with 
the southern extremity, which he 
conceived to be an island partly in- 
habited by a race of ferocious 
monsters. This indicates that he 
regarded it as beyond the zone ot 
Greek, indeed of human sympathies. 
To the north-east of Greece he 
had some little knowledge of the 
Thracians ; of the contiguous tribes 
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he scarcely knew more than the 
names. Of Asia Minor his know- 
ledge did not extend much beyond 
its western and southern coasts. So 
small was the portion of the earth’s 
surface with which Homer's con- 
temporaries were in any way ac- 
quainted! There was therefore 
abundant space in every direction, 
beyond the narrow limits of their 
partial and indistinct knowledge, 
for the localization of the many 
marvellous histories which had be- 
come current among them. As to 
the shape of the earth, of course 
they believed that the only depar- 
tures from a uniform level of land 
and sea were the hills and valleys of 
the former. 

But what was the limit of this 
terraqueous habitable system *—for 
every one will understand that it 
was a mental necessity with the in- 
quisitive, though as yet ill-informed 

reek of Homer's day, that he 
should be able to think about the 
earth as something definite. He 
could not but feel this want, because 
it is evident from the poems them- 
selves that the scientific or philo- 
sophical instincts of the race had 
already been awakened; the com- 
pleteness of their mythology, and, 
as we shall see, of their outer geo- 
graphy,shows us that these instincts 
had indeed vigorously bestirred 
themselves. What, then, was this 
mundane limit, and where was it to 
be placed? The idea accepted in 
Homer's time was, that the whole 
system was surrounded by the 
broad, and deep, and ever-flowing 
stream of ocean. But how came 
the early Greeks to accept the idea 
of a boundary of this kind? In 
what had the idea originated? It 
could not have been gratuitously 
invented and groundlessly believed; 
we must therefore suppose that its 
history may be given in the follow- 
ing way. The Greeks of that day 
scarcely dared to cross their own 
&gean ; Italy, if to their mind it 
had any existence, was a land of 
fable; they could therefore have 
had no geographical knowledge of 
their own of anything beyond the 
boundaries of Reece itself. All 
that they could know of the world 
outside was derived from the re- 
ports of Phoenicians and of other 
strangers. Now the question is, 
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what must they have heard from 
these sources? Doubtless they 
heard many strange and conflicting 
accounts, if any accounts can be re- 
garded as conflicting by minds in 
that state in which the marvellous 
is the food for which there is most 
appetite. But in one point all these 
accounts appeared to agree; and 
that point was, that in whatever 
direction you might travel, you 
would at last come to water. Be- 
yond the Egyptians was the Red 
Sea; far away beyond the Phoni- 
cians the Indian Ocean; in the dis- 
tant east lay the Caspian, and in the 
distant north the Baltic; to the 
west was the Atlantic. The con- 
clusion that there must be water 
everywhere in the extreme distance 
became quite irresistible. What 
they had heard of as to be found in 
every quarter, they at once com- 
bined into a continuous belt; and 
this became the mighty ocean- 
stream. Here, then, was a satis- 
factory boundary ; it was something 

alpable to their understandings, 
Io this limitary ocean they assigned 
a current, not merely for the sake 
of keeping it from stagnation, nor 
because the idea of perpetual move- 
ment was more pleasing and more 
marvellous than that of perpetual 
quiescence, though of course these 
considerations had their weight; 
but because they had heard from 
the Pheenicians of the tides of the 
Indian Ocean and of the Atlantic. 
That they had not unsuccessfully 
attempted to form an idea of tidal 
action may be inferred from one 
of the epithets the poet applies 
to the wondrous, all-surrounding 
stream. 

Having thus obtained the boun- 
dary, how was the space between 
that and the world of actual Greek 
knowledge to be filled up? We 
must here bear in mind, what we 
have already noticed, that one of 
their most pressing geographical 
wants was to find the means of 
localizing the many traveller’s tales 
and accounts of misunderstood 
physical phenomena, connected with 
the outer world, current at that time 
in Greece. The poet’s itinerant life 
had made him acquainted with 
whatever of this kind was talked 
about in every port, city, and chief- 
tain’s hall throughout the country ; 
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and as it was his very profession to 
minister to the intellectual appetites 
of his contemporaries, it became his 
business not only to be acquainted 
with these stories, but also to shape 
them into what would be probable 
and interesting ; and above all, to 
give each a place in some intelligible, 
coherent geographical system. This 
we shall find that he did with ad- 
mirable judgment. First, he sur- 
rounded Greece, his world of true 
humanity, in Greek phraseology, 
the navel of the earth, with his 
Great Sea. By the way, this would 
bring out more palpably the idea 
that Greece was the central region, 
and separated, as well by the ar- 
rangements of nature as by its own 
unmistakeable characteristics, from 
all other lands. This sea he formed 
by imagining a junction between 
the Euxine and the Adriatic; and 
as it had in this part its widest ex- 
panse, it is clear that the poet had 
no idea of the existence of land in 
the vast space from the Gulf of 
Genoa to the Baltic, and thence to 
the now for ever famous Crimea; 
with Homer and his contemporaries 
all this was sea. This sea, which 
he speaks of as inconceivably great, 
his ignorance of the Italian and 
Spanish peninsulas enabled him to 
extend very much in the direction 
also of the west, as he had already 
done, from his ignorance of the 
geography of Central Europe, in the 
direction of the north. He was 
under a kind of necessity to imagine 
this great sea, because he had heard 
from the Pheenicians of the vast ex- 
<1 of water they were in the 
iabit of navigating; and these, he 
must have thought to himself, can- 
not possibly be the ocean-stream. 
And now he obtained precisely 
what he wanted. Between this 
Great Sea and the outer limitary 
ocean-stream, he placed a broad 
continuous rim of land. This was 
the border land of the world. 

All that we now have to do is to 
make out the way in which Homer 
divided and disposed of this outer cir- 
cum-mundane region. First, on the 
side of Asia Minor, where the Great 
Sea was narrowed into the Augean, 
and the external border advanced, in 
consequence, into close proximity 
with Greece, man and nature, as 
might have been expected, were not 
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glaringly dissimilar from what they 
were in Greece, though even here 
differences began to be perceptible 
at once, and of course just in pro- 
portion as one receded trom Greece 
they becamemore and more marked: 
for instance, the Pheenicians were 
very wonderful people, and in a still 
higher degree the Egyptians. All 
the rest was outlandish in the highest 
degree, and gave the poet just the 
kind of sites he was in quest of for 
the localization of some parts of his 
religious system, and for the several 
marvels of different kinds he had to 
narrate. It had that degree of re- 
moteness, and consequently of in- 
distinctness, which would prevent 
almost anything which was de- 
scribed as belonging to it, or hap- 
pening upon it, from appearing ‘as 
violently improbable—indeed, which 
would necessitate its being more or 
less supernatural. It possessed also 
in its world-embracing circuit, and 
this was another great advantage, 
the most varied range of physical 
circumstances. In the way in which 
the poet distributes and arranges its 
different regions we shall observe 
indications of that geometrical kind 
of taste which he shows in his de- 
scription of the gardens of Alcinous, 
and which, as it is merely an embo- 
diment of the simple ideas of order 
and regularity, is generally found to 
prevail at the present day among 
the uneducated classes, and always 
commends itself to nations that are 
in the first stages of civilization. On 
the extreme east, entered at the side 
which was washed by the mysterious 
ocean-stream, were, if we adopt 
Mr. Gladstone’s conclusions, the 
groves of Persephone (Proserpine), 
the abode of departed spirits, and 
the domain of Aidoneus (Pluto). 
At the opposite western extremity 
were to be found the Elysian fields, 
where the elect few dwelt in unin- 
terrupted bliss. To the north 
of the latter were the Lestry- 
gonians, where there was perpetual 
day, while to the north of the 
former he settled the Cimmerians, 
in a region of perpetual mists and 
darkness, where wretched men never 
saw the light of the sun. These 
two regions must have been respec- 
tively in the north-west and in the 
north-east. In corresponding ex- 
tremities of the south-west and of 
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the south-east, he placed his two 
divisions of the Athiopians ; here 
he was probably confounding what 
he had heard of the inhabitants of 
the Indian peninsula and of Africa. 
At the southern point of the 
border land dwelt the Pygmy 
men; these were evidently the fa- 
bulous representatives of the 
modern Bosjesmans or Bushmen of 
Southern Africa, the most diminu- 
tive tribe of the human family. 
Above these, looking out upon the 
Great Sea, were the Lotophagi, who 
took their name from the vegetable, 
of which those who ate forgot their 
country : that any men should ever 
have done this was to the Greeks, 
in whom the love of country was an 
all-absorbing passion, a fact which 
could only be accounted for by some 
almost preternatural agency ; at all 
events it must be the effect of some- 
thing which the earth, in its normal 
state, that is, Hellas, did not pro- 
duce. The Cyclops represents the 
savage in his lowest and most brutish 
condition, that of cannibalism, and 
so devoid of social and political 
instincts as to be incapable of re- 
garding man otherwise than as an 
article of food. In the northern 
part of the Great Sea, Calypso is the 
pendant of the Lotophagi of the 
south, and the sorceress Circe of the 
Cyclops. 

It is clear, then, that in Homer’s 
outer geography there was nothing 
that was gratuitously invented ; 
everything has its warrant in some 
correspondent physical fact, or in 
some natural sentiment of human na- 
ture which we are capable of easily 
understanding. We have not at all 
exhausted, but, as the reader will 
have observed, merely hurried over 
this subject; our space did not 
allow us to do more, and we will 
now merely remark that, consi- 
dering the fact that these poems 
are the oldest monuments of Euro- 
pean thought, instead of regarding 
the marvels of their geography as so 
many nursery tales, fit to amuse the 
infancy of the human race, we 
should rather set a high value on 
the geographical portions when we 
find them containing so surprising 
an amount of substantially correct 
knowledge, worked up into so consis- 
tent and intelligible a whole, with 
‘such a profusion of poetical decora- 
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tion as perhaps Homer alone, among 
allwho con ever invoked the Muses, 
could have thrown over it. Deal- 
ing in the marvellous for those who 
were hungering and thirsting after 
marvels, and having at his command 
an inexhaustibly creative imagina- 
tion, he never in one single instance 
allows himself to be carried away by 
it. Hisgeography isas all-embracing, 
complete, and distinct as his theo- 
mythology, or his history of con- 
temporary Greece. 

The last, and by no means the 
least interesting division of his 
work, Mr. Gladstone devotes to the 
consideration of Homer as a poet. 
But as this is a part of the subject 
which it would be worse than Salons 
to attempt to discuss in a few pages ; 
and as it is at the same time pre- 
cisely that about which every one 
will, after all, form his own opinions 
in accordance with the canons of his 
own taste, we shall not now attempt 
even to enter upon it, but shall 
sum up with a few detached re- 
marks having this only in common, 
that they bear upon the study of 
Homer. 

Mr. Gladstone extracts from the 
invocation to the Muses which pre- 
cedes the catalogue, an ingenious 
argument against the supposition 
that Homer was acquainted with 
the use of letters. ad the poet 
had ten tongues and an iron voice, 
he would still have been unable to 
give the list without the aid of the 
goddesses who are everywhere 
present, and know everything. Mr. 
Gladstone remarks that an invoca- 
tion of this kind would have been 
unmeaning, had it been contem- 
nage that the long list would not 

e recited, but read. We would 
add, on the same side, that had 
letters. been in use in Homer’s time, 
he would have been merely a poet. 
The fact that he adds to his poeti- 
cal. functions, quite unconsciously, 
those of the historian, theologian, 
and moralist, almost amounts to a 
demonstration that letters were not 
yet in use. Previous to their use, the 
only kind of composition possible is 
the metrical, for without them metre 
can alone fix words : in such ages, to 
endeavour to hand down traditions, 
or any kind of knowledge, in prose, 
would be to write upon the water. 
The poet, then, is called upon to put 
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into form everything upon every 
subject which men wish to have re- 
corded. Now, as we find Homer pre- 
senting himself tous insuch avariety 
of characters, we may infer, with a 
high degree of probability, that the 
art of writing was not known to, or 
perhaps from a want of suitable ma- 
terials, not practised by, his contem- 
poraries. Virgil had no truly his- 
torical, theological, or ethical aims ; 
the use of letters had long placed 
these departments of thought and 
instruction in other hands than 
those of the epic poet. ‘There is 
much also in the fact that Homer 
and his poetical brethren were a 
class of reciters: had letters been in 
use they would have been com- 

osers, and the public would have 

een readers. 

The common argument for fixing 
the date of the poems is drawn from 
the fact that no mention occurs in 
them of the overthrow in the Pelo- 
ponnese of the Homeric houses and 
old order of things by the great 
Dorian invasion. This argument 
may be supported by a reference to 
the circumstances of the times. It 
was an age of constant changes, and 
at the same time one in which there 
could have been but very ineffectual 
means for perpetuating the recol- 
lection of the past. Few persons, 
therefore, a hundred years after the 
war, would have known anything 
about it, fewer still would have felt 
any interest in its heroes or events. 
This increases the probability that 
Homer sang to the children of those 
who had waged it. Afterwards— 
but it was through his deathless 
poems—all men became acquainted 
with the events of the war and the 
characters of the champions on 
either side, and subsequent poets 
might with propriety, as the dra- 
matists did, resort to the Zroica for 
subjects. 

For a similar reason there can be 
no archaisms of any kind in Homer. 
His object was to give pleasure to 
an unlettered audience: his thoughts, 
therefore, his knowledge, his lan- 
guage must be just those of the day. 
Archaisms in style imply the pos- 
session of literary monuments both 
by those who use them and by those 
to whom they are addressed, and 
still more do archaisms of thought. 
We may be sure therefore that we 
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have in the Homeric poems an exact 
picture of what the Greek mind was 
when Homer lived: they give us 
the very form and pressure of the 
times. 

But a still more interesting ques- 
tion than that of the precise date of 
the poems is, whether they sipply 
us with the means of inferring any- 
thing probable on the subject of the 
chronology of the previous history 
of the Greek race. We are of 
opinion that a highly valuable in- 
ference upon this point may be ex- 
tracted from them. Intellectual 
culture is a plant of slow growth in 
any nation and under the most fa- 
vourable circumstances; and it must 
be more particularly so among those 
who have no imported models of any 
kind either to stimulate or to guide 
them. Now we might say very 
easily, for it lies quite upon the 
surface, a great deal about the re- 
finements of the Homeric language; 
the profundity and the truth of the 
current ideas, which could only have 
resulted from much thought, much 
hoarded experience, and much ba- 
lancing and sifting; the variety, 
beauty, and frequent significance of 
the metrical structure of the poems; 
the marvellous mastery the poet 
exhibits of the true principles of his 
high art, evidenced by the general 
conception of the story, and seen in 
its minutest details, down to the 
most unimportant incidents and 
even to the very epithets he uses; 
the high development of the logical 
faculty, of which we have a large 
and comprehensive instance in the 
Homeric theo-mythology, and a 
more minute but equally striking 
one in the fact that the circum- 
stances, experience, age, in a word 
all the belongings, as we call them, 
of each actor or speaker are always 
allowed for in whatever he says or 
does. And how is it ppasible to 
account for all this, except by the 
supposition of many centuries of 
revious culture? Of course we 
Love no thought of culture aided by 
the use of letters, but still conscious, 
continuous, successful culture. And 
what Homer tells us about his own 
times enables us to understand how 
this originated and in what way it 
was carried on. The mental apti- 

tudes of the early Greeks were of 
the highest European order, and 
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their public assemblies and festive 
gatherings supplied them with the 
requisite motives and opportunities 
for exertion. In the former a man’s 
estimation depended on his power 
of speaking persuasively, and at the 
latter every faculty of the bard’s 
mind would be exerted to the utmost 
because it washis very calling to 
give intellectual pleasure and also 
from his feeling the stimulus of pro- 
fessional ambition and rivalry. The 
auditory, too, on these occasions, 
which must have been of very fre- 
quent recurrence, were receiving no 
inconsiderable degree of mental 
training as well from what the 
heard as from its being their busi- 
ness to pass some kind of judgment 
upon it. 

We cannot conclude without 
noticing the touching interest of 
Homer's emphatic declarations, but 
which escape fromhim undesignedly, 
on the subject of the wretchedness 
of man. wice does he tell us, in 
language elaborately comprehensive 
and distinct, that of all the creatures 
that breathe and creep there is not 
one more helpless or more full of 
woe than man; and, as we all know, 
‘wretched’ is his stock epithet for 
mortals. This is to be interpreted 
by a reference tohisinmost thoughts, 
the result of his own experience of 
life. He who was intellectually the 
greatest of his race had been obliged 
from youth to age to eat the bread 
of dependence and of patronage, 
and had doubtless found among his 
patrons some more avaricious than 
the Agamemnon, and others more 
completely men of merely the heavy 
hand than the Ajax of his own 
divine epic. This, however, might 
have been borne: he might have 
risen superior to it, for it affected 
only himself. But when, somewhat 
stung by a sense of this injustice of 
fortune, he looked out upon the state 
of Greek society, he everywhere saw 
man the sport of the chances of in- 
eessant wars and incursions, which 
drew after them a never-failing train 
of miseries, deaths, desolation, and 
slavery. In every city and hall he 
met the victims of this state of 
things. No man, it is true, knew 
better than himself what was heart- 
stirring in the pomp and ennobling 
in the circumstance of glorious war, 
but he also knew well how much in 
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the result the loss outweighed the 
gain. He had seen too that the 
great chieftains of whom, and 
perhaps to whom, he had sung, had 
their share of the ills of life, for 
many of the greatest had suffered 
more and perished more miserably 
than even the ill-fated among the 
nameless multitude. Already, then, 
disposed to sadness by his own 
position, what he witnessed of the 
condition of others at last made the 
sentiment, that wretchedness is the 
general lot of humanity, one of the 
fixed thoughts of his mind. 

But on the other side, nothing is 
more pleasing in Homer than the 
way in which, notwithstanding this 
melancholy feeling, he ener 
and equally in this case too with- 
out any design or effort, attributes 
to his fellow men amiable and 
noble motives; and delights in 
adorning humanity with all that is 
good and great in action, as well as 
in sentiment. His heroes are as 
aes as they are brave; and 

is women are as pure as they are 
gentle. It was incomprehensible to 
a Roman mind that Ulysses should 
have preferred his wife, now no 
longer young, to a goddess. In the 
characters he depicts, the natural 
affections act almost with the cer- 
tainty and force of physical laws. 
The way in which his true and 
noble heart led him to think well of 
human nature, and to credit it with 
good feelings and right motives, is 
beautifully and touchingly shown in 
two of his wonderful similes. One 
being that of the honest, poor 
mother, who works hard with her 
hands to get a little pittance for her 
children, yet is so scrupulous in 
weighing the wool that has been 
entrusted to her to work up; for 
her children’s sake she cannot afford 
to lose a tittle of the fruits of her 
hard labour, but even for their seXes 
she will not wrong her employer 
one tittle. The other is that in 
which the emotions of the ship- 
wrecked Ulysses at the first sight 
of land, after he had been swimming 
for two days and two nights, are 
compared to the grateful, heartfelt 
joy of children at the sight of the 
first gleams of health returning to 4 
father who had long been struggling 
with an apparently deadly disease. 
We pity the man, if he exist, who, 
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on being carried back to these early 
days, can meet with such manifes- 
tations of our common human 
nature, spoken of with such un- 
affected simplicity, just as instances 
of what every one was familiar with, 
and yet remain unconscious of any 
emotions of gratitude to the poet to 
whom we are indebted for the record. 

But we must now, though very 
unwillingly, bring this paper to a 
close. In doing so we again heartily 
commend Mr. Gladstone’s volumes 
to our readers. They will find them 
full of interesting facts, and of acute 
and elegant criticism. And though 
he was obliged, in a substantive and 
designedly exhaustive work upon 
Homer, at times to fill the foot of 
his page with references, and the 
page itself with quotations from the 
original text of his author, yet we 
see no reason on this account for its 
being supposed that the book is 
adapted only to the comparatively 
small class of Greek scholars, or to 
the still smaller class of Homeride. 
We are sure that every educated 
person would find in it something 
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that he might read with interest 
and profit. We can answer for our- 
selves, that we never read a work of 
the kind with more pleasure ; it is 
true that we dissent from its main 
conclusions, and we have given our 
readers the means of judging of the 
sufficiency of the reasons which, in 
our opinion, render it impossible for 
us to accede to them; we always, 
however, found Mr. Gladstone’s 
views set forth in an able and 
scholarly manner. Of this we are 
sure, that whatever may be the 
light in which the learned world 
may eventually regard them, it is 
impossible but that the work itself 
should largely conduce to a better 
appreciation, and more fruitful 
study, of the great father of Euro- 
pean thought. This, Mr. Gladstone 
tells us, he would gladly accept as 
an ample recompense for his labours 
of love : and no one, we conceive, will 
have read the foregoing pages with- 
out perceiving that this is a result 
to which we, too, would deem it a 
happiness in the exercise of our 
vocation to have contributed. 
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N communities like this of Eis- 

hausen, too small to possess a 
municipality of their own, and in- 
cluded in some district (Kreis), the 
centre of which is at a distance, the 
pastor (Pfarrer) becomes an impor- 
tant figure. As spiritual guide of 
his flock, in the school as well as in 
church, his direct influence is great 
with a people accustomed to reve- 
rence its teachers. Besides this, 
he is naturally asked for advice 
and direction in other things, in 
virtue of superior knowledge and 
social rank, where the resident 
official is a Dorfschulze—somethin 
between Dogberry and Verges—an 
the parson is perhaps the only 
educated man in the village. In 
such cases, especially when his 
conduct is exemplary, he may be 
described as, in practice, a kind of 
honorary Mayor. Such was the 
position of one the connexion with 


whom forms a strange episode in the 
Count’s history. 

Two years after his arrival, the 
cure falling vacant, there succeeded 
to it a clergyman of a higher class 
than the common sort of country 
parsons. He was a gentleman of 
superior abilities and learning ; until 
lately tutor to the Duke’s children, 
who, when they had ceased to be 

upils, still honoured him with their 
riendship, and would now and then 
visit the manse at Eishausen. This 
naturally raised his consequence in 
the parish beyond the usual grounds 
of authority; so that he seems 
to have had the virtual control, in 
secular as well as spiritual affairs, of 
the village. The Count, who had a 
quick eye for all that happened in 
his neighbourhood, especially when 
his own convenience might be con- 
cerned, could not fail to observe the 
influence enjoyed by the Pastor. 
02 
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They soon fell into communica- 
tion. 

A ground common to both was 
not wanting. The Count’s charities 
had been many and liberal from his 
first arrival in these parts; and in 
that respect, to say nothing of 
mere curiosity, he would interest 
a Pastor, who found him so kind 
to his poor. The communication 
once opened in this way, by 
messages and inquiries, led by 
degrees to other things ; and before 
long the parson appears as the me- 
dium through Thich the Count 
conveys not only his alms, but his 
wishes and complaints also, to the 
village. Nay, he comes forward, 
on his own mere motion, on an 
early occasion, to mediate on behalf 
of his neighbour in high quarters— 
with results more gracious than 
welcome to the recluse. 

It has already been said that he 
coveted complete possession of ‘ the 
Palace.’ This is Crown property ; 
would not a favourable —— from 
my Serene patrons smooth the difli- 
culties which the Board of Domains 
throws in the way? In short, the 
matter was conveyed to the ear of 
the reigning Duchess.* She had 
already been interested in the 
stranger—not to say curious—from 
general report; and now honoured 
him with an obliging note, saying 
that she was glad to assure him of 
the Duke’s compliance with - his 
wish, in’ acknowledgment of the 
kindness shown to his poorer sub- 
jects. ‘This act of favour disturbed 
the Count extremely; but to re- 
ceive it in silence was impossible, 
and an answer, however reluctantly, 
was forthwith returned. It was in 
French, a model, it is said, of courtly 
expression, brief, elegant, but diplo- 
matic ; conveying a due sense of the 
honour bestowed, and yet leaving 
not one loose thread to which any 
further communication could be 
attached. The handwriting, not his 
own, as it afterwards appeared, was 
beautiful, but the signature quite 
illegible. This was the sole in- 
stance in which the Count in any 
way corresponded with the Court: 
therumour of previous introductions 
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and confidences being wholly un- 
founded. Years after the good 
Duchess was dead, her daughter, 
the Crown Princess Amalie, 
having some charitable object at 
heart, wrote to the Count, re- 
questing his contribution. Within 
an hour after the note had been 
delivered, the Pastor received from 
the Count ten louis d'or, with a 
message, begging him to convey 
them on his behalf to her Highness. 
and to excuse him for not addressing 
her in writing; ‘ indisposition ren- 
dering it impossible for him to have 
that honour.’ The excuse was 
accepted. Indeed the ducal family 
seem on all occasions to have been 
most indulgent towards the recluse : 
and when any of them came over to 
Hishausen, they behaved with great 
delicacy, taking care in their walks 
through the village to avoid the 
neighbourhood of the mysterious 
house. Here let me suggest one 
reason for their consideration, which 
it may be well to bear in mind at 
future stages of this narrative. The 
State was not only small, but poor; 
its whole revenue barely exceeded 
the income of an English nobleman ; 
the means of its inhabitants in 
general were- narrow, and great 
indigence prevailed among the 
lower classes. In such circum- 
stances, the presence of one who 
yearly expended ten to twelve thou- 
sand florins in the country, was no 
trifling advantage ; and it might not 
have been easy to find another 
tenant for the residence at Lis- 
hausen at once so rich and so liberal. 
There was no public charity in the 
capital of which the Count was not 
a generous patron; and the sums 
which he annually spent in direct 
gifts to his poor neighbours, in 
themselves large, seemed _ still 
more so in relation to the smail 
resources of the district. It would 
therefore be a matter of policy, as 
well as of good feeling, to treat so 
profitable a denizen with respect. 
Once, when the governor of the 
School of Industry, having received 
his donation, was puzzled to know 
how to publish it in the official ac- 
count, the Princess Amelia, then 


* Charlotte of Mecklenburg, sister to Queen Louise of Prussia. 
+ During the previous reign its resources, as we have seen, had been put under 
trust in consequence of the utter insolvency of the Prince. 
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patroness, expressed this view of 
the case, when she said, with femi- 
nine tact, ‘ Write—From a man who 
is known to us only by his benefi- 
cence.’ 

A liberality flowing, if not pro- 
fuse, was indeed one of the many 
strong features of his character. 
In his position it might be prudent ; 
but there can be no doubt that it 
was impulsive. This might be seen 
in the singularities which often 
marked its exercise. It irked him 
to be directly asked for anything ; 
beggars by profession he could not 
abide, and once wished, with some 
heat, ‘for but one of the French 
gens d’armes, with whom he would 
undertake to clear the whole countr 
of such vagabonds.’ Yet the coo 
had a daily allowance of coppers for 
mendicants who came to the window. 
‘The free-will gift only,’ he said, 
‘has any value.” Even in his cho- 
leric moods a generous feeling would 
— ; and those who had angered 

im the most were forgiven as soon 
as they were known to be in trouble. 
The farmer Kaiser, for instance, 
was a perpetual rock of offence ; 
once, immediately after some act of 
his had highly incensed the Count, 
he learned that the man’s child was 
very ill. Refreshments were in- 
stantly sent from the Hall, with a 
message offering any further help in 
his power. The same disposition 
which took delight in feeding spar- 
rows at the window, made him 
select (through his telescope) various 
favourites among the village chil- 
dren: of these some were even 
summoned to the Hall at Christmas, 
to receive gifts from the Count’s own 
hand. Workmen whom he em- 
ployed, if they behaved to his satis- 
faction, were sure to be remembered 
on their birth-days and at festival 
times. Other liberalities of his 
were more eccentric. There was a 
lad to whom he gave for some time 
a monthly allowance of twenty-four 
kreutzers, solely because he had no- 
ticed that, when passing the Hall, the 
boy always looked another way; and 
Frau Kaiser one day received a 
present of wine, because it had been 
observed by the Count that, on 
quitting the house (in an ill temper), 
she had passed the cook’s child and 
nurse on the bridge without speak- 
ing. He had another strange way 
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in money matters; when vexed 
or disappointed he seemed to take 
comfort in fining himself. His 
agent, for instance, had been in- 
structed to order from Paris, to 
arrive by a given day, an expensive 
pendule. lt came, but one day 
after the time fixed, and was 
instantly sent back to the agent. 
The Count would not receive it,— 
but he inclosed the money to pay 
the bill. When the lease of the 
meadow—which the farmer, as we 
have seen, sublet to him—expired, 
the Board of Domains said, ‘If it 
be let to the Count direct, he is rich, 
and we shall charge twenty florins’ 
(far more than Kaiser had paid, but 
not so much as he had charged the 
Count). The latter replied that 
‘ Kaiser had received forty, and that 
it would distress him to pay less to 
the commissioners of the Duke.’ 
There might be something of osten- 
tation here ; but it is of a handsome 
gentlemanly kind. 

I have said that charities first 
made him and the pastor acquainted. 
Civilities followed. Would not the 
Parson like to see a newspaper now 
andthen? ‘The offer was gratefully 
accepted, and the supply large and 
constant; not German only, but 
French and English journals were 
on the list; all, as before, of the 
‘royalist’ complexion. Every day 
on rising the Parson found a news- 
pee neatly enclosed, which had 

een slipped under his door by the 
errand-woman on returning from 
her early call at ‘the Palace.’ The 
news at the time were exciting, the 
War of Liberation being then at its 
height. Before long the day-mes- 
senger began to bring, by word of 
mouth, comments and additions of 
the Count’s own, to articles of par- 
ticular interest. These soon grew 
frequent: and the Pastor was 
struck by the point and sagacity 
of the remarks, which seemed to 
imply no slight knowledge of Euro- 
pean politics. Answers and counter- 
replies naturally flowed from such 
interesting communications—trans- 
mitted on both sides by verbal 
messages. Then the Count would 
require some book, either from the 
school library or from town, which 
the Pastor would gladly procure: 
but how is it possible to guess the 
titles, as repeated by an ignorant 
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woman—even of German, still more 
of French or Latin books? It was 
necessary to send them in writing. 
Here began an interchange of 
notes, which soon became a dail 
occupation on both sides, with all 
the incidents of a copious general 
correspondence, between friends at 
a distance. 

Its conditions were peculiar. The 
Count’s notes were written on slips 
of paper, without date or signature, 
the enclosures bore no address, and 
were wafered with the common 
chequed stamp; the messenger, 
Frau Schmidt, who presented them 
‘in white kid gloves,’ had orders to 
stay while they were read, and when 
read to take them back to the 
writer. Answers were to be sent 
by the same channel only. At 
times, when discussions grew warm, 
the poor woman would make a 
dozen journeys between Hall and 
 eapen a in a single forenoon. 

his sole messenger, too, was not 
to be tampered with. If casually 
met in the road, unless on a direct 
commission from the Hall, she 
was not to speak to the Parson, nor 
he to her. Commissions for town, 
in which he was often employed, 
were not to go by her, although she 
lived there; but a special person 
must be sent on such occasions. 
The Parson's notes, like the Count’s, 
were returned to the writer; not at 
the moment—nor that he cared to 
recover them at all,—but restored 
to him from time to time in packets, 
when a certain number had accu- 
mulated. Such was the manner 
of this correspondence ; the parties, 
be it i living within 
sight of each other for fifteen years, 
during which not a word of living 
spree was ever exchanged between 
them. 

Its subjects were of all kinds, 
ranging from the daily concerns of 
the village to the great events of 
European history; from personal 
courtesies to discussions on phi- 
losophy and religion: literature, 
ancient and modern, in all lan- 
guages, being also a favourite topic. 

The Pastor, learned as he was, 
admired the breadth and variety 
of knowledge displayed by the 
recluse; the freshness and tact 
of his observations were not less 
striking. With politics he was 
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especially conversant ; the resources 
and interests of the chief European 
powers, the characters and leanings 
of their rulers, the intrigues of 
statesmen and Courts, were themes 
on which the solitary would dilate 
with the precision of one who had 
studied them near at hand. In 
literature, whether old or new, his 
taste was good, and not exclusive, 
though with a French bias ; he was 
familiar with the best authors, and 
was fond of discussing their merits, 
quoting largely, but in an apt man- 
ner, that showed how well he had 
digested them. In the dulness of 
an illiterate village, an intercourse 
like this, not unvaried with homelier 
subjects touched in a pleasant vein 
of humour, and graced with the 
courtesies of a man of the world, 
could not but be welcome, however 
unaccountable and galling its re- 
strictions might be. The endow- 
ments it brought to light com- 
manded respect; glimpses of a 
strong vivacious character gave 
them higher relief; and a kindl 

return was due to the interest whic 

the Count took in the domestic life 
of the parsonage. In this manner 
the correspondence, while it exer- 
cised the intellect, created on both 
sides a friendship not less sincere 
than singular. 

That with two men mutually 
attracted by the zest of mental 
converse, allied by a constant inter- 
change of thoughts, and by feel- 
ings of reciprocal goodwill, living 
within speaking distance, and for 
a while, even, often passing each 
other in the street, a communion so 
close and friendly should exist on 
paper only, was an nome the 
fie of which will not easily be 
found. The parson would.ask him- 
self, with some bitterness at times, 
‘Why all this artifice to avoid the 
natural way of intercourse? Why 
so much freedom and warmth in 
writing, this chilling restraint on 
the speech of a friend and neigh- 
bour? If the one is safe, what 
danger can there be in the other ?’ 
It was vexatious, it was unaccount- 
able ; but such were the terms ex- 
acted ; and even on such terms the 
resource was too valuable to be 
despised. The Pastor, while sorely 
vexed and puzzled by its condi- 
tions, reconciled himself—having no 
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choice—to their observance. So 
long as the morning drives went 
on, the Count, as he passed the 
parsonage, would lean from the 
carriage door, and bow. When the 
two happened to meet on the road, 
each saluted the other in silence, as 
strangers might; and this often at 
a moment when they were convers- 
ing on paper with the utmost 
eagerness and intimacy. Neither 
of the friends once heard the voice 
of the other during the fifteen years 
that their intercourse lasted. 

Twice only in this interval the 
faint impression of a seal was 
noticed on the Count’s envelopes. 
In the device the Pastor saw or 
fancied a shield, bearing three lilies. 
From this trifling circumstance, 
pointed by hints and opinions 
thrown out in the notes, the idea 
arose that the Count’s secret was 
political, and his connexions dis- 
tinguished. Were these French 
jlewrs-de-lis ? and if so, was the seal 
his own or the lady’s? At another 
time, while the allies were marching 
on Paris, he wrote—‘ Should peace 
be made soon, I may have the plea- 
sure of seeking your personal ac- 
een. In the fate of the 

ourbons, before and since the 
revolution, he took a strong interest; 
often and earnestly recurring to the 
causes of their fall, and canvassing 
the chances of a restoration. Peace, 
however, was made, but the Count 
gave no sign. The Bourbons were 
restored; and all that the change 
brought to him seemed to be dis- 
satisfaction with its political results, 
and alarm at such incidents as the 
murder of the Due de Berri. Be- 
fore the drama was played to the 
end, the correspondence had been 
closed. 

Next to the Bourbons, the Im- 
perial house of Russia was a 
favourite object. On its policy 
and power [ was fond of di- 
lating. It afterwards transpired that 
he had been, in 1805, in personal 
communication with the Emperor 
at Vienna. Of this the Pastor knew 
nothing ; but he noted, as charac- 
teristic, an incident on the return of 
the allies in 1814. A Russian 
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deserted from his corps when pass- 
ing near Eishausen, and came to 
the village, where he got employ- 
ment on the domain. In the farm- 
yard, which fronted the hall, the 
Count one day saw the Russian 
threatened with ill-usage by two of 
his fellow-workmen. He instantly 
threw open the window, with a 
pistol in his hand ; and in a torrent 
of angry reproach, as one of the 
labourers reported, declared he 
would shoot the first man who laid 
hands on the soldier. This Russian 
was ever after a particular object of 
the Count’s benevolence. lt was 
probably excited by nothing more 
than a generous dislike of wrong, 
an emotion which he displayed not 
in this instance only; but it was 
supposed to proceed from other 
sympathies. 

The correspondence, though it 
revealed nothing of the Count’s 
former history, gave glimpses of his 
actual life at Eishausen. It was far 
enough from being an idle or merely 
epicurean one. He retired early 5 
but was up again before four in the 
morning; at that untimely hour 
the Countess herself, it is said, used 
to make his coffee; nor did she 
disdain delicate services of the same 
kind at other times; the finer 
eee being always prepared by 

er own hands. After Philip's 
death, no servant waited at their 
meals; the Count alone attended 
on the lady. The morning was 
given to correspondence, exercise in 
the close, newspapers, and busi- 
ness ; the afternoon to study. ‘I 
allow myself,’ he says, ‘but one 
hour a day for books of mere en- 
tertainment.’ In one way or the 
other, he was never at rest. One 
day the excuse for not writing to 
the parsonage was, ‘that pressing 
affairs had occupied him all day.’ 
To the studies of his leisure he 
referred at a later period. ‘You 
can hardly imagine what a blessing 
solitude has been to me in one 
respect. Where else could I have 
enjoyed the quiet, or found time, to 
read over, twice and thrice in suc- 
cession, the classics of four nations ?” 

According to our reporter,* the 





* He is informed of all that passed in this correspondence :—Under the con- 
ditions described this could hardly have been the case with any one not actually on 


the spot, or in close intimacy with the parson. 


From this and other indications, 


readers may guess to what family the reporter belonged. 
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Pastor found him at home with 
French, English, and German, as 
well as with the Greek and Latin, 
classics. He was no less ready with 
the Bible; although, as he said, 
‘educated a Catholic. But in this 
faith I was so shaken while a youth, 
that it never recovered its hold.’ 
In fact, he was an open admirer of 
Voltaire, Diderdt, and other French 
philosophers, and probably took 
their view of things in general. The 
books he borrowed or bought were 
mostly of the graver sort. Natural 
philosophy and church history are 
specified as subjects which were 
pursued attentively during several 
years. Medicine, too, he studied 
with peculiar care, and with practi- 
cal intentions, having been his 
own physician ever since he came to 
Eishausen. Meteorology, he owned, 
was his hobby; in the science of 
weather he fancied that he had be- 
come wise; and it turned out that 
the prophecies which had gained his 
servant the credit of a wizard, were 
really suggested by the master. 

A list of the serious topics started 
during a single year of this corre- 
ores. has been preserved. 

hey are: Animal magnetism ; 
Locke ; Kant; Schelling; Schleier- 
macher; De Wette; special pro- 
vidences ; immortality ; positive 
religion; Stolberg’s conversion (to 
Popery) ; university reform ; origin 
of the early Egyptians :—a list 
which will suggest to considerate 
readers more than one reflection 
on the strange character before 
them. 

The news of the day thewhile were 
not neglected; still less the con- 
cerns of the village, whose poor 
were constantly borne in mind, and 
inquiries, followed by alms, were 
many. The Count took part in the 
‘homely joys,’ and was not indiffe- 
rent to the pretty faces, of the 
hamlet. It vexes him that the 
miller’s maid, a handsome lass, is 
allowed to go (alone, I am afraid) to 
the Kirmess, and dance so freely 
there with those wild young fellows. 
Of the schoolmaster’s daughter, a 
still greater beauty—the ‘lioness,’ 
in fact, of the village,—he has many 
arch things to say. Then, it is 
thought proper to call the parson’s 
attention to the growth of saunter- 
ing and holiday-making among the 
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peasant lads; such idle ways are 
odious when viewed through the 
telescope of an observer full of sup- 
seemed energy, and impatient of 
‘sins he has no mind to.’ 

Above all, the Count does not 
forget himself. He complains to 
the Pastor of turnips left to rot in 
the farmstead opposite, which poi- 
son the air of the place; a 
nuisance as well as a sign of bad 
husbandry. The surly farmer—for 
it is he who is thus sluttish—gives 
new offence by threatening to kill 
the pigeons that build their nests 
so trustfully under the eaves of 
the Hall. lo fact this man, Kaiser, 
is a constant thorn in his side ; and 
once he threatens to quit the place 
altogether, if something be not done 
to correct his misbehaviour, and, 
indeed, to inforce civility—which is 
much wanting—on all concerned in 
managing the domain. But the 
most urgent matter of all is the 
peers of quiet. The Parson 

as continually to interpose for the 
suppression of daily, still more of 
nightly, disturbance. In this people 
thought the Count’s anxiety was not 
for himself; being so stout and 
hearty, they could not imagine how 
he could be distressed by such 
things; it must be on behalf of 
the lady ;—an inference that may 
have been correct, but is not 
inevitable, for reasons I have al- 
ready advanced. Whether for her 
sake or for his own, he has much 
ado with his neighbours on this 
head. Could not the Pastor stop the 
watchman (that time-honoured 
murderer of sleep in Germany) 
from howling his ditty every hour 
of the night within earshot of the 
Hall? ‘This was effected; but a 
fresh grievance arose from this son 
of darkness, on the incoming, after 
Kaiser’s death, of a new tenant, 
who could not be happy unless the 
watchman at least gave notice of his 
walk and conversation by rapping 
the shutters as he passed. There 
was obstinacy on both sides; but 
the Count at last prevailed. 

Worse than this is a nuisance 
from the cottage which stands on 
the verge of the premises. The 
tenant, a day labourer, with ears 2s 
horny as his hands, keeps an un- 
lucky cur, which bays and yelps all 
night long. The Parson, being 
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earnestly, nay hotly, urged to 
silence this pest, advises that it 
should be bought off;—which may 
be done at the expense of a few 
kreutzers. The Count will not hear 
of any such transaction. ‘It is the 
duty of the police to prevent noc- 
turnal disturbances ;—on that he 
insists.’ At last, with some difli- 
culty, the clown was persuaded to 
keep his cur in-doors; and on the 
next morning the Count sent the 
man a crown piece,—a sum that 
would have purchased the animal 
five times over. By similar means 
—strenuous in urging his demands, 
liberal when they were conceded— 
he succeeded in gradually esta- 
blishing a ‘zone of least disturb- 
ance’ for some distance round his 
dwelling ; and its general quiet and 
privacy were secured. To me it 
appears that this was not the least 
of his benefactions to Eishausen. 
But there was one enormous excep- 
tion, in the uproar which broke out 
on New year’s eve; when the vil- 
lage youth—as their custom is in 
many parts of Germany—resolved 
to take leave of the old year and 
compliment their sweethearts by 
firing off joy-guns (Freudenschiisse), 
and shouting from midnight to 
dawn. After the riot had lasted 
for an hour or so, the Count became 
desperate. At two in the morning, 
the Parson was roused from his bed 
by a message from the Hall, brought 
in an unusual manner. In the 
emergency, no other servant being 
at hand, the cook, who had not 
crossed the threshold for years, was 
despatched to say, that ‘ the gnadige 
Herr was all but crazed by the 
racket in the village. and most 
earnestly begged the Pastor to do 
something to stop it.’ A difficult 
task, this, at such an hour, with one 
half of the adult populace ‘in 
permanent insurrection.’ By dint 
of the Parson’s efforts, reinforced by 
the bailiff, order was, however, in 
some degree restored before day- 
break. Next morning the Count 
sent to the clergyman twenty-four 
florins, with directions to keep them 
for future distribution to the poor 
of the village ; on the condition that 
the rioters were punished for their 
uproar on the previous night. At 
the same time, his agent was ordered 
to lay a formal complaint on the 
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subject before the police in Hild- 
burghausen; who proceeded to 
act upon it with more severity, it 
seems, than the offence really war- 
ranted,—as police officers are prone 
to do. A dozen of the offenders 
were marched off to the town jail, 
kept there for some time in dur- 
ance, and when let out had to pay 
the cost of their own capture and 
punishment. On the day when 
they were taken to prison, the 
Count sent another donation, of 
twenty-five florins, to the poor-box 
at Hildburghausen. 

For the ensuing New-year’s eve, 
preventive measures were ordered : 
landjiger (armed-police) were posted 
in the village; an official person 
came down on the afternoon of the 
gist, and enlisted twelve substantial 
householders as a civic guard to 
assist in keeping-the peace. The 
night was pitch-dark ; it had rained, 
and then frozen ; so that the ground 
was coated with ice. Sentinels 
were placed, and watchmen patrolled. 
All was silent, until midnight. At 
the first stroke of twelve, four or 
five loud reports burst out from 
guns heavily charged, pointed, some 
at the parsonage, some at the 
* palace’ windows; and at this 
signal, volleys of masked artillery 
began to play from behind every 
hedge and shed in the hamlet. The 
burgher-guard made a vast show of 
zeal in pursuing the offenders; but 
were unluckily apt to fall on the 
slippery ground at the moment 
when they came within reach of 
one. The police, astray in the dark, 
could makeno way through the nooks 
and alleys of astrange place; and 
were misled by the sly fellows who 
pretended to put them right. The 
confusion was hopeless and absurd ; 
the riot worse, if possible, than in 
the year before; but so cunningly 
arranged, that not one of the cul- 
= was caught. The same hurly- 

urly—in spite of similar precautions 
—was repeated for two or three 
years in succession :—the tactics of 
the police being defeated by new 
stratagems on the part of the enemy. 
The saucy young lads would not 
be daunted out of ‘firing up’ 
(anschiessen) their lasses ; and when 
the thing became too hazardous to 
attempt in person, they got it done 
by proxy ; inviting for the purpose 
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volunteers from neighbouring vil- 
lages. 

The police being thus foiled, the 
Pastor himself took the matter in 
hand, and effected by persuasion what 
force had tried in vain. When the 
anniversary drew near, he reasoned 
with the peasants, reminding them 
of what they owed to the Count’s 
beneficence ; suggesting how much 
suffering their rude play might in- 
flict on the Countess, and how 
shabby it was to get others to 
do what they dared not themselves. 
He promised that, if they would 
take his word, keep the peace, and 
not bring strangers in to break it, 
he would see that no police or other 
coercion—for which they had to pay 
—should be employed on the coming 
New-year’s eve. His expostulations 
took effect; and the night passed 
without disturbance. Onthemorrow, 
the Count sent the Parson a hand- 
some sum of money, which he de- 
sired might be spent in giving a 
feast to the young folks of the 
village. This was taken as a com- 
plete ratification of peace ; and ever 
afterwards, as the new year came 
round, the Count’s ‘ carouse’ was 
held in Eishausen, in lieu of the 
Saturnalia on Sylvester’s Eve. 

Not less friendly and effectual 
was the Pastor's management on a 
graver occasion, when the Hall was 
in danger of becoming a scene of 
military violence. It had been re- 
quired to quarter troops during the 
campaigns of 1812-13, but these 
were lodged on the ground-floor, 
where at that time the old steward 
was still living. In the follow- 
ing year, a worse invasion was 
threatened, by the merely wanton 
brutality, as it seems, of a 
subaltern officer. On the passage 
of a Russian detachment, the 
captain, ‘ by birth an East Prussian,’ 
a rough, sullen fellow, was billeted 
for three days at the Manse, and 
while there, hearing something of 
the Hall, became inquisitive con- 
cerning its tenant; and at last de- 
manded to be taken to the house, 
or at least to have the occupier 

araded for inspection. ‘ Perha 

e knew him, at all events he would 
soon get to the bottom of his 
mystery.’ All dissuasions having 
failed, the Pastor, as a last resource, 
secretly applied for help to a brother- 
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clergyman in a village at some 
distance, where another body of 
Russians was lying. By his means 
an invitation was procured for the 
captain to a meeting of officers at 
Stressenhausen, on the very after- 
noon fixed for storming the Count’s 
entrenchments, The man rode off 
grumbling, and luckily did not re- 
turn until late, and far gone in 
liquor, so that the assault was de- 
ferred; andon the morrow his detach- 
ment had to resume its march. A 
narrow escape, not to be remembered 
without emotion—especially if this 
were the occasion to which the 
Count referred in discourse with 
his physician twenty years after- 
wards. ‘ At that sented there was a 
man here who knew my secret, and 
might have given a critical turn to 
my destiny, had he got sight of me.’ 
But this is at least doubtful; the 
reference may as well have been 
to any of the French regiments 
that passed through Eishausen at 
the period in question. And who 
can say what the statement itself 
was meant to convey, or might 
really be worth ? 

Ten years later the Count’s 
secret was within an ace of being 
dissected by State anatomists. In 
1826, in virtue of the ‘Gotha par- 
tition compact,’ the whilome Duchy 
was merged in that of Meiningen. 
Hildburghausen lost its court, which 
removed to Oldenburg, and officers 
of thenew government took its place. 
On their arrival, it was thought 
pn to require the Count to show 
1is ‘legitimation’ as a resident 
foreigner; and his papers were de- 
manded, in civil, but positive terms. 
The Count answered, ‘that he was 
ready to produce his papers; but 
that, if forced to exhibit them, he 
would then and there quit the coun- 
try, and seek some other asylum 
where he could live unmolested.’ 
This reply rather staggered the 
authorities ; who were not used to 
such language, and yet were far 
from wishing to drive a profitable 
alien away. A false step had been 
made—might not an expedient be 
found by which our dignity may 
be sit | and the other extremity 
avoided? After some delay, it 
was intimated that the new Duke 
had consented, ex abundanti gratié, 
to receive the Count’s authentication 
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in his own Serene person; with a 
promise, moreover, to respect any 
secret entrusted to him, and even 
to take on himself whatever respon- 
sibility might result from its dis- 
closure. But even to this conde- 
scension the Count was obdurate. 
The compromise was peremptorily 
rejected. 

Here was 2 dilemma. Shall we 
insist on the matter of form, at the 
cost of depriving the State of a 
substantial benefit? or shall we 
admitthatan unquestioned residence 
of nearly twenty years, unstained 
by a single blot, and only signalized 
by a series of bounties, is of itself 
legitimation enough—a sufficient 
title by prescription? These were 
the two alternatives; on conside- 
ration, the second, painful as it 
might be to discomfited official 
persons, was quietly swallowed by 
the Government:—a course certainly 
prudent, and not more than just, 
seeing how long the exceptional 
footing had been allowed, and that 
no new cause had arisen to raise a 
claim of right after twenty years’ 
abeyance. 

Viewedin reference to the Count’s 
position and character, the trans- 
action is significant. Hitherto, in 
framing and defending his scheme 
of solitude, the only difliculties were 
owing to the general habits of 
society, or the mere acts of private 
persons. Here, for the first time, 
it is brought under the censure of 
the State, and stands openly in 
conflict with authority. In this 
crisis, the Count’s determination is 
remarkable. He will not yield an 
inch of ground—he offers no con- 
cession—will accept no compromise 
—resolved to endure the worst that 
can happen, rather than suffer any 
tampering with his secret. Sit ut 
est, aut non sit! The inference, 
one would say, is obvious. ll 
before this might, with some effect, 
be explained by mere strange- 
ness of humour, caprice, eccen- 
tricity ; the resistance now made, 
under high pressure, must have 
some deeper reason. The tenacity 
of purpose which this trial brought 
to light is striking in itself, but 
more sc from the importance it 
seems to attach to the object in 
question. Is it likely that this un- 
equal contest would have been 
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risked for a trifling cause, or, indeed, 
without some motive strong enough 
to prevail against all hazards ? 
Vhen the result was known, the 
Hildburghausen people came for- 
ward with an act which is notice- 
able, as showing the point of view 
in which they had learned to regard 
the Count. His mystery was as 
dark to them as ever; but by pre- 
senting him, on this occasion, with 
the honour of citizenship, they testi- 
fied to a general belief that there 
was nothing in it at variance with 
the respect which his benevolence 
had acquired. Their tribute of 
good-will must have been deeply 
felt, since it had the effect of break- 
ing the ice of twenty years. On 
receiving this honour, the Count 
lost no time in buying a house within 
the precincts of the town—ordered 
it to be decorated and furnished, 
the garden enlarged, and the pre- 
mises thoroughly screened by a high 
— When all was finished, a 
1andsome carriage, bespoken from 


‘Frankfort, made its appearance ; 


four post-horses were hired from 
Hildburghausen, and the Count, 
with the lady at his side, drove from 
the Hall in state, to take possession 
of his new purchase. They came 
by a bye-road that avoided the town, 
were set down within the closed 
yard, and walked for an hour or two 
in the garden before returning. 
The visit was repeated in the same 
manner four or five times every 
following summer. Two other houses 
in the suburbs were afterwards pur- 
chased. The larger of these stood 
in a garden on the hill-side, which 
became a favourite resort: the 
Countess, it was said, having taken a 
fancy to it. This house was allotted 
to old Schmidt and his family. In 
the other, Frau Schmidt was to live 
should she become a widow, leaving 
the garden-house to a married son. 
Both tenements the Count at a later 
period made over in free gift to this 
family. 

Hardly was this affair with the 
new Government blown over, when 
the recluse was heavily struck by a 
stronger hand. In February, 1827, 
he lost his friendly correspondent. 
The Pastor died suddenly in the 
night; and early on the morrow the 
unexpected passing bell sounded the 
tidings over all the village. No 
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one ventured to inform the Count, 
and he asked no question ; but he at 
once knew what had happened.— 
The one kindly fellow-creature with 
whom I could share my better 
thoughts and studies in this solitude 
—the single human soul that gave 
an answer to mine—is now taken 
away! A loss not to be told in 
words—which he bore in austere 
silence. The only outward sign he 
gave was by quitting his usual 
rooms, which looked towards the 
manse, and ordering others to be 
instantly prepared for his use on the 
opposite side of the building. In 
the course of the morning Frau 
Schmidt brought the paper back 
from the parsonage, unopened, and 
delivered it to his own hand, with- 
out saying a word. The Count 
took it in silence, but his eyes filled 
with tears; so far, at least, nature 
prevailed over his iron will. To 
the widow he sent a message, ex- 
pressing deep sympathy, and adding 
that ‘with the Pastor the last tie 
that had bound him to the world 
was broken.’ In fact, he never 
formed a second. With the clergy- 
man who succeeded his friend I 
cannot find that he held any kind 
of intercourse, nor how he filled up 
the void which this death must have 
left in his daily life. That he felt 
the loss severely, there can be no 
doubt; but with his usual self- 
command, this emotion was buried 
with other secrets. in inscrutable 
silence. 

To the widow, who retired to 
Hildburghausen, he continued to 
send kind messages from time to 
time; in later years he entered 
into written correspondence with 
her, and many of his charities passed 
through her hands. Whether the 
notes sent to her were recalled, as 
those to her husband had been, I 
cannot discover; but the reporter is 
well informed of their contents, and 
has given not a few extracts ver- 
batim,—a fact which readers of a 
former note will interpret. In this 
correspondence, there was of course 
no place for the topics which had 
brightened his intercourse with the 
Pastor; and this, perhaps, gave it a 
more familiar tone. ‘lhe sense of 
loneliness, too, may have oppressed 
him ; and advancing age—for the 
Count was now old and growing in- 
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firm—made even his stoical temper 
somewhat less reserved ond un- 
bending. 

His health indeed, until now so 
vigorous, had at last begun to fail. 
Twice he fell seriously ill; and such 
was the lady’s alarm on these occa- 
sions, that she allowed herself to be 
seen by the woman servant—the 
only instances of the kind during her 
twenty-six years’ service in the 
house. On the first, the cook was 
roused in the night by the Count’s 
bell ; on hastening to his room she 
found him in bed, and very ill. To 
her surprise, the Countess too was 
present. ‘If I should die,’ the 
Count said, ‘ you must take care of 
this lady,’—and then motioned the 
servant toretire. The other seizure 
was in the winter of 1829-30. It 
was the lady herself who rung for the 
cook on this occasion, and actually 
spoke to her, for the first and only 
time. She was at the bedside of 
the Count, who appears to have 
been unconscious of what passed. 
‘Your master,’ she said, ‘has been 
suddenly taken ill; help me to pre- 
pare a draught for him The 
woman was naturally flurried by a 
call so unusual ; saben there was 
not much light in the chamber; at 
all events, I cannot find that she 
was able to give any account of the 
lady’s appearance on these occasions, 
except that, when she spoke, she 
was weeping. 

This second illness was serious, 
and the invalid was his own doctor; 
in spite of which he got over it, with 
the Countess’s careful nursing—as 
on his recovery he hinted, in his 
first feeble note to the Parson’s 
widow, in terms of unusual warmth, 
—not a little to her surprise—the 
Count having hitherto never made 
the slightest allusion to the lady’s 
existence. Even now it was only 
insinuated. ‘The tenderness with 
which I am nursed is beyond all 

raise; the sympathy, too, shown 
both here and: in Hildburghausen, 
took me by surprise; it was as if 
the scales had fallen from my eyes.’ 
After this his recovery seemed com- 
plete. But the autumn of his life 
was now far spent, and the leaves 
began to fall. In 1830 his trusty 
man, old Schmidt, died. The son, 
who succeeded to the gardenhouse, 
also took his father’s place in the 
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service of the Hall, but was not liked 
or trusted as he had been; and 
although retained in the employ, 
was not allowed to see the Count 
during the latter part of his life. 
Whether an incident which I shall 
presently relate had anything to do 
with this, must be left to conjecture. 
Meanwhile, having lost the help 
of his friend and the service of his 
faithful retainer, the Count found his 
retreat more of a prison than ever, 
and tried to improve it by taking once 
more a male servant into the house. 
The man chosen was a resident in the 
village, respectable, single, and past 
middle age, who«had long been 
working hard for scanty wages as 
overlooker on the domain. The 
experiment, however, did not suc- 
ceed ; the master might be satisfied, 
but the man would not stay. Double 
wages, good fare, and light work 
could not reconcile him to the con- 
ditions of a solitary life; and after 
six months’ trial he gave it up. No 
attempt was made to replace him. 
The summer excursions were con- 
tinued to the houses and gardens 
near town. On these the Coun- 
tess was not unfrequently seen; 
once, even, without a veil, but 
disguised by green spectacles. It 
is said. too, that a certain Privy 
Councillor from Meiningen met the 
carriage on another. occasion at a 
art of the bye-road where it was 
forced: to drive slowly; distinctly 
saw the lady’s face, and reported 
that her features were ‘ strikingly 
like those of the Bourbon family’— 
a remark much talked of at the 
time, and recalled at a later period. 
In one of these visits to the garden 
there happened, or was fancied, a 
scene in Thich the younger Schmidt 
boasted that he had played a con- 
spicuous part. He flattered himself 
that the Count was jealous of him; 
and when our reporter, to whom he 
confided this, only laughed, he went 
on to relate how os was at workin a 
retired part of the garden, and not 
known to be there, when the.Count 
and his lady arrived. In a few mo- 
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ments the Countess suddenly makes 
her appearance, alone, in the next 
walk; sees him (Schmidt), seems 
startled foran instant; then, hurry- 
ing upout of breath, eagerly exclaims: 
‘Dear Schmidt, I so wish to speak 
toyou! I——’ At this point she 
is interrupted by the Count, who 
rushes to the spot with a furious 
look, seizes the Countess by the 
arm, and abruptly leads her off. 
From this time forth he—the se- 
ductive Schmidt—was always kept 
at a distance; until, a second at- 
tempt to speak with him having 
been discovered, he was forbidden the 
garden altogether. For what reason, 
unless because he was admired b 
the mysterious Countess? Suc 
was the story—most likely the mere 
invention of a clown’s self-conceit. 
If anything of the kind really took 
place, a more serious motive than 
young Schmidt fancied might be 
ascribed to it. But supposing her 
a captive, seeking to escape, was 
this a way likely to have been at- 
tempted?—would this have been 
the only attempt ever heard of or 
suspected? How often was she now 
met in the open day by persons who 
could have protected her, if appealed 
to. How easily could she have 
made herself heard at any moment 
from the windows of the * Palace’ 
—how safely she might have fled 
from it, when the Count was pro- 
strate ona sick bed! We may, I 
think, dismiss the story altogether. 
The notorious Caspar Hauser 
affair, which made so much stir in 
Germany, especially in the Niirn- 
berg and Anspach country, just 
over the hills yonder to the south, 
in-the years from 1828 to 1833 or 
1835,* had once during that interval 
threatened to discharge itself upon 
the Count’s privacy. Indeed, it is 
still difficult to understand how he 
escaped. There was perhaps no 
other dwelling of any consequence 
within a much greater distance from 
the centre of the inquiry, which was 
not known to the police, or exa- 
mined, if at all liable to suspicion. 


* At the moment of writing this, it has burst out again with aggravated violence : 
one Daumer, a surviving guardian of the foundling, having just published a book, 
in opposition to some Danish writer on the subject ; in which, amidst much else 
that is absurd and libellous, it is averred that to Eagland must be imputed both 
the alleged imprisonment and the supposed murder—not to say some suspicious 
attempts on the learned author himself, who actually names a well known personage 
as the criminal ! ? 
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How could the officers, hitherto 
baffied at every point, avoid casting 
their eyes towards the retreat at 
Eishausen, which for years they have 
been wistfully looking at, forbidden 
to invade P 

Of every other tenement within a 
radius of fifty leagues around 
Niirnberg, the minutest details 
could be furnished by the police, 
their inmates described, nay, the very 
domestic animals were registered ; 
the interior of Eishausen alone no 
official eye had seen for more than 
twenty years. Who could say that 
its precincts might not contain cells 
or dungeons such as Hauser had 
described, impervious to the light, 
and beyond the ken of hearers 
outside? What more probable 
than the birth of a child to the 
mysterious lady, or more conceivable 
than the wish to suppress what 
there might be reasons for fearing 
to reveal? Did not the secrecy 
of the Count, still more the strict 
confinement of the lady, point 
to something which they were con- 
cerned to hide? It must be con- 
fessed that hundreds of dwellings 
have been forcibly entered by 
criminal justice on far slighter indi- 
cations. In this instance, probably 
because the agent, belonging to 
another State, could only act here 
by sufferance, the inquiry was pur- 
sued with unusual caution. The 
Bavarian police officer, before taking 
any other step, brought Hauser 
secretly to Eishausen, and made him 
attentively survey the premises from 
without, to try if he could recollect 
them. But as Hauser, after he had 
viewed the place on every side, 
positively affirmed that he had never 
seen it before, the parties withdrew 
without exciting notice; and the 
matter went no further. The Count, 
it appears, never knew hownarrowly 
he aa escaped a police visit on this 
occasion. 

A visitor, from whom there is no 
escape, was approaching the while: 
and now has passed his threshold. 
With what warning, or under 
what circumstances, the life he had 
so jealously guarded came to a close, 
will never be known ; the last term 
and finis of whatever it had given 
or denied was all that was suffered 
to transpire. ‘The Countess’ died 
in the autumn of 1837; it was not 
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previously known that she had been 
ill: no physician or nurse was sum- 
moned, her sole attendant was the 
recluse. To the latest moment, 
even in the hour of death itself, no 
other eye was suffered to pierce the 
veil in which her existence had been 
shrouded. 

A few days previously, the Count, 
in a note to the widow, for the first 
time expressly named ‘his com- 
panion,’ the state of whose health, he 
said, caused him much anxiety. That 
the object of this new confidence 
was to prepare for the mention of an 
event seen to be close at hand, there 
can be little doubt; it was soon 
followed by his announcement of the 
lady’s decease, which happened on 
the 25th of November. The Count 
spoke of her death as one whose 
grief is too deep for words. 

The forbidden chambers, which 
no stranger, no domestic even, had 
been permitted ‘to enter, were now 
thrown open for the bearers who 
came to take the lady to her grave. 
She had been particularly fond of 
the hill-side garden ; and there, by 
the Count’s orders, she was buried. 
The corpse was conveyed thither 
from Eishausen after midnight, the 
bearers carrying torches ; the Count’s 
servants, and not a few of the vil- 
lagers, formed the procession. At 
the grave-side, in spite of the un- 
timely hour, a concourse of people 
from the town had long been as- 
sembled, eagerly waiting for its 
arrival. Before the body was laid 
in the earth, the servants, as directed 
by the Count, opened the coffin-lid: 
the corpse was shrouded in white 
satin; the face, as those who were 
present declared, appeared to be 
that of a female hardly past her 
prime; and all who saw it were 
touched with a beauty which even 
death had respected. So smooth 
and regular, indeed, were the fea- 
tures—as seen, it should be added, 
by torchlight—that some of the by- 
standers whispered hints of a waxen 
image, and a rumour got abroad 
that the real Countess was not dead, 
but had been hurried off at night 
to the nearest post-station, and 
driven away with extra speed—who 
could say whither ? 

Before the interment, the Pastor 
of Eishausen, as his duty was, ap- 
plied to the Count for the par- 
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ticulars (Personalien, name, age, 
&ec.) ‘of his deceased consort.’ 
Greatly to his surprise, the answer 
was, ‘The deceased was not my 
wife ; I have never described her as 
such.’ This, for some time, was all 
he would say. It was only by 
repeated pressure, and under a 
pledge that the particulars should 
not be divulged during his lifetime, 
that he was at last induced to com- 
ply with the usual form as follows : 
—‘Sophie Botta, unmarried; of 
the burgher class’ (biirgerlichen 
Standes, t. e., not of noble birth) ; 
‘native of Westphalia, aged fifty- 
eight:’ a description of which, 
robably, every item was fictitious ; 
indeed, it can hardly have been 
meant to be believed. A strange 
anomaly, if we consider it. The 
Count on this occasion volunteers 
the truth on a point which no one 
questioned, when by mere silence he 
would have escaped all inquiry 
from the authorities—an intrusion 
already resented as we have seen, 
and on this tender ground sure to 
be more odious than before:—and he 
tenders at the same moment an 
account visibly untrue, the invention 
of which could serve no purpose, 
since it was to remain a secret. 
That this was done in distrust of 
the promise, cannot be assumed ; be- 
cause in that case he would have 
given to the Pastor, as he gave to 
the Minister of Justice, a point 
blank refusal. Thus he proclaims 
an unsuspected fact, with the most 
painful results, where it was not 
called for:—and insinuates a pal- 
— fiction, where it would have 
en safe to be sincere. 

The District Court, on informa- 
tion that the deceased was not 
the Count’s wife, called upon him 
to declare who she was, and to name 
her relations and presumptive heirs, 
&c., as required by law ; bat he pe- 
remptorily refused to say anything 
whatever respecting her. Upon 
this, an order for the official inspec- 
tion and sealing of her effects was 
forthwith issued ; and officers of the 
Court repaired to Eishausen to 
execute it. This was a case in 
which resistance, unless by armed 
force, would have been unavailing ; 
the declaration, on which the law 
was bound to proceed, was the 
voluntary act of the Count; and he 
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had to submit—with what indignant 
feelings may be fancied—to the in- 
vasion of his inmost sanctuary. The 
mysterious apartments, to which 
not even the domestics had access, 
were now laid bare to strangers, 
and their delicate contents rum- 
maged and pried into by official 
curiosity. An extensive and rich 
wardrobe, of which many articles 
had never been worn; a Roman 
Catholic missal; nearly a hundred 
little purses hid away in corners 
and drawers, with a single gold 
piece in each: such was the result 
of the examination. Nothing where- 
by the name, history, or connexions 
could be identified; not so much as 
a line in writing of any kind was 
discovered. Again the authorities 
more severely pressed the Count 
for information ; again he positively 
declared that he would give none, 
that no power on earth should extort 
a syllable from him. This contu- 
macy was in itself an offence, and 
naturally disposed the Court to use 
the full rigour of its powers. It 
proceeded, after sealing up the 
effects, to advertise for the repre- 
sentatives or heirs of the deceased. 
But even this public scandal, al- 
though it provoked and distressed 
the Count beyond measure, did not 
subdue his obstinacy. A direct 
collision, involving serious personal 
consequences, seemed inevitable. In 
this state of things, a well-meanin 
person, known to have access in high 
uarters, conveyed to him, through 
the widow at Hildburghausen, an 
offer of mediating in the affair. The 
Count’s answer was, ‘ I have nothing 
to ask at Meiningen. I am prepared 
for every contingency, and nothing 
that may happen will shake my 
resolution. I Goantile thank Herr 
N. N—— for his obliging offers, but 
I can in no wise accept them.’ He 
had, in fact, got everything ready 
for his departure; and would cer- 
tainly have taken flight, had not the 
Government, seeing how matters 
were turning, a second time given 
way. By what means the compro- 
mise was specially brought to pass, 1 
have not learned; the result, how- 
ever, Was an arrangement whereby 
the claims of law, though not abso- 
lutely renounced, were to be sus- 
pended during the life-time of the 
Count. The lady’s personalty 
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having been appraised, the esti- 
mated value (1470 florins, about 
£120 English) was paid into Court 
by the Count, as a deposit ‘ to remain 
until further orders:’ and no further 
questions, meanwhile, were to be 
asked. 

Thus was the Government once 
more foiled by the Count’s obdu- 
racy, but he was as far as possible 
from being appeased by its success. 
He regarded the whole proceeding 
as a rude inroad on his privacy, 
at a time of all others when in- 
trusion was most offensive, and 
on a subject which it had been 
the business of his life to keep sacred 
from the public gaze. On the ear 
of one long used to compliance from 
all around him, the language of au- 
thority would in any case have 
grated unpleasantly: it was doubly 
harsh to feelings quickened by a 
recent sorrow, and denied all out- 
ward relief. Perhaps indeed this 
distress may have had a wholesome 
effect in deadening the sense of 
indignation, at what he deemed 
an outrage, which might else have 
stung his choleric nature into frenzy. 
As it was, he staggered under it like 
one who has received an incurable 
affront; and never recovered from 
the blow. His health, already de- 
clining, was utterly shaken; for a 
while even his native fortitude 
seems to be giving way: the 
wounded spirit can no longer keep 
silence,but breaks out in complaints. 
His letters, immediately after the 
lady’s death, are frequent and 
almost sentimental; the old armour 
of reserve and self-control seems 
falling off on every side: one looks 
to see at any moment some material 
part of his private history laid bare. 
Or were these effusions, so frank 
and natural in their tone, merely a 
new proof of mastery in the art of 
concealment—designed to ‘ead at- 
tention away from the realities of 
which a part had just been made 
public beyond recall ? 

‘My position,’ he writes, ‘ daily 
becomes more intolerable. It is not 
a severed marriage, it is more than 
this—the disruption of a fraternal 
tie between two beings so identified 
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by the growth of years, that one 
cannot exist apart from the other. 
. .. Her possessions were yesterday 
collected, and with infinite pains all 
heaped together in a single room. 
You may imagine that amongst 
them were many valuables, es- 
pecially of earlier days—silk dresses, 
shawls, &¢.—most of which were 
never worn.... We found twenty 
louis d’or in a silk purse; in a reti- 
cule ten to twelve ducats, and about 
two dozen crown pieces.* For the 
last thirty years she never had oc- 
casion to expend a sixpence; made 
out her washing-bills in pencil, and 
could write no letters because she 
knew no one... . [had never myself 
touched one of her numerous recep- 
tacles, regarding them with a kind 
of religious respect ; and had no idea 
how many fine things,which had been 
Sorced on her acceptance’ (by whom? 
if she ‘knew no one’) ‘they con- 
tained. . . . I submitted to the 
exactions of the law. The inven- 
tory took place without disturbance’ 
(not without a struggle on my part). 
‘I often lie down in the day time, 
but it is of no use; gout leaves 
as little rest to my body as: sur- 
rounding circumstances allow to my 
mind. The house is grown a desert. 

Had they not put her effects 
under seal, all would have been 
presented to the Poor Board, ex- 
cepting some dozens of chemises and 
a few dresses.’ 

This exception was brought to 
mind when, after the Count’s death, 
the things were unsealed. On many 
of the chemises was a mark resem- 
bling three lilies—the same device 
which the Pastor traced on the seal 
of notes from the Count, and which 
was also observed on one of those 
sent to the widow. ‘Then the like- 
ness which, by Counsellor B 3 
account, the lady bore to the Bour- 
bon family, was connected with 
these slight indications; to which, 
somewhat later, was added another 
not yet discovered—which will be 
noticed in due time. 

The above were among the first 
utterances of the Count’s sorrow, 
while the loss of his ‘companion’ 
was fresh. He continued, however, 


* The difference between this and the official report will be noticed. The child- 
like distribution of the money in so many little purses, was a trait which seems to 
have been purposely omitted. 
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to write of her afterwards: but in 
what sense his words are to be read 
is a doubtful question. At times he 
seems on the verge of telling all; 
says many things that appear dis- 
tinct and positive—yet in the end 
ou find nothing of which a real 
nold can be taken: the details are 
incoherent, the image they present 
is a mere shadow. 

‘She was a poor orphan. To me 
she owed everything she possessed, 
but she repaid me a thousandfold.’ 
Something to the same effect had 
been said long before, according to 
village rumour, by the servant 
Philip: ‘She has nothing of her 
own, but she is the mistress of 
everything.’ 

‘My connexion with her,’ conti- 
nues the Count, ‘had in it some- 
thing of romance—a passage of the 
nature of an elopement.’ At another 
time he writes, ‘I was never mar- 
ried.’ To these vague confidences 
he added one more intimate, by 
exhibiting to the widow a letter 
purporting to have been addressed 
to him by the departed lady—but 
without superscription, date, or sig- 
nature. It was in German, ill spelt, 
but perfectly well worded, express- 
ing love and gratitude to one ‘ who 
had rescued her from the utmost 

eril and misery.’ ‘I know, dear 

udwig,’ it said, ‘how much you 
have given up for my sake; and I 
can offer nothing but my love in 
return for your thousand sacrifices.’ 
Graceful. this, and suggestive of a 
touching romance, if genuine. But 
how is the confidence to be tested ? 
Why is it left so imperfect, if meant 
as a relief from the burden of a 
tender secret, or as a mark of trust 
in an old friend? It may be the 
glimpse of a true love story inviting 
wistful sympathies; it may be a 
mere ignis fatuus, called up to lead 
curiosity astray. Quien sabe? 

Some minor traits, such as the 
fondness of grief alone would record, 
may be trusted : as when he relates, 
not without emotion, how her two 
favourite cats, in spite of every care, 
sickened and died soon after their 
mistress. Or again, how the farmer’s 
dog comes every day at the usual 
hour, and whines under her window; 
—in vain,the gentle hand which used 
to feed him is. now stiff and cold! 
Everything around speaks to him 
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of one whom he has lost, and what re- 
mains ?—the mere blank of a vacant 
heart and the twilight of desolate 
age;—a gloomy prospect enough! 
But suffering, which is apt to con- 
tract the charities of the old, seems 
only to expand his. He thinks 
more than ever of the poor. ‘Write 
to me,’ he says, ‘of those whom I 
can help; I must now seek for light 
in the heowintes of others, having 
none of my own.’ 

They whose voyage is long, even 
if it be kept on through the mid- 
stream of life, find the latter part of 
their course lonely enough, as one 
friendly consort after another goes 
down in the wake; while in the 
passing crowd all that is new is 
strange, and most are bound on 
distant ventures of their own. 
What, then, must be the devious 
path of a solitary, long since parted 
from human company, tracking his 
way in silence along a haunted 
waste, where night broods on the 
horizon, and at hand there is nothing 
seen but a pale shadow of the 
dead! 

Such was the cheerless destiny 
which the Count had incurred or 
chosen; and he embraces it, after a 
brief struggle, with the firmness 
which never fails him at need. 
The few words of pain that escape 
him under the first wrench of sor- 
row, serving to show the vehemence 
of the feelings which he has to sup- 

ress, are all nature can extort from 

im. e resumes his rigorous 
silence ; and fronts the desolation 
which is to abide with him from 
henceforth, with an unshrinking eye. 
In this aspect the phenomenon is to 
me more remarkable, even, than the 
mystery in which it is involved, as a 
supreme instance of the command of 
fierce emotions by an inflexible will. 
One needed glimpses of what this 
man could feel and enjoy, in order 
to estimate the strength which was 
able to renounce the one and repress 
the other. An accident of neigh- 
bourship revealed the latent fire 
and activity of his intellect; how 
eagerly his mind threw itself out on 
all sides, with what spirit it sought 
the interchange and conflict of ideas 
with another like itself. At once 
the hour strikes ; and all this energy 
is stilled on the instant, not a mur- 
mur is heard. After this terrible 
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loss he retires within himself, as 
calmly, to all outward appearance, 
as one who wakes from a pleasant 
dream—only to turn on the other 
side and sleep again. 

On the death of his companion, 
the same power is shown in a yet 
harder trial. Not only is the aged 
man pierced to the heart by this 
sorrow; at the same moment 
he is exasperated by an indignant 
sense of wrong. A glimpse, and 
no more, is given of the storm 
which agitates his being ; enough to 
show what a tumult of passions he 
has to quell—it heaves for an in- 
stant, and then all is over: the 
tempest is locked deep in his own 
breast, and the surface becomes as 
austerely impassive as before. There 
is something in a self-control like 
this, grasping and crushing down 
an impetuous and choleric nature, 
which partakes of the marvellous— 
I had almost said heroic. 

It was during the last throes of 
this struggle, and while suffering 
from illness, that he sent for a phy- 
sician, for the first time since we 
have known him. The doctor was 
one with whom he had already held, 
indirectly, some slight communi- 
cation on literary subjects, and 
seems to have been summoned more 
from an unconscious want of human 
society, than in reliance on medical 
aid. He found the Count in bed, 
but more sore in spirit than sick in 
body ; physic he refused to take: 
the relief of words was the medi- 
cine he really needed. He became 
eager, animated, eloquent. What 
a crowd of memories and emotions, 
long pent up, was struggling for 
utterance! Of himself and of his 
contest with the law, he spoke with 
a rapidity and force that astonished 
the doctor, as one deeply indignant, 
but without rage or false pathos. 
A keen sense of pain was visible, 
but no trace of weakness ; not a flaw 
in the firm texture of his resolution, 
braced to sustain whatever might 
happen, rather than surrender one 
tittle of what he chose to kee 
sacred, The doctor, as he oema 
thought, he said, of the image of a 
wounded lion. He was amazed, 
too, to find in one who had been 
dumb for a quarter of a century, 
the tongue as fluent and expressive, 
the mind as alert and clear, as if 
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fresh from yesterday’s exercise 
in the midst of men busied with 

litics or science. To these topics 
ae soon eagerly turned, while the 
doctor tried in vain to slip in a word 
of medical advice; his suggestion 
that it might be well to adopt more 
social habits, was put aside with an 
evasive remark. The Count was 
full of other matters, or did not 
choose to be led into this; indeed, 
he was not without fear afterwards 
of having altogether been carried 
too far in the heat of discourse; 
for, writing on the subject, he re- 
marks :—‘ I am like the nuns: let 
them once begin to talk, and they 
say too much.’ Much he did not 
really say, but more than he had 
ever been known to utter until now 
to any living ear. 

He touched rapidly, and in a dis- 
cursive way, on many of his early 
reminiscences ; there were allusions 
to more than one member of the 
Bourbon house ; hints of an embassy 
in Paris, andrecollections of London, 
seen, perhaps, in a similar capacity. 
French notabilities, Lafayette and 
Benjamin Constant especially, were 
named as formerly known to him. 
He had been, too, at the Court of 
Weimar, but there chiefly consorted 
with Courlanders and Livonians ; 
of the men who made that capital 
famous, nothing is said, except that 
he had been at Jena in Schiller’s 
day, and knew Loder well. When 
at Frankfort, in 1805, he had been 
summoned, he said, to Vienna, on 
business not mentioned, by the 
Emperor Alexander. ‘ Just think,’ 
he proceeded, ‘at that time I had 
the lady already with me. The 
journey had to be made at express 
speed, without stopping. To leave 
her behind was impossible: accom- 
pany me she must, yet no one be 
aware of her presence. Imagine 
my embarrassment!’ From this 
mention of his companion, he went 
on to speak of her last illness. ‘I 
wished her to have your advice, but 
she would not hear of it; indeed, 
it would have catailed great sacrifices 
on your part, had you been called 
in.’ On the doctor rejoining that 
the law of his profession was to 
regard every confidence as sacred, 
the Count hastily interrupted him. 
‘Sir, you do not know what a re- 
sponsibility you would have incurred, 
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had I presented you to that lady ;’ 
and changed the subject. The only 
other allusion connected with it was 
in the remark : ‘ Had one man died 
a little sooner, I would have re- 
turned to society ;’ to which was 
added in vague terms, something 
to the effect that it was now no 
longer worth while (now that the 
lady was gone?) to quit his retire- 
ment. This was repeated more dis- 
tinctly afterwards in one of his last 
notes: ‘ My seclusion was fora long 
time compulsory, but for some years 
past it has beena matter of my own 
choice.’ 

Most men, in a twenty years’ 
silence, would have lost the power 
of coherent discourse, in a foreign 
tongue especially. Here it is notice- 
able that in this first outpouring of 
speech after so long a privation, not 
only is the language as copious, 
ready, and exact as that of ordi- 
nary men, but it produces on the 
reporter an impression of force and 
eloquence that would be admired in 
a practised speaker. The scenes 
and figures of a varied life, already 
belonging to a past generation, are 
still present to his mind’s-eye, and 
portrayed as sharply as if they 
were things of yesterday. The 
doctor does not know which is the 
more surprising, the rich furniture 
of this old man’s memory, or the 
mental vigour which can produce it 
in such perfection after nfore than 
thrice the Pythagoreanterm. How 
much he must have to tell of the 
past, when even an hour’s discourse 
throws out such a multitude of 
striking reminiscences. Were it 
not a pity that one who has wit- 
nessed so much, and remembers so 
well, should leave no record of his 
former life? Perhaps, the doctor 
suggests, the Count means to 
favour the world, if not now, yet 
surely with posthumous memoirs ? 
The reply was merely derisive : 
‘Leave memoirs? In my remains 
they will find no memorials but a 
few of my bills of fare’ (Kiichen- 
zettel). he doctor paid a second 
visit, but was not askedto come again. 
1 am afraid he was found rather 
an obtuse person ; but it is said that 
his chief offence was the refusal of 
a handsome fee which the Count 
offeredhim. This was the last time, 
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his lips, except for mere orders to 
servants, to any human being. 

In the spring after the lady’s de- 
cease, he had visited her grave in 
the hill garden, and resolved that 
he would be buried there beside 
her; a stipulation to that effect bein 
entered in the deed of gift by which 
he transferred the property soon 
afterwards to the Schmidts, with a 
further condition that the ground 
should be kept private for at least 
ten years after his decease. On 
the anniversary of her death, he 
sent fifty florins as a gift to the 
Eishausen poor, which was meant 
to have been annual, had not the 
public thanks given for the first dis- 
gusted him. ‘Once for all,’ he 
wrote, ‘let me say that I would 
often gladly make such little pre- 
sents, for my own pleasure, did not 
the dislike of having them osten- 
tatiously noticed deter me.’ 

The Count survived his com- 
panion for eight years, of which, as 
they were passed in close retire- 
ment, nothing particular can be 
told. It may be surmised that 
they were years of gloom and suf- 
fering. After the funeral, the cook 
was discharged from her long im- 
myer eg She had given offence 

y letting her son, now a grown 
man, into the Hall clandestinely. 
In her place a younger Schmidt and 
his wife were taken into the house ; 
the Count’s infirmities requiring 
more attendance, and before long 
the regular care of a nurse. In 
their hands alone he passed the re- 
mainder of his life; declining from 
day to day, but so gradually that, 
although he must have known him- 
self nearing the grave, the view of 
imminent death was probably never 
forced upon him. His mind, it is 
said, was in full vigour, and the 
peculiarities of his character were 
seen to the last, though with some- 
what softer outlines. Now and 
then, when worse than common, he 
would see a physician, but without 
talking or paying much attention to 
him, seldom even taking the medi- 
cine ordered ; for his faith in doctors 
had always been weak, and he knew 
that age, which was now bearing 
him down, is a disease that none 
can cure. 

Years ago—when he fell sick in 
1829—he had talked of making a 
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will, but changed his mind when 
informed that the law would re- 
quire an attestation before wit- 
nesses. After the lady’s death the 
purpose was revived, and again laid 
aside. ‘The entire disposal of my 
property,’ he wrote, ‘has been long 
since made. There is nothing lett 
to settle but the few things’ (per- 
sonalty) ‘ which I possess here’ (at 
Eishausen). ‘ My relations, who are 
rich and warmly attached to me, will 
not raise any claim to such trifles.’ 
The day before his death was 
passed in great agitation. He was 
doubtless aware that the crisis was 
at hand ; and perhaps struggled be- 
tween desire and reluctance to take 
a final resolve, although he said 
nothing expressly to his servants on 
the subject? Was he now, on the 
eve of dying, anxious to make some 
disclosure, yet unwilling to utter it 
before the last moment—and so 
dallied with the purpose until it was 
too late? His nurse heard him re- 
peatedly exclaim, ‘If I could but 
come to a determination !’ He went 
so far as to order one of the 
Schmidts from Hildburghausen, for 
the purpose of taking a message to 
some jurist or notary there; but 
when the man arrived he was still 
irresolute, and sent him back with- 
out any commission. After lying 
for some hours in a dim state, 
speaking fast but unintelligibly to 
himself—in some foreign language, 
the nurse thought—he_ brightened 
up into consciousness at the last 
moment. ‘When I am dead,’ he 
said to his servants, ‘ there will be 
an official advertisement published, 
whereupon a lady will make her 
appearance, for my only male rela- 
tion has lately had a misfortune’— 
(ist verungliickt—died? The phrase 
is dubious)—‘ you will then see 
that you have been well cared for.’ 
He was probably wandering again 
to some earlier period, for nothing 
came to pass as he said. It was on 
the 8th of April, 1845, that he died, 
having ‘made no sign.’ Menial 
hands closed his eyes, and there 
was neither kinsman nor friend to 
lay him in the earth. But the vil- 
lagers were his voluntary mourners, 
and their sorrow was not affected ; 
many who for years had enjoyed 
his bounty attended him to the 
grave. He was buried, not where 
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he had wished, in the garden where 
the lady lay, but in the public 
burial ground, at the side of his 
whilome friend the Pastor; the 
Hildburghausen people having so 
ordered it, as a mark of respect to 
his remains. Thus we find their 
feeling the same to the last; their 
general sense clearly was that the 
deceased was a man to be honoured 
and regretted. Whatever his secret 
might be; whatever the cause of 
his seclusion — misfortune, State 
reason, or even an offence against 
law—they were satisfied that a life 
of blameless silence, of self-imposed 
penance and benevolence, would of 
itself refute odious surmises, or at 
least fully expiate an early trans- 
gression. 

Not so the newspapers. Silent 
while the Count lived, or at least 
only touching his mysteries with 
discreet reserve, the press, now that 
all was over, hastened to indem- 
nify itself for the past restraint. 
Journalists and pamphleteers ran- 
sacked every corner, and caught up 
every hearsay that promised * infor- 
mation’ on this strange history; 
with which they spun the wildest 
tissue of rumours, guesses, and fic- 
tion, around its few known or dis- 
coverable facts. Their compositions 
generally had one and the same 
tendency, the temptation of a strong 
effect being common to all. The 
deceased was to be set down asa 
monster of iniquity; the perpetra- 
tor of some enormous guilt soon 
to be discovered; the privacy so 
sternly kept had concealed either a 
great criminal, or at best a dan- 
gerous political outlaw. That such 
an offender should have been free 
from pursuit for half a lifetime 
—that during that period nothing 
should have been heard of the 
escape from justice of any egregious 
culprit, or the disappearance of any 
public character in whose existence 
interests of State were concerned: 
—these. were considerations which 
it did not suit the romancers to 
discuss. The less closely they ad- 
hered to matter-of-fact, the wider 
would be the range for invention. 
One result might have been ex- 
pected from these essays, beyond 
the mere excitemeni of a morbid 
curiosity among the vulgar. The 
circulation of odious charges on 
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mere surmise, one would have 
thought, could not fail to elicit some 
real information in defence of the 
character so recklessly assailed. 
But nothing appeared on this side 
that bore any stamp of an authentic 
vindication. The Allgemeine. Zei- 
tung (1845),* indeed, protested 
against the scandals of the press, in 
an article which professed to ex- 
plain on authority the true circum- 
stances of the Count’s seclusion: 
but from its errors as to known 
facts of his history, no less than 
from the improbability of those 
which it supplied, it can only be 
viewed as the hypothesis of a well- 
wisher destitute of all special know- 
ledge, and not endowed with much 
common sense. According to this 
article, the deceased, not ‘ properly 
called Count Vavel de Versay, 
although he had a right to that 
name,’—‘came to Hildburghausen 
in consequence of political ante- 
cedents ;—‘ soon after his arrival 
handed to the then Duchess a 
letter from an exalted personage, 
revealed to her his reasons for 
wishing to live incognito, and was 
afterwards for some time in 
correspondence with that Princess’ 
—(all which, the reader knows, 
was erroneous.) ‘The Count be- 
longed to an ancient noble family, 
and entered a sphere where he 
was conversant with many im- 
portant transactions, in connexion 
with which he must have been 
known by some persons still living. 
The political events in the begin- 
ning of the century induced him to 
change his residence frequently ; 
and on one occasion, even, it con- 
cerned his personal safety to with- 
draw himself from the pursuit of his 
enemies. ‘Thus, after some stay in 
other places, he reached Hildburg- 
hausen, where, with letters from 
high quarters’ (letters never pro- 
duced), ‘ he found asecure harbour.’ 
— When the Allies marched for 
France, the Count intended to leave 
Hildburghausen, and made a jour- 
ney to the Rhine’ (no such journey 
at that period), ‘to confer with a 
diplomatist; but he neither saw 
nor spoke with the Emperor Alex- 
ander at Frankfurt’ (of course 
not; the writer perhaps had heard 
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of the interview which happened 
earlier, at Vienna, if at all.) ‘ Now’ 
(after the’ peace, I presume) ‘ the 
Count recovered his estates; .. 
but most of his property was in the 
English and Dutch banks.’ . . ‘ The 
motives which had at first given 
rise to his strict retirement were 
now, of course, at an end; but 
painful recollections, and advicefrom 
a high region’ (of which there is no 
trace), ‘deterred him from returning 
home, and he resolved on remaining 
where he was.’ .. . ‘ Again, some 
years afterwards, an opportunity of 
returning was offered; but he de- 
cided to expire where he had lived 
so long, and where his companion 
had found repose.’ . . . ‘ This com- 
panion,’ the article continues, ‘ has 
been the chief object of the libels 
on the Count. The said lady lived 
altogether by her own free choice 
in this strict seclusion’—‘ she never 
wore a mask, but merely used to 
let down her veil in order to avoid 
forward curiosity. Many (?) per- 
sons saw her face when alive; and 
it was also seen in the coffin at the 
time of her burial. Zence it cer- 
tainly follows (?) that she had no 
need to conceal herself; and it is 
also certain that she had daily op- 
portunities of leaving the Count 
and gaining her freedom, had it 
been true that he kept her a pri- 
soner. . . That she never gave her 
orders verbally, was solely because 
she could not speak German’ (the 
reader knows the contrary). In 
short, the writer means well; but 
his. plea for the Count is visibly 
drawn, like those against him, for 
the most part from mere guess and 
rumour. 

The excitement stirred up by the 
— though it produced no reve- 
ations from within the pale of the 
Count’s mystery, brought to light 
from a distance some notes of an 
early date, which seem to range with 
other outward facts of his appear- 
ance in Germany. The following 
particulars were communicated by 
parties still living in South Ger- 
many. 

In 1803 or 1804 there appeared in 
the small town of Ingelfingen, in 
Wiirtemberg, a stranger, styled 
‘Count’ or ‘Baron,’ who stayed there 
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for some time, living in a reserved, 
mysterious manner. With him wasa 
lady, supposed to be his wife. They 
lived like people of rank, avoiding 
publicity; kept a carriage, had 
within doors a single man-servant, 
who acted as valet and coachman ; 
but hired others, who were only 
admitted at certain hours, and 
never could see the lady. She 
concealed herself from strangers ; 
would run into her chamber, and 
lock herself in, if a step was heard 
on the staircase, and was often cry- 
ing ; generally went closely veiled, 
or wore green spectacles ; but her 
face was seen by more than one 
person, who said she strongly re- 
sembled the daughter of Louis XVI. 
The Baron was handsome and 
courtly in appearance ; amused him- 
self at home with chemical and 
other studies; wrote many letters, 
and was a great reader of news- 
papers ;—in fine, his description, 
and that of the lady, tally in most 
= with that of the pair at Hild- 
urghausen. The only other detail 
worth adding is an answer of ‘ the 
Baron’s’ to one who asked if he had 
any children :—‘ Would that I were 
so fortunate!’ which at the time 
was thought strange, as he was a 
man in his best years, and his lady 
in the first bloom of youth. In 
Ingelfingen they took him for a 
French prince,—some said the Due 
d’Angouléme. 

One morning (in March, 1804) 
the strangers were missed ; whither 
they had gone was not known. On 
the news, which shortly arrived, of 
the Duc d’Enghien’s seizure on 
Baden ground, it was concluded 
that the Baron, apprized of it in 
time, had taken flight in fear of a 
similar outrage. A few months 
later the Schwabische Mercur ad- 
vertised the death of ‘a French 
emigrant of rank, lately resident at 
Ingelfingen.’ This, it was clear, 
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could be no one but ‘the Baron;’ 
from thenceforth he was regarded 
as dead, and had long been forgot- 
ten, when in 1845 the noise which 
the journals made about the Eishau- 
sen aflair, awakened the recollec- 
tion of a few who had been on the 
spot in 1804; and now related what 
was not unnaturally judged to be a 
part of the same story. The obitu- 
ary notice, it was supposed, had 
merely been a ruse for purposes 
of concealment; the Ingelfingen 
strangers, in short, were the same 
whose career has just come to an 
end in Thiiringen. 

This completes the external facts 
of the story (so far as they are 
known), those, namely, which were 
visible to bystanders, during the 
Count’s lifetime. The picture they 
exhibit seems devoid both of pur- 
pose and of proportion; more like a 
dream, indeed, than a reality of the 
nineteenth century. It is a strange 
chaos ‘of incidents, without appa- 
rent cause or effect; of conduct 
that seems not less aimless than 
consistent and determined ; of a life 
spent in barring out the best of 
life’s blessings ; of a character made 
up of irreconcileable contrasts; a 
labyrinth, in short, without a clue; 
a spectacle wholly perplexing and 
enigmatical. But the clue, it is hoped, 
will at last be seized; the key of 
the riddle is on the eve of being 
found. The Count’s death has 
unsealed the doors of Eishausen ; 
there, surely, material records of 
his history must be forthcoming, 
and whatever is found will soon 
be divulged by the authorities, 
who are now busily searching the 
repositories of the deceased. Public 
curiosity, strained to the utmost, is 
awaiting on tip-toe the outcome of 
the inquiry, and promises itself sur- 
prising revelations. The promise 
was fulfilled, but in a manner some- 
what unexpected. 
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BUCKLAND’S BRIDGEWATER TREATISE* 


Geology, in the magnitude and sublimity of the objects of which it treats, 
undoubtedly ranks in the scale of sciences next to astronomy.—LHerschel. 


DDISON, on Saturday,the 22nd 

of November, 1712, delighted 
the readers of the Spectator with a 
paper on anatomy, so charmingly 
written that all the unpleasant de- 
tails of the science are kept out of 
sight, while abundant evidence is 
given from the outward and inward 
make of the human body that it is 
the work of a Being transcendently 
wise and powerful. As yet Geology, 
in the sense which it now bears, was 
not. If the structure of the earth 
was alluded to at all, the allusion 
to it was mere crude speculation. 
Pulwontology, the now vigorous 
handmaiden of Geology, by whose 
aid the medals which illustrate the 
history of the earth are so plainly 
deciphered, was non-existent. If 
any one was induced to look at any 
of the numerous organic remains 
whose preservation in a petrified 
state is now accepted as incontro- 
vertible proof that life from its 
earliest manifestation in the palexo- 
zoic rocks was followed by death, 
the forms were regarded as mere 
curiosities. The extinct fauna, 
which is now, thanks to our paleon- 
tologists, among whom Professor 
Owen stands pre-eminent, almost 
as well known as that which at pre- 
sent exists, was hardly noticed; or 
if attention was called to the multi- 
tudinous examples turned up by the 
plough or the pickaxe, they were 
attributed to a vis plastica in the 
earth itself. Yet we find Addison, 
in the second paragraph of the paper 
of the 22nd November, and in the 
beginning of the last century, writ- 
ing thus in the spirit of prophecy :— 
The body of an animal is an object 
adequate to our senses. It is a particu- 
lar system of Providence that lies in a 
narrow compass. The eye is able to 
command it, and by successive inquiries 
can search into all its parts. Could the 
body of the whole earth or indeed the 
whole universe, be thus submitted to 


the examination of our senses, were it 
not too big and disproportioned for our 
inquiries, too unwieldy for the manage- 
ment of the eye and hand, there is no 
question but it would appear to us as 
curious and well contrived a frame as 
that of the human body. We should 
see the same concatenation and subser- 
viency, the same necessity and useful- 
ness, the same beauty and harmony in 
all and every of its parts, as what we 
discover in the body of every single 
animal. 

Few words could better fore- 
shadow the work before us, written 
twenty-one years since at the re- 
quest of Mr. Davies Gilbert, then 
President of the Royal Society, in 
pursuance of the testamentary 
wishes of the Earl of Bridgewater, 
to illustrate ‘the Power, Wisdom, 
and Goodness of God, as manifested 
in the Creation.’ There was but 
one opinion as to the fitness of the 
selection; and when it was known 
that the President had chosen Dr. 
Buckland as the exponent of the 
geological branch of the subject, 
every one competent to pronounce 
judgment felt that here, at least, 
the right man was in the right 
place. 

When the book appeared in 1837, 
it fully justified the foregone con- 
clusion. The arrangement, the 
comprehensive view of the extensive 
subject, the aptness of the argument, 
the brilliant descriptive power, the 
number and accuracy of the illus- 
trations, combined to make the two 
volumes the most attractive of the 
treatises: no small result, when all 
were so good. In the production 
of this remarkable work, Dr. Buek- 
land received the willing assistance 
of many scientific friends, whose aid 
was handsomely acknowledged at 
the commencement of the treatise. 
Nor must we forget the great help 
which he derived from one of the 
best women that ever lived, his good 
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and gifted wife. Well up in the 
subject, and an accomplished mis- 
tress of her pen and pencil, she 
wrote and wrought at the dictation 
of her husband perseveringly and 
indefatigably. Nearly the whole of 
the MS. was in her handwriting. 
Nor let it be supposed that the 
slightest blame is to be attached to 
the memory of the eloquent author 
for suffering such a consumption of 
midnight oil by his affectionate and 
gifted partner. The hearts of both 
were in the work. Hear the son of 
this exemplary wife and mother :— 


During the long period that Dr. 
Buckland was engaged in writing the 
book which I now have the honour of 
editing, my mother sat up night after 
night, for weeks and months consecu- 
tively, writing to my father’s dictation ; 
and this, often till the sun’s rays shining 
through the shutters at early morn, 
warned the husband to cease from 
thinking, the wife to rest her weary 
hand. 

Not only with her pen did she render 
material assistance, but her natural 
talent in the use of her pencil enabled 
her to give accurate illustrations and 
finished drawings, many of which are 
perpetuated in Dr. Buckland’s works 
(see several drawings in Vol. II. of this 
Treatise, likewise in Cuvier’s ‘ Ossemens 
Fossiles.’) She was also particularly 
clever and neat in mending broken 
fossils ; and there are many specimens 
in the Oxford Museum, now exhibiting 
their natural forms and beauty, which 
were restored by her perseverance to 
shape from a mass of broken and almost 
comminuted fragments. It was her oc- 
cupation also to label the specimens, 
which she did in a particularly neat 
way ; and there is hardly a fossil or bone 
in the Oxford Museum which has not 
her handwriting upon it. 

Notwithstanding her devotion to her 
husband’s pursuits, she did not neglect 
the education of her children, occupying 
her mornings in superintending their 
instruction in sound and useful know- 
ledge. The sterling value of her labours 
they now, in after life, fully appreciate, 
and feel most thankful that they were 
blessed with so gooda mother. She also 
occupied herself much in schemes of 
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charity for promoting the comfort and 
education of the villagers of Islip (Dr. 
Buckland’s rectory near Oxford), where 
her name will long be remembered with 
love and respect among its poorer in- 
habitants.* 

Never was tribute better de- 
served. Her whole life was spent 
in doing good. 

Twenty-one years had elapsed 
since the appearance of the Bridge- 
water Treatise; and twenty-one 
years in this vigorous age of im- 
provement, when the car of science 
is driven onward with a rapidity 
strongly contrasted with the slug- 
gish aes of the last century, 
produce marvellous changes. <A 
new edition, bringing down the pro- 
gress made in geology since the time 
of its first appearance to the Satur- 
day night preceding its second, was 
called for. The call has been well 
answered by the author's eldest son. 

The names of the eminent men 
which adorn the title-page as assis- 
tants of the efficient editor, form a 
sufficient guarantee of the value of 
the present edition. But it is a re- 
movable proof of the sterling 
soundness of the original work that 
so much remains unchanged. The 
alteration of some names im accord- 
ance with the present geological 
nomenclature was of course neces- 
sary, and some emendations conse- 
quent on the advanced state of the 
science were requisite. The lucid 
arrangement and argument, and the 
highly interesting details, remain as 
the hand of the gifted author left 
them. 

But before we enter upon the 
consideration of the work, you will 
naturally wish to know something 
of the author. 

William Buckland was born on 
the 24th of March, 1784, at Ax- 
minster, in Devonshire. His father, 
the Rev. Charles ‘Buckland, was 
Rector of Templeton and Trusham, 
in that county; and the family of 
his mother, whose maiden name was 
Elizabeth Oke, had, since the time 


* Memoir, p. xxvi. - Mrs. Buckland was the eldest daughter (Mary) of Mr. 
Benjamin Morland, of Sheepstead House, near Abingdon, Berks. She diced at 
St. Leonard’s, November 3oth, 1857, and rests by the side of her husband in Islip 


churchyard. 


Sir Roderick Murchison, in his obituary memoir of Dr. Buckland, justly 
characterizes her as ‘A truly excellent and intellectual woman, who, aiding him in 
several of his most difficult researches, has laboured well in her vocation to render 


her children worthy of their father’s name.’ 
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of the Stuarts, occupied extensive 
Jands in the neighbourhood of Comb- 
pyne, near Axminster, where her 
father, a landed proprietor, lived. 

Near William’s birthplace were 
the Axminster lias quarries, abound- 
ing in organic remains. His father,* 
who like many clergymen of that 
time, took great interest in the im- 
provement of roads, made his son 
the companion of his walks, and both 
collected ammonites and other shells 
from the quarries ;- so that young 
Buckland had fossils for playthings. 
An inclination for natural history 
showed itself early, u~fortunately 
for the poor birds, in a talent for 
finding their nests and collecting 
their eggs; and his ichthyological 
propensities were manifested at the 
expense of the flounders, roaches, 
eels, minnows, and miller’s thumbs, 
whose habits he studied in the Axe. 
The birds’-nesting passion must have 
been very strong. We- have seen 
the Dean feed a nest of young jack- 
daws, which had been taken from 
the towers of Westminster Abbey, 
with all the skill and something of 
the satisfaction of the boy. 

When William was thirteen years 
old, he was sent for one year to the 
grammar-school at Tiverton, and 
when he had attained the age of 
fourteen, Dr. Huntingford, Warden 
of Winchester, moved thereunto by 
the good offices of Mr. Pole Carew, 
then (1798) Speaker of the House 
of Commons, gave him a nomination 
to the noble foundation of William 
of Wickham. This wasa great step. 
The boy’s uncle, the Rev. J. Buck- 
land, Rector of Warborough, Ox- 
ford, and fellow of Corpus, wrote to 
his father: ‘As William appears to 
excel your other boys by many de- 
grees in talent and industry, he will 
probably make a better return for 
any extraordinary expense you may 
incur on this occasion.’ These words 
of a stern but sagacious and judi- 
cious man, who was ever encouraging 
or admonishing his nephew, flowed 
from a prophetic pen. 

Established at Winchester, the 
boy soon became familiar with the 
chalk formation. He could not pass 
along the pathway to the playground 


* The Rev. Charles Buckland was aftlicted with blindness, the consequence of 
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on St. Catherine’s Hill, without 
coming close upon great chalk pits, 
abounding in petrified sponges and 
other fossils. He a not dig 
the field mice out of their holes in 
the vallum of the ancient camp on 
the top of the hill, where the Roman 
soldiers once kept watch and ward, 
without penetrating the surface of 
the chalk. Nor did he not hunt for 
mole-cricketst in the valley 
Where health a Naiad fair, 

With rosy cheek and dripping hair, 

From the sultry noon-tide beam, 

Dives in Itchin’s crystal-stream. 

Such were young William Buck- 
land’s amusements. ‘He was slow 
to learn, taking time thoroughly to 
understand what he read, but what 
he once comprehended he never 
forgot. He construed Latin re- 
markably well, and was ready with 
the nearest corresponding English 
words in the rendering of diflicult 
phrases. His uncle says of him, 
‘William is a very good Latin 
scholar, not a very good Greek one, 
and a very bad English one.’ The 
writer was, we suspect, in no very 
good humour when he was delivered 
of the last member of that sentence ; 
for it certainly does not agree with 
the boy’s acknowledged aptitude at 
applying the nearest corresponding 
English expressions to the construc- 
tion of difficult Latin passages. That 
he was above the average is mani- 
fest from the observation of Dr. 
Goddard, the Head-master, who on 
one occasion, when the boy had lost 
several places in his class, and im- 
alate afterward retook them, 
said to him: ‘ Well, Buckland, it 
is as difficult to keep a good boy at 
the bottom of the class, as it is to 
keep a cork under water ’—and Dr. 
Goddard was no flatterer. 

Buckland left Winchester, leaving 
the usual tablet inscribed with his 
name; and, in 1801, became a can- 
didate for a vacant scholarship at 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, by 
the advice of his uncle; and on the 
13th of May in that year, had the 
satisfaction of thus writing to his* 
father :— 

T am happy to inform you that I have 
just been elected the Senior Scholar for 
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Devonshire, after a course of many 
days’ rigorous examination against eight 
competitors; all of whom, especially 
Moore and Strong, have received high 
commendations from the electors,—a 
very formidable phalanx, among whom 
were the Head of Tiverton School, the 
Head of Gloster, the Head of Truro, 
and the Head of Exeter: the testimonial 
Dr. Huntingford sent of my behaviour 
was highly approved of by the President 
and electors. 

The scholar of Corpus, in his 
journeyings from Axminster to his 
college through Charmouth, pur- 
chased for * college friend such spe- 
cimens of lias fossils as were brought 
for sale to coach-passengers by 
itinerant collectors from the clifis 
above; but though this friendly act 
may have revived his recollection of 
his old playthings, the ammonites, 
and have made him familiar with 
the form of belemnites, it does not 
appear that he then thought of col- 
lecting for himself; indeed we 
think we may safely assert that he 
did not. 

In 1804 he took his Bachelor’s 
degree, and in 1809 was elected 
fellow of Corpus. In the same year 
he was admitted into holy orders at 
the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, by 
the Bishop of Winchester. The in- 
terval between his Bachelor's and 
Master's degree afforded him leisure 
to attend the lectures of Dr. Kidd 
on mineralogy and’ chemistry, and 
of Sir Christopher Pegge, then Re- 
gius Professor of Anatomy. These 
no doubt revived the early taste for 
natural history, and fanned the la- 
tent fire; but the time of the Fel- 
low of Corpus was principally occu- 
pied in taking pupils, and no one 
would have then thought of the road 
by which he was to arrive at fortune 
and fame. One of those accidents, 
slight in themselves, but which have 
in so many instances exercised an 
influence on the career of remark- 
able men, went far to pave the way 
for Buckland’s brilliant future. 

There was at this time a young 
undergraduate of Oriel College 
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whose father possessed a very fine 
collection of shells and corals, and a 
very good cabinet of minerals and 
organic fossils, all of which the 
undergraduate had arranged accord- 
ing to the systems of that day before 
he had seen fourteen summers, and 
before he was entered at Oxford in 
the early part of the present cen- 
tury. As the old cock crows, so 
crows the young; and the spirit of 
collecting was strong in the youth. 
Birds of a feather soon get together, 
and the undergraduate was kindly 
noticed by the graduate. On one 
occasion, after a breakfast at Corpus, 
during which the undergraduate had 
held forth rather enthusiastically to 
his host upon geology in general, 
and organic fossils in particular, both 
set out to walk over to Oriel, to see 
what fossils old Snow, the quarry- 
man(who wasexpected), had brought 
for the undergraduate. As they 
were passing across Corpus quad 
toward the neighbouring college, 
Buckland, kicking over two loose 
flints lying on the gravel, said— 

‘I suppose you will say next that 
these are organic, and once had 
life.’ 

‘ They contain what once had life ; 
and, if you will crack one, you will 
find the remains of a sponge, or of 
an alcyonium.’ 

‘We'll soon see that. Mr. Man- 
ciple, be so good as to bring a 
hammer.’ 

The hammer was brouglit, anda 
blow struck on one of the flints, 
which happened to be a very good 
specimen, and exhibited just what 
the undergraduate had foretold. 
Without saying a word, Buckland 
put the pieces in his pocket, and 
walked on to the neighbouring col- 
lege, where old Snow opened his 
budget, and the undergraduate ex- 
plained the contents as well as he 
could. Among the specimens were 
two marsupial jaws — from Stones- 
field,* one of which, at his earnest 
desire, the undergraduate spared to 
his friend. A walk to Shotover hill 


* Phascalotherium and ‘Thylacotherium, figured in plate 2, vol. 2, of the 
Treatise. In the description of the plate it is stated that Mr. Broderip’s specimen, 
Phascalotherium, is in his collection; but Mr. Broderip presented it, some years 


since, to the British Museum. 


Dr. Buckland’s specimen, Thylacotheriwm, is in 


the Oxford Museum, as stated in the description of the plate. 
Professor Owen has recently described, under the name of Thylacoleo carnifex, 


an extinct marsupial carnivore, about the size of a tiger, from Australia. 


See the 


Proceedings of the Royal Society for December, 1858. 
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followed, and within a week after- 
ward, Buckland was seen riding into 
Oxford with a huge cornu ammonis 
at his saddle-bow. He thus writes 
in a MS., which is in the possession 
of his son Frank, the editor of the 
present edition of the Treatise :— 

In my earlier years of residence at 
Oxford, [ took my first lesson in Field 
Geology, in a walk to Shotover Hill, 
with Mr. William John Broderip (late 
magistrate at the Westminster Police- 
court, then of Oriel College), whose 
early knowledge of conchology enabled 
him to speak scientifically on the fossil 
shells in the Oxford oolite formation, 
and of the fossil shells and sponges of 
the green sand of the Vale of Pusey, 
(Pewsey) near Devizes, as to which he 
had been instructed by the Rector of 
Pusey (Pewsey), Mr. Townsend, the 
friend and fellow labourer of Mr. William 
Smith, the father of English Geology. 
The fruits of my first walk with Mr. 
Broderip formed the nucleus of my col- 
lection for my own cabinet ; which in 
forty years expanded into the large 
amount which I have placed in the 
Oxford Geological Museum. 

The impulse was now given, and 
the earnest energy of Buckland soon 
carried him deep into the subject. 
He collected everything that he 
could lay his hands on illustrative 
of it. Long afterward, and when 
he had attained to his well-de- 
served eminence, he was wont 
to introduce Mr. Broderip to stran- 
gers as his ‘tutor in geology,’ not 
a little to their surprise, as they 
marked the difference of age. The 
answer of the ‘tutor’ was as ob- 
vious as it was true: ‘ The pupil has 
become far wiser than his teacher.’ 

Sir Roderick Murchison thus 
writes :— 

The study of the collection made by 
his juvenile companion, including the 
jaw of a marsupial quadruped found in 
the Stonesfield slate, first awakened the 


* We cannot pass the name of this learned and excellent clergyman in silence. 


Buckland’s Influence on the Study of Geography. 
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dormant talent of Buckland. Cultivat- 
ing the friendship of the precocious 
fossilist, he soon developed that peculiar 
power which characterized him through 
life, of catching up and assimilating 
with marvellous rapidity, everything 
that illustrated the new science of fossil 
organic remains, then just coming into 
vogue through the work of Parkinson. 
So strongly did Buckland feel in after 
years the deep obligations he was under 
to young Broderip, that I have myself 
heard him speak of the latter as his 
‘tutor in Geology.’ 


We must now pause for a mo- 
ment to consider the state of Geo- 
logy when Buckland took up the 
study of the science in earnest. Or- 
ganic remains, which had formerly 
been looked upon asmere remarkable 
objects under the nameof extraneous 
fossils, petrifactions, and secondary 
fossils, were now made objects of 
general attention by Parkinson. 

William Smith—a name never to 
be pronounced by geologists without 
veneration and gratitude—or, as he 
was familiarly called by his friends, 
Will Smith, had made a great step 
by showing the characteristic or- 
ganic fossils that marked the strata. 
Among these friends, Mr. Towns- 
end,* the Rector of Pewsey, better 
known at that time as ‘ Pewsey 
Townsend,’ and the Rev. Benjamin 
Richardson, of Farley near Bath, 
were especially remarkable. Towns- 
end was well up in the green sand 
and its fossils, and in the stratifica- 
tion, so far as it was then known 
generally. Richardson, besides his 
knowledge of the general stratifica- 
tion, was full of information as to 
that of his neighbourhood and the 
fossils which characterized it. This 
information he freely imparted, but 
we are not aware that he ever pub- 
lished on the subject. Great as the 
merit of these and others was, there 


The towering height and large composition of the man struck you at first sight. 
His intellect was as largely developed as his person, which last obtained for him 
the name of 7'ke Colossus of Roads, the improvement of which in his neighbour- 


hood occupied a considerable share of his attention. We can see him now, in our 
mind’s eye, deep in Sanscrit, or in The Life of Moses, as a Lawgiver, Prophet, and 
Historian, or drawing some rare organic fossil with his skilful pen. 

He had travelled in Spain, and published his travels. After the labours of the 
day he would occasionally entertain us with a description of a Spanish bull-fight. 
Without rising from his chair, he brought the whole scene before our eyes with the 
power of a consummate actor. Toward the close he looked, with outstretched arm 
and piercing eye, the Matador himself. He made us see the rush of the bull on the 
brave and skilful swordsman ; and we looked to the floor almost expecting to see 
the slain toro, as he finished his vivid description with—procumbit humi bos. 
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was still wanting some master spirit 
to carry the science onward, and 
spread the knowledge of it through 
the land. At this critical time Buck- 
land threw himself heart and soul 
into the arena, overcoming every 
obstacle, and diffusing the principles 
of geology far and wide. The hour 
was come, and the man. 

Being now fairly entered, Buck- 
Jand began to spend his summers in 
solitary tours on horseback, looking 
at the country with a penetrating 
geological eye. The first year he 
crossed the chalk downs of Berks, 
Wilts, and Dorset, recognising the 
chalk in the vertical strata of hard 
white limestone on which Corfe 
Castle stands. The next, he ex- 
plored a considerable part of South 
Devon down to Plymouth, not for- 
getting to visit the granite of Dart- 
moor. He travelled in solitude 
over the whole of the Mendip, 
ordnance map in hand, colouring it 
geologically on the spot. Feeling 


his strength, he took a wider range, 
and made the tour of the centre and 
north of England, exploring the 
extent of the then unknown strata, 
and noting theresults of his research 
in colour on Carey’s large map of 


England. In 1811, he again crossed 
England by another route, and en- 
tered Scotland, returning from In- 
verness to Port Patrick, whence he 
an to the north of Ireland, 
vending his course homeward by 
Dublin, and 
Wales. 

in 1812, he made a tour of Kent 
and Sussex with that distinguished 
geologist, William Conybeare, au- 
thor of the Outlines of Geology of 
England and Wales, and afterwards 
Dean of Llandaff. He visited the 
west of Devon and East Cornwall 
with John Conybeare, an accom- 
plished mineralogist, ripe scholar, 
and most amiable man, subsequently 
Vicar of Batheaston, who, at his 
death in 1825, bequeathed his fine 
collection of minerals to.the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. In concert with 
William Conybeare, Buckland pub- 
lished his first important paper— 
the result of a tour in 1813—On the 
Coasts of the North of Ireland. All 
this time collecting was assiduously 
going on,and specimens were rapidly 
accumulating. Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison gives, with his usual felicity, 


thence to North 
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a graphic sketch of our geologist in 
the midst of these accumulations :— 


Those persons who, like myself, can 
go back to the days when Dr. Buckland 
was an inmate of Corpus Christi College, 
can never forget the impression made 
upon his visitors, when, with difficulty, 
they discovered him in the recess of a 
long collegiate room, seated on the only 
spare chair, and buried, as it were, 
amidst fossil bones and shells. So 
strange was this conduct considered by 
the graver classicists, and so alarmed 
were they Jest these amvenitates aca- 
demice should become dangerous innova- 
tions, that when he made one of his 
early foreign tours to the Alps and 
parts of Italy, which enabled him to 
produce one of the boldest and most 
effective of his writings, an authoritative 
elder is said to have exclaimed—‘ Well, 
Buckland is gone to Italy; so, thank 
God, we shall hear no more of this 
geology.’ 


We can easily understand the 
heartiness of this thanksgiving, 
shortsighted as the thanksgiver 
was, for the result of this very visit 
to Italy was more geology than ever, 
from the snubbings and sneerings 
which we ourselves underwent from 
no doubt well-intentioned tutors, for 
following the public lecturers on 
natural science. A more liberal 
spirit now prevails, and we may 
thank Dr. Buckland principally 
for it. 

We must now introduce to you a 
mute companion of our geologist’s 
toil. His excursions were nearly all 
followed out on the back of a fa- 
vourite old black mare. The mare 
and her rider were made for each 
other, and formed a practical il- 
lustration of Philosopher Square's 
dogma, exhibiting a remarkable ex- 
ample of ‘the eternal fitness of 
things.’ The mare was a character 
in her quadrupedal way. At first 
sight, and in ear circumstances, 
there appeared a pensive patience 
and submission about her ; but when 
she came in sight of a quarry how 
her eye brightened, how she pricked 
up her ears! The men used to say 
thatshe would stand a fossilas stanch 
as a well-bred pointer would a part- 
ridge. However this may on 
been, certain it is that it was a most 
difficult thing, an all but impossible 
thing, to get her past a chalk pit or 
a quarry till her rider dismounted 
and examined (or, if a stranger to 
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her, pretended to examine) the place 
at which she had come to a full stop. 
When Buckland was in the saddle, 
geologically armed cap-a-pie,and she 
was caparisoned all over with ponde- 
rous bags of fossils, huge hammers, 
and other geognostical paraphernalia, 
he who beheld and exclaimed 


Sure such a pair were never seen, 
So justly formed to meet by nature, 


was pardonable. The mare on such 
occasions seemed perfectly comfort- 
able; ’twas her vocation, and she 
was content. And if rude boys oc- 
casionally shouted after them Bags ! 
Bags! she heard it but she heeded 
not, and the good-natured geological 
bagman, with a smile, rode on his 
= rejoicing. 

uring the years from 1812 to 
1815, both inclusive, he made ex- 
tensive tours with Greenough, to 
whom the science owes so much, 
collecting materials for the geologi- 
cal map of England. In 1816 he 
made a tour in Germany with 
Greenough and Conybeare, and 
with Greenough in Austria and the 
north of Italy. At Weimar they 
saw the great and gifted author of 
Faust, and at Freyberg visited 
Werner, who gave them a grand 
supper, talking learnedly of 
books and of music, of anything, in 
short, but geology. Optat ephippia, 
&e., the well-worn line of the caustic 
Venusian will rise in judgment 
against such affectation. 

From 1812 to 1824, Buckland 
rode once or twice a year on his 
trusty black mare ‘from Oxford to 
Axminster; nor did he not often 
eallon Richardson, of Farley, and 
Townsend, of Pewsey, gathering 
information from their learned and 
liberal lips. In 1813 he was elected 
Reader in Mineralogy in Oxford, 
’ on the resignation of Dr. Kidd, the 
successor of Sir Christopher Pegge. 

Once in the chair, Buckland, you 
may be sure, did not confine himself 
to mineralogy, but launched forth 
into the full tide of geology, and 
made almost all Oxford his class. 
No wonder. His conversational 
eloquence, his happiness of illustra- 
tion, his earnestness—for he believed 
in his subject and in himself—his 
winning manner, not without an 
occasional flash cf humour, soon 
attracted a large audience, and what 
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they heard and saw went home to 
their heads and hearts. He said of 
poor Hugh Miller, ‘ What would I 
not give “for that man’s powers of 
description.’ His own were of the 
highest order. Heads of houses, 
and eminent and learned members 
of the University traced his lecture- 
room, drinking in the flood of new 
light which he poured upon the 
subject. Some Sims who came 
to scoff, remained to listen. His 
eloquent pleading for the study of 
the natural sciences in general, and 
of primeval nature in particular, 
awakened at Oxford and elsewhere 
an enthusiasm which led to the 
public recognition of geology as a 
science; and the year 1819 was 
marked by the endowment of a 
Readership in geology. A stipend 
of £100 per annum was allotted to 
the Reader by the Treasury, at the 
desire of the Prince Regent. 


Quod optanti Divim promittere nemo 
Auderet, volvenda dies, en, attulit ultrd. 


To this new office Buckland was 
appointed; and from the time of 
that appointment down to the year 
1849, annually gave one course of 
lectures on Mineralogy, and one on 
Geology. 

In the year 1818 he was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
soon afterward his well known 
account of the teeth and bones of 
the elephant, rhinoceros, hippopo- 
tamus, hyena, etc., discovered in 
Kirkdale Cave, in 1821, appeared in 
the ‘Transactions.’ This most in- 
teresting essay, which was rewarded 
by the Copley medal, was, in 1823, 
reprinted, in quarto, with copious 
and accurate illustrations, and gave 
a powerful stimulus to the cultiva- 
tion of Geology and Paleontology. 
The work justly led to the honour 
and advancement of the author, who 
vacated his fellowship at Corpus 
by accepting (March 3, 1825,) the 
living of Stoke Clarity, Hants, in 
the gift of the college; and in July 
of the same year, through the in- 
terest of Lord Grenville, Lord 
Liverpool gave him a canonry in 
the Cathedral of Christchurch, Ox- 
ford. Upon his appointment the 
new canon proceeded to his degree 
of Doctor of Divinity in that Uni- 
versity. In the previous year he 


had been chosen President of the 
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Geological Society of London, for 
which he had done much, in concert 
with Aikin, Bostock, Greenough, 
Fitton, Warburton, and other good 
men and true, toward obtaining a 
royal charter of incorporation, in 
which the King, George the Fourth, 
appointed the ‘Reverend W. Buck- 
land to be the first President.’ 

In 1832 Dr. Buckland presided 
over the second meeting of the 
British Association for the advance- 
ment of science, which was held at 
Oxford. On that occasion he lec- 
tured on the summit of Shotover 
Hill, to a large class of the mem- 
bers and a goodly number of ladies, 
enforcing the importance of apply- 
ing a knowledge of geology to agri- 
culture, pointing out the many 
defects in the ordinary system of 
drainage, which could be remedied 
by a knowledge of the structure of 
the strata, and adverting to the 

ossibility of reclaiming the Irish 

ogs. A second lecture, on the 
fossil remains of the Megatherium, 
proved even more attractive than 
the first. With that readiness which 
characterized him, he caused one of 
his children to sit inside the pelvis. 
Then the vast proportions of the 
extinct quadrupedal giant were at 
once perceived by his audience, to 
whom some idea of the enormous 
bulk of the extinct creature when it 
was in the flesh was conveyed. 

But it was not only in the lecture- 
room, or in the scientific meeting- 
room, or under the canopy of heaven, 
that Dr. Buckland orally advanced 
the now publicly acknowledged 
science. He was as popular in the 
saloons of the aristocracy as he 
was among the band of geological 
brothers in London; or among the 
pupils, young and old, who crowded 
to hear him at Oxford. 

Those who knew him well will 
remember a certain portentous blue 
bag which was his constant com- 
panion. Wherever he went, there 
the bag went also. Whether he 
slept upon it, as Frederick the Great 
is said to have slept in his cocked 
hat, we cannot say; but we know 
that we never saw him without it, 
whether the locus in quo was a colfee- 
house or a gilded drawing-room. 

ng, long ago, we were ac- 
quainted with a most excellent lady 
who rejoiced in a wonderfully ca- 
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pacious pocket. Her family used 
to say that if anything was wanted 
the pocket would be sure to supply 
it. "Travelling one day in the old 
posting times, a linch-pin was lost, 
and the travellers came to a stand- 
still. One of the party turning to 
her of the pocket, said jestingly, 
* You don’t leon to have a linch- 
pin about you?’ She immediately 
put her hand into the inexhaustible 
receptacle, and to the surprise, 
amusement, and relief of her fellow- 
travellers produced one. 

Buckland’s omnivorous and omni- 
parous bag was no whit behind that 
marvellous pocket. Like the purse 
of Fortunatus, it was always full. 
If in the course of conversation an 
illustration was necessary, the hand 
of the owner was plunged into this 
cornucopia, and out came the illus- 
trative object. A well known and 
most accomplished titled lady was 
obliged to answer a note delivered 
to her in her drawing-room, where 
a large party was assembled. She 
went to her writing-table, and hav- 
ing sealed her answer by the help 
of the taper on her silver inkstand, 
said playfully to Dr. Buckland, who 
was standing near, ‘ You don’t hap- 
pen to have an extinguisher in your 
bag?’ For all answer the Doctor 
put in his hand, produced part of 
the spindle of a Loousite hollowed 
out by the absence of the areolus, 
and with it extinguished the taper, 
Of course the extinguisher attracted 
general attention; and the Doctor 
improved the occasion as no other 
could improve it. The consequence 
was a general rummage, and a draw- 
ing-room lecture on the teeth of old 
baby elephants, bones in general, 
bones marked by the teeth of old- 
world hyenas, and the jaws of the 
hyenas that gnawed them, Ichthyo- 
saurs, Pterodactyles, coprolites, etc., 
all making their appearance from 
the bag, handled by fair hands and 
examined by bright eyes. That im- 
provised lecture made palzontolo- 
gists of the greater part of the bril- 
liant assemblage, male and female. 

Nor, when upon rural excursions, 
were certain creature-comforts not 
to be found in this capacious recep- 
tacle; a crab or a lobster od 
occasionally be extracted from its 
recesses, and the hammer that had 
been wielded to lay open a nodule 
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containing an ancient fossil fish or 
an extinct prawn potted in the in- 
durated mud of bygone ages, was 
used as the ready instrument for 
cracking the shell of the recent and 
relishing crustacean. 

Those who attended Dr. Buck- 
land's Field Lectures will not forget 
the pleasure with which they heard, 
at the conclusion of one delivered in 
the lecture-room—‘ To-morrow the 
class will meet on the top of Shot- 
over Hill at one o'clock, or, ‘The 
next lecture will take place in the 
field above the quarries at Stones- 
field ’—though he occasionally asto- 
nished a fresh class by slily sticking 
them in the mud ‘to make them 
remember the Kimmeridge clay.’ 

The iron road not unfrequently 
bore tutor and pupils, as they shot 
along in consequence of some such 
notice as this—‘ The class will meet 
at the Great Western Railway sta- 
tion at nine o’clock ; where, in the 
train between Oxford and Bristol, I 
shall be able to point out and explain 
the several different formations we 
shall cross; and, if you please, we will 
examine the rocks, and some of the 
most interesting geological features, 
of Clifton and its neighbourhood.’ 
Such proposed excursions were 
always regarded with pleasant anti- 
cipations ; for the lecturer’s genial 
good humour and felicitous mode of 
conveying information made the 
pupils happy to listen, while his 
impressive manner fixed their atten- 
tion, so that they not only learned 
but remembered. 

Hear the eloquent President ad- 
dressing the Geographical Society : 

Let me assure you from long perso- 
nal acquaintance with Dr. Buckland, 
and having indeed received some of my 
first lessons in the field from him, that 
he was really a good physical geogra- 
pher. No one who followed him even 
from the valley of the Isis to the sum- 
mit of Shotover Hill, can ever forget 
how forcibly he impressed upon the 
minds of his auditors the causes which 
had operated in producing the outlines 
of the ground—how well he made his 
pupils comprehend why water rose in 
wells, at certain spots and levels, and 
why other tracts were dry; or how he 
taught the young agriculturists the ele- 
ments of draining, and showed them 
where the vegetation changed, as de- 
pendent on the nature of the subsoil, 
To whatever realm he travelled, whether 
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over the undulations of Germany, or the 
heights and glaciers of the Alps, he 
adroitly applied and extended these 
views, and everywhere exemplified 
(what I have endeavoured to imitate in 
my own walk) that union of geology 
with geography, without which the 
latter science is deprived of its firmest 
foundation, 


The great and well-deserved suc- 
cess of Sir Roderick in this united 
line is patent to all. 

In the year 1830, Dr. Buckland 
was selected to write the work now 
before us; and in the year 1835, 
Sir Robert Peel, ever on the look 
out for merit, and forming a just 
estimate of his public and private 
worth, senniniod Dr. Buckland to 
the Deanery of the collegiate church 
of Westminster, vacated by the pro- 
motion of Dr. Samuel Wilberforce 
to the Bishopric of Oxford. As a 
necessary consequence, Dr. Buck- 
land was inducted to the living of 
Islip, near Oxford, a preferment 
attached to the Deanery. Sir Ro- 
bert Peel has left on record his 
opinion of the new Dean: ‘I never 
advised an appointment of which I 
was more proud, or the result of 
which was, in my opinion, more sa- 
tisfactory, than his nomination to 
the Deanery of Westminster.’ Such 
words from such a man must be 

recious in the eyes of Dr. Buck- 
and’s family and friends. 

He carried to the Deanery the 
same energy and activity which had 
characterized his former career, and 
immediately set about the reforma- 
tion of abuses, at the same time 
diligently and zealously performing 
his clerical duties. 

Though much interested in scientific 
pursuits, let no man imagine that Dean 
Buckland was inattentive to his duties 
as the head of an important ecclesiasti- 
cal body. Not only do his surviving 
colleagues advert with marked respect 
and gratitude to his judicious efforts 
and his honourable conduct in im- 
proving their establishment, but the 
public owe him their real thanks for the 
energy and determination with which, 
in a brief space of time, he effected the 
reform of abuses which had crept into 
the ancient School of Westminster. In 
that foundation education could no 
longer be obtained except at costly 
charges, and even where these were 
paid the youths were ill-fed and worse 
lodged. All these defects were speedily 
rectified by the vigour and perseverance 
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of Dean Buckland. The charges were 
reduced, good diet was provided, the 
rooms well ventilated, and the building 
properly under-drained ; so that these 
physical ameliorations accompanying a 
really sound and good system of tuition, 
the fame and credit of this venerable 
seminary were soon restored. * 


His care of the venerable pile, 
and of the precious monuments 
which it contains, was exemplary. 
His eye was everywhere, and saw 
that everything was kept in order 
and repair. He carefully watched 
the vergers, and other subaltern 
attendants of the church, seeing that 
they not only condueted themselves 
with civility to visitors, but that 
they did their duty as preventives 
of spoliation, which he had good 
reason for knowing their predeces- 
sors had not done, not only from the 
mutilation of some of the monu- 
ments, but from unmistukeable evi- 
dence, an example of which is given 
by his son in the well-written me- 
moir which precedes the text of 
the present edition :— 


During Dr. Buckland's holding office 
as Dean of Westminster he had a 
brown parcel sent him, most carefuily 
folded up ; this coatained a portion of 
black oak-wood, about the size of a 
common lucifer match. <A letter accom- 
panied the relic, from an unknown per- 
son, stating that the writer, very many 
years ago, when quite a boy, had cut off 
the inclosed bit of wood from the coro- 
nation chair in the Abbey, and that in 
his old age, repenting of what he had 
done, he begged to restore it to the 
Dean and Chapter, in hopes that it 
might be refitted into the place whence 
he had taken it. Dr, Buckland fre- 
quently told this story as a warning to 
eager and unscrupulous collectors of 
antiquarian subjects. 


This was not the only proof of the 
awakened conscience of mean, petty 
pilferers, who do not hesitate to 
deface a work of art for the sake 
of gratifying their magpie-like pro- 
pensity. Other fragments were sent 
to the Dean in the old age of the 
penitent thieves, or by their execu- 
tors. Among these tardy returns 
was a floral ornament from the beau- 
tiful tomb of Henry the Seventh, 
which, as it was wrought in solid 
metal, could not have been knocked 
off without considerable force and 
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some noise. This sufficiently showed 
the culpable negligence of the officer 
whose duty it was to accompan 
visitors at the time of the abomi- 
nable abstraction. No man was 
kinder or more liberal to servants 
and labourers than Buckland, but 
he looked sharply after them. Mr, 
Cundy, the builder, knows how 
vigilantly he kept his eye on the 
masons employed in the Abbey, exa- 
mining the various cements, the 
blocks of stone, the details of keep- 
ing up and in order the regal and 
other monuments, and taking spe- 
cial care that no faulty bits of stone 
or other material should be used. 
Many years before this, when he 
was a Canon of Christchurch, and 
the turrets of ‘Tom Tower’ were 
undergoing repair during the long 
vacation, he had reason to suspect 
that all was not right. To ascend 
the slight scaffolding to the turrets 
was to a man not used to the peril- 
ous trade all but impossible, so he 
bethought him of the good and 
trusty telescope with which he had 
examined many a geological section, 
and brought it to bear on the scene 
of operation. Presently he saw an 
unsuspecting mason, who thought 
himself out of the reach of human 
ken, put in a faulty bit of stone, 
whose worthlessness the Canon 
detected by the aid of his ‘ optic- 
glass.’ Down he instantly hurried 
into the quadrangle, and frightened 
the man out of his wits by shouting 
to him from below to bring down 
immediately ‘that bit of stone 
which he had just built into the 
turret.’ 

Dr. Buckland was a trustee of the 
British Museum, and of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in England. 
He was an honorary member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, in 
Great George-street ; and, indeed, 
wherever there was a scientific or 
useful institution, there he was to 
be found helping with all his heart. 
He did not, fike some, confine him- 
self to mere scientific considerations. 
Catching the spirit of the age, 
which, above all others, has made 
science ancillary to the business, 
wants, and comforts of life, he never 
lost an opportunity of enforcing the 
application of geology to practica 
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urposes, 
Pimeelf — 


In reviewing public transactions con- 
nected with Geology, conducted be- 
yond the limits of our establishment, 
and of the deepest interest to us as 
furthering our primary object of advanc- 
ing the kno-vledge of the structure of 
the earth, we gratefully acknowledge 
the co-operation of her Majesty's Go- 
vernment in the departments of Woods 
and Forests, and of the Board of Ord- 
nance, and also that of the British 
Museum, the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, and of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers ; and 
in these co-operations we recognise an 
increasing feeling and general acknow- 
ledgment not only of the scientific im- 
portance, but also of the pecuniary 
value and statistical utility of geologi- 
cal investigations, in directing the re- 
searches of industry to those points 
where they may be profitably applied, 
and in preventing such large expendi- 
tures of capital, as under ignorance of 
the internal structure of the earth and 
the peculiar productions of each geolo- 
gical formation, we have in times past 
seen thrown away in ruinous searches 
after coal, where the slightest know- 
ledge of geology would have given 
information that no coal could possibly 
be found. Never more shall we witness 
a recurrence of such unpardonable waste 
of public money as that which is said to 
have been lavished in sending lime from 
Plymouth vo build the fortress of Gib- 
raltar, on a rock exclusively composed 
of limestone * 


And again, in the same address :— 

You will rejoice to hear that at the 
last Meeting of the British Association 
at Glasgow, measures were taken for 
the appointment of a committee and 
a grant of money from the funds of the 
Association, to begin the important 
werk of collecting and preserving infor- 
mation as to the structure and mineral 
riches of the country, which is now 
accessible in sections of the strata ex- 
posed in cuttings on the numerous 
railroads in various parts of the United 
Kingdom. As many of these traverse 
important mineral districts on the coal 
formation, and will be speedily covered 
up, much valuable information which 
they are calculated to afford will be lost, 
unless advantage be taken of the pre- 
sent moment. 


But he shall speak for 


* Address to the Geological Society, 1841. 
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Dr. Buckland’s indomitable energy 
earried him through a variety of 
hard work wonderful to contem- 

late. Besides the large portion of 
his time which he conscientiously 
devoted to his deanery and his theo- 
logical duties, he was to be found at 
every meeting where good was to be 
done. Nothing came amiss to him— 
music, architecture, literature, agri- 
culture, general and particular 
science, found in him an eloquent 
and persevering advocate. He 
appeared to be gifted with the 
power of ubiquity. He was to 
S seen attending in his place as 
a commissioner of sewers, on sa- 
nitary thoughts intent ; distributing 
the prizes at St.George’s Hospital— 
for he loved the healing art, and 
held its practitioners in high esteemf 
—at the British Museum, at the 
College of Surgeons—here, there, 
and everywhere; running down in 
the midst of his multifarious engage- 
ments to lecture at Oxford, and at- 
tending a scientific or other meeting 
in London the same evening. If he 
had not the coat of darkness, he 
seemed to possess the shoes of swift- 
ness; and indeed the quantity of 
labour which he got through was a 
complete puzzle to those who do not 
know that those who have most work 
to do find most time for doing it. 

But predantur anni. It was evi- 
dent that the worn machine was 
erushingly overworked. The threa- 
tened chartist outbreak gave him 
great anxiety; and he not unfre- 
quently spent the greater part of 
the night in walking about and con- 
sidering how to protect the noble 
building committed to his care, and 
its invaluable contents from the 
apprehended danger. Yet he still 
continued his labours with unabated 
zeal, but with a deficiency of power. 
To a friend who saw this, as many 
did, and who inculcated the neces- 
sity of rest, rest, rest, the Dean 
replied in tones never to be forgot- 
ten: ‘The night cometh when no 
man can work.’ We are not made 
of adamant. He broke down. It 
was impossible to know him inti- 


+ He was a Doctor of Medicine of the University of Bonn, and among the 
humerous societies, foreign and English, which were proud to rank him among 
their members, he was an Honorary Fellow of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society, whose president, Mr. Cesar Hawkins, paid a deserved tribute to Dr. 
Buckland’s memory, in his address in March, 1857. 
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mately and not to love him, and 
when the cloud descended which 
veiled him from his friends and 
the world, there was many a sad 
heart beyond the circle of his sor- 
rowing family. On the 24th of 
August, 1856, he was released from 
his sufferings, at the age of seventy- 
three. No man ever performed his 
mission more zealously or more 
successfully, till the sad and pro- 
longed closing scene. 

By his will he bequeathed to the 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford and his 
successors for the time being, for 
the use of his successors in the 
said University, as Readers in 
Geology, for the time being, all 
his geological charts, drawings, sec- 
tions and engravings connected with 
geology which should be in the 
Clarendon at the time of his decease. 
His collections, which his able suc- 
cessor, Professor Phillips, now the 
respected President of The Geologi- 
cal Society of London, suggests 
should be henceforth known as the 
*Bucklandian Museum,’ in memory 
of the Donor, are remarkable, for 
the most part, for their beauty, 
delicacy, and rarity. Indeed, he 
spared neither trouble nor expense 
in procuring the best examples. 
But it must not be supposed that 
all are of the cabinet =, Some 
of the ponderous specimens brought 
from different parts of the world are 
gigantic in size. 

His publications prove the in- 
dustry, the acuteness, and the saga- 
city of the man. Any attempt to 
give even a catalogue of them here 
is impossible. But some idea may 
be formed of their number by the 
fact that the mere titles fill nearly 
seven large octavo pages. The new 
edition of the most important of his 
works is now before us. 

And a most satisfactory produc- 
tion it is, in the shape of a handy 
book which you may take to the fire 
with you. If the science be new to 
you, you have only to read the pic- 
tures in the second volume, and take 
a glance at the clear description 
printed opposite to each, to find 
yourself among the early manifes- 
tations of life on our planet and at 
a later period, but countless ages 
since, among extinct monsters, ma- 


* At first there were only 68, 
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rine, terrestrial, and aérial, such as 
no fairy tale can furnish, every one 
of them teeming with evidence of 
the same omnipotent care for its 
well being, and of the same wonder- 
ful adaptation of construction to its 
wants, as characterizes the deer 
which now bounds before you, and 
the dog that pursues it. Ifyou are 
well up in the subject, you will be 
struck with the concentration of in- 
formation which the pregnant book 
contains, the eloquence of the vivid 
descriptions, and the felicity of the 
illustrations. 

The editor, with praiseworthy 
foresight, secured all the original 
plates, and the present edition is 
enriched by several additions. In 
all there are no less than ninety 
beautifully executed engravings,* 
some of them containing from 
twelve to fifteen figures, so accu- 
rately made out that a naturalist 
might describe fromthem. The de- 
scription, which faces every plate 
but the first great coloured one, 
brings down the nomenclature and 
information connected with the 
figure to the present time; and 
though the nomenclature of that 
first print has necessarily become 
in some degree antiquated, Professor 
Phillips’s lucid Comparative Table 
of the New and Old Classification of 
British strata, makes it as available 
in the present state of the science 
as it was when it was first pub- 
lished. 

Dr. Buckland was wont to say 
that lecturers and teachers in gene- 
ral are in the habit of giving their 
hearers, especially beginners, credit 
for knowing a great deal more than 
they do; and it is edifying to ob- 
serve with what tact he takes the 
reader by the hand, and as he leads 
him on is careful that he shall be 
well aware of the point whence he 
set out, and that every step shall be 
strengthened by a clear retrospect of 
the nature of the ground over which 
he was supposed to have previously 
trod. With what clearness does he 
show that all the physical changes, 
convulsions, and apparent confusion 
which have broken up and dislocated 
the earth’s crust, were wise provi- 
sions to fit it for the use and ac- 
commodation of man, and that the 
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mineral treasures which it contains 
must have been in great measure 
lost to him, if the strata had re- 
mained undisturbed, and those phy- 
sical changes had not taken place. 


The important uses of coal and iron 
in administering to the supply of our 
daily wants, give to every individual 
amongst us, in almost every moment of 
our lives, a personal concern, of which 
but few are conscious, in the geological 
events of these very distant eras. We 
are all brought into immediate con- 
nexion with the vegetation that clothed 
the ancient earth, before one half of its 
actual surface had yet been formed. 
The trees of the primeval forests have 
not, like modern trees, undergone decay, 
yielding back their elements to the soil 
and atmosphere by which they had been 
nourished ; but, treasured up in subter- 
ranean storehouses, have been trans- 
formed into enduring beds of coal, which 
in these later ages have become to man 
the sources of heat, and light, and wealth. 
My fire now burns with fuel, and my 
lamp is shining with the light of gas, 
derived from coal that has been buried 
for countless ages in the deep and dark 
recesses of the earth. We prepare our 
food, and maintain our forges and fur- 
naces and the power of our steam- 
engines with the remains of plants of 
ancient forms and extinct species, which 
were swept from the earth ere the 
formation of the transition* strata was 
completed. Our instruments of cutlery, 
the tools of our mechanics, and the 
countless machines which we construct, 
by the infinitely varied applications of 
iron, are derived from ore, for the most 
part coeval with, or more ancient than 
the fuel by the aid of which we reduce 
it to its metallic state and apply it to 
innumerable uses in the economy of 
human life. Thus, from the wreck of 
forests that waved upon the surface of 
primeval lands, and from ferruginous 
mud that was lodged at the bottom of 
the primeval waters, we derive our chief 
supplies of coal and iron; those two 
fundamental elements of art and in- 
dustry, which contribute more than any 
other mineral production of the earth 
to increase the riches and multiply the 
comforts, and ameliorate the condition of 
mankind. 

Again : 

The total quantity of all metals known 
to exist near the surface of the earth (ex- 
cepting iron) being comparatively small, 
and their value to mankind being of the 
highest order, as the main instruments 
by the aid of which he emerges from the 
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savage state, it was of the utmost im- 
portance that they should be disposed in 
a manner that would render them ac- 
cessible by his industry, and this object 
is admirably attained through the ma- 
chinery of metallic veins. 

Had large quantities of metals existed 
throughout Rocks of all formations, they 
might have been noxious to vegetation ; 
had small quantities been disseminated 
through the Body of the Strata, they 
would never have repaid the cost of 
separation from the matrix. These in- 
conveniences are obviated by the actual 
arrangements under which these rare 
substances are occasionally collected to- 
gether in the natural magazines afforded 
by metallic veins. 

In my inaugural lecture (page 12) I 
have spoken of the evidences of design 
and benevolent contrivance, which are 
apparent in the original formation and 
disposition of the repositories of mine- 
rals; in the relative quantities in which 
they are distributed ; in the provisions 
that are made to render them accessible, 
at a certain expense of human skill and 
industry, and at the same time secure 
from wanton destruction and from na- 
tural decay; in the same general dis- 
persion of those metals which are most 
important, and the comparatively rare 
occurrence of others which are less so ; 
and still further, in affording the means 
whereby their compound ores may be 
reduced to a state of purity. 


The argument, however, which arises 
from the utility of these dispositions, 
does not depend on the establishment of 
any one or more of the explanations 
proposed to account for them. What- 
ever may have been the means whereby 
mineral veins were charged with their 
precious contents ; whether Segregation 
orSublimation were the exclusivemethod 
by which the metals were accumulated ; 
or, whether each of the supposed causes 
may have operated simultaneously or 
consecutively in their production ; the 
existence of these veins remains a fact 
of the highest importance to the human 
race: and although the Disturbances, 
and other processes in which they ori- 
ginated, may have taken place at periods 
long antecedent to the creation of our 
species, we may reasonably infer, that a 
provision for the comfort and conveni- 
ence of the last, and most perfect crea- 
tures He was about to place upon its 
surface, was in the providential contem- 
plation of the Creator, in his primary 
disposal of the physical forces which 
have caused some of the earliest and 
most violent of the Perturbations of the 
globe. 


* Almost equivalent to ‘ paleozoic’ of the present day. 
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But notwithstanding the great 
changes which our earth has under- 
one, it is impossible for any geo- 
ogist, or, indeed, any inquirer 
who goes at all deeply into the sub- 
ject, not to be satisfied from the 
evidence of the ancient strata them- 
selves, and the organic remains en- 
tombed in them, that long, long 
before man was created—nay, that 
from the earliest manifestation of 
life upon our planet, the same over- 
ruling Power provided for the well- 
being of the animated forms then 
in existence. Then, as now, the 
atmosphere was healthily stirred 
and agitated by air-currents and 
winds ; and tides, which have left 
their ripple-marks upon the then 
yielding surface of the now indu- 
rated strand, ebbed and flowed. 
Showers that dimpled the ancient 
sands are still to be traced, after the 
lapse of countless ages, upon the 
long-buried slab which still retains 
the impression of the rain-drops. 
Yes, meteoric phenomena similar 
to those of the present time, pre- 
vailed ; and light, then as now, shed 
its cheering influence on God's 
creatures. 

We have evidence of the presence of 
light during long and distant periods of 
time, in which the many extinct fossil 
forms of animal life succeeded one 
another upon the early surface of the 
globe: this evidence consists in the 
petrified remains of eyes of animals 
found in geological formations of various 
ages. Ina future chapter I shall show 
that the eyes of Trilobites,* which are 
preserved in strata of the transition 
formation, were constructed in a manner 
so closely resembling those of existing 
crustacea, and that the eyes of Ich- 
thyosauri in the lias, contained an appa- 
ratus so like one in the eyes of many 
living reptiles and birds, as to leave no 
doubt that these fossil eyes were optical 
instruments calculated to receive in the 
same manner impressions of the same 
light, which conveys the perception of 
sight to living animals. The conclusion 
is further confirmed by the general fact, 
that the heads of ail fossil fishes and 
fossil reptiles, in every geological forma- 
tion, are furnished with cavities for the 
reception of eyes, and with perfora- 
tions for the passage of optic nerves, 
although the cases are rare, in which any 
part of the eye itself has been preserved. 
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The influence of light is also so necessary 
to the growth of existing vegetables, 
that we cannot but infer, that it was 
equally essential to the development of 
the numerous fossil species of the vege- 
table kingdom, which are co-extensive 
and co-equal with the remains of fossil 
animals, 


Many of these fossil animals were 
of the most gigantic proportions ; 
Megalosaurus, for example, an ex- 
tinct highly carnivorous Lizard, 
which is calculated to have measured 
from forty to fifty feet in length, 
and probably fed on smaller reptiles, 
such as Crocodiles and Tortoises. 
Dr. Buckland thinks that it may 
also have taken to the water in pur- 
suit of the Plesiosauri and fishes. 
Here is the Doctor’s description of 
the formidable teeth of this saurian, 
so admirably adapted to the destruc- 
tive office for which they were de- 
signed :— 


In the structure of these teeth, we 
find a combination of mechanical con- 
trivances analogous to those which are 
adopted in the construction of the knife, 
the sabre, and the saw. When first 
protruded above the gum, the apex of 
each tooth presented a double cutting 
edge of serrated enamel. In this stage, 
its position and line of action were 
nearly vertical, and its form like that of 
the two-edged point of a sabre, cutting 
equally on each side. As the tooth 
advanced in growth, it became curved 
backwards, in the form of a pruning- 
knife, and the edge of serrated enamel 
was continued downwards to the base of 
the inner and cutting side of the tooth ; 
whilst, on the outer side, a similar edge 
descended, but to a short distance from 
the point, and the convex portion of 
the tooth became blunt and thick, as the 
back of a knife is made thick for the 
purpose of producing strength. The 
strength of the tooth was further in- 
creased by the expansion of its sides. 
Had the serrature continued along the 
whole of the blunt and convex portion 
of the tooth, it would, in this position, 
have possessed no useful cutting power; 
it ceased precisely at the point beyond 
which it could no longer be effective. 
In a tooth thus formed for cutting along 
its concave edge, each movement of the 
jaw combined the power of the knife and 
saw ; whilst the apex, in making the first 
incision acted like the two-edged point 
ofasabre. The backward curvature of 
the full-grown teeth enables them to 


* The oldest crustacean form, now extinct. Trilobites occur through almost 
all the palozoic strata of our islands. 
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retain, like barbs, the prey which they 
had penetrated. In these adaptations 
we see contrivances which human in- 
genuity has also adopted, in the prepara- 
tions of various instruments of art. 


But is all this contrivance directed 
to the perfection of a living destruc- 
tive and death-dealing machine, ex- 
actly in harmony with the attributes 
of the great and benevolent Being 
who rules all things? Dr. Buck- 
land shall answer :— 


In a former chapter I endeavoured 
to show that the establishment of car- 
nivorous races throughout the animal 
kingdom tends materially to diminish 
the aggregate amount of animal suffer- 
ing.. The provision of-teeth and jaws, 
adapted to effect the work of death 
most speedily, is highly subsidiary to 
the accomplishment of this desirable 
end. We act ourselves on this convic- 
tion, under the impulse of pure ku- 
manity, when we provide the most effi- 
cient instruments to produce the in- 
stantaneous, and most easy death, of 
the innumerable animals that are daily 


slaughtered for the supply of human 
food. 


Let us turn back to this chap- 
ter (xiii.), and follow our author 
in his satisfactory explanation of 


this apparently anomalous dispen- 
sation :— 


Before we proceed to consider the 
evidences of design, discoverable in the 
structure of the extinct carnivorous 
races which inhabited our planet during 
former periods of its history, we may 
briefly examine the nature of that uni- 
versal dispensation, whereby a system 
of perpetual destruction, followed by 
continual renovation, has at all times 
tended to increase the aggregate of 
animal enjoyment over the entire sur- 
face of the terraqueous globe. 

Some of the most important provisions 
which will be presented to us in the 
anatomy of these ancient animals, are 
found in the organs with which they 
were furnished for the purpose of cap- 
turing and killing their prey; and as 
contrivances exhibited in instruments 
formed expressly for destruction may, 
at first sight, seem inconsistent with the 
dispensations founded in benevolence, 
and tending to produce the greatest 
amount of enjoyment in the greatest 
number of individuals, it may be proper 
to premise a few words upon this sub- 
ject, before we enter on the history of 
that large portion of the animals of a 
former world, whose office was to effect 
the destruction of life. 

The law of universal mortality being 
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the established condition on which it 
has pleased the Creator to give being to 
every creature upon earth, it is a dis- 
pensation of kindness to make the end 
of life to each individual as easy as 
possible. The most easy death is, pro- 
verbially, that which is the least ex- 
pected ; and though, for moral reasons 
peculiar to our own species, we deprecate 
the sudden_termination of our mortal 
life, yet, in the case of every inferior 
animal, such a termination of existence 
is obviously the most desirable. The pains 
of sickness, and decrepitude of age, are 
the usual precursors of death, resulting 
from gradual decay : these, in the human 
race alone, are susceptible of alleviation 
from internal sources of hope and con- 
solation, and give exercise to some of 
the highest charities and most tender 
sympathies of humanity. But, through- 
out the whole creation of inferior ani- 
mals, no such sympathies exist ; there 
is no affection or regard for the feeble 
and the aged; no alleviating care to re- 
lieve the sick; and the extension of 
life through lingering stages of decay 
and of old age, would to each individual 
be a scene of protracted misery. Under 
such a system, the natural world would 
present a mass of daily suffering bearing 
a large proportion to the total amount 
of animal enjoyment. By the existing 
dispensations of sudden destruction and 
rapid succession, the feeble and disabled 
are speedily relieved from suffering, and 
the world is at all times crowded with 
myriads of sentient and happy beings ; 
and though to many individuals their 
allotted share of life be often short, it 
is usually a period of uninterrupted gra- 
tification ; whilst the momentary pain 
of sudden and unexpected death is an 
evil infinitely small, in comparison with 
the enjoyments of which it is.the termi- 
nation. 

Take, for example, the terrestrial 
herbivora, without the check of the 
carnivora :— 

Without this salutary check, each 
species would soon multiply to an ex- 
tent exceeding in a fatal degree their 
supply of food, and the whole class of 
herbivora would ever be so nearly on 
the verge of starvation, that multitudes 
would daily be consigned to lingering 
and painful famine. 


Go down to the sea. Just think 
what that would be if, in the police 
of nature, the large division of her- 
bivorous fishes and molluscs were 
not kept down by the carnivora :— 

Here again we see, that in the ab- 
sence of carnivora, the uncontrolled 
herbivora would multiply indefinitely, 
until the lack of food brought them also 
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to the verge of starvation ; and the sea 
would be crowded with creatures under 
the endurance of universal pain from 
hunger, while death by famine would be 
the termination of ill-fed miserable lives. 


The very deep would rot.* 

When we have fossil ripple- 
marks, fossil rain-drops, fossil tracks 
of small crustacea, and other ani- 
mals, fossil tubular holes in which 
marine worms resided thousands of 
years ago, and even fossil castings 
of those worms, made when the 
stone on which they are impressed 
was in a state of loose sand at the 
bottom of the sea, no one will be 
surprized at the frequent occurrence 
of fossil footsteps of the larger and 
vertebrate animals. Here is Dr. 
Buckland’s graphic notice of those 
of one of the many families which 
have stamped the print of their 
feet on the recording stones :— 


The Historian or the Antiquary may 
have traversed ‘the fields of ancient 
or modern battles ; and may have pur- 
sued the line of march of triumphant 
conquerors, whose armies trampled 
down the most mighty kingdoms of the 
world. Not a track remains of a single 
foot, or a single hoof, of all the count- 
less millions of men and beasts whose 
progress spread desolation over the 
earth. But the Reptiles, that crawled 
upon the half-finished surface of our 
infant planet have left memorials of 
their passage, enduring and indelible. 
No history has recorded their creation 
or destruction; their very bones are 
found no more among the fossil relics of 
a former world. Centuries and thou- 
sands of years may have rolled away, 
between the time in which these foot- 
steps were impressed by Tortoises upon 
the sands of their native Scotland, and 
the hour when they are again laid bare, 
and exposed to our curious and admir- 
ing eyes. Yet we behold them 
stamped upon the rock, distinct as the 
track of the passing animal upon the 
recent snow ; as if to show that thou- 
sands of years are but as nothing amidst 
Eternity—and, as it were, in mockery 
of the fleeting perishable course of the 
mightiest potentates among mankind. 


Descending to the fossil testacea 
and mollusca, generally so valuable 
to the geologist as indicatory of the 
age of the strata, we can only glance 
at the Cephalopods, whose carnivo- 
rous habits made them active and 
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able agents in checking the too 
rapid increase of marine animal 
life, and must ask you to be con- 
tent with the beautiful evidence of 
design and contrivance in the Am- 
monites :— 

As all these shells served the double 
office of affording protection and acting 
as floats, it was necessary that they 
should be thin, or they would have 
been too heavy to rise to the surface ; it 
was not less necessary that they should 
be strong, to resist pressure at the bot- 
tom of the sea; and accordingly we 
find them fitted for this double function, 
by the disposition of their materials, in 
a manner calculated to combine light- 
ness and buoyancy with strength. 

First, the entire shell is one con- 
tinuous arch, coiled spirally around 
itself in such a manner that the base of 
the outer whorls rests upon the crown of 
the inner whorls, and thus the keel or 
back is calculated to resist pressure, in 
the same manner as the shell of a com- 
mon hen’s egg resists great force, if 
applied in the direction of its longitudi- 
nal diameter, 

Secondly, besides this general, arch- 
like form, the shell is further strength- 
ened by the insertion of ribs or trans- 
verse arches, which give to many of the 
species their most characteristic feature, 
and produce in all that peculiar beauty 
which invariably accompanies the sym- 
metrical repetition of a series of spiral 
curves. 

From the disposition of these ribs 
over the surface of the external shell, 
there arise mechanical advantages, for 
increasing its strength, founded on a 
principle that is practically applied in 
works of human art. The principle I 
allude to, is that by which the strength 
and stiffness of a thin metallic plate are 
much increased by corrugating, or ap- 
plying flutings to its surface. A com- 
mon pencil-case, if made of corrugated 
or fluted metal, is stronger than if the 
same quantity of metal were disposed 
in a simple tube. .... The recent 
application of thin plates of corrugated 
iron to the purpose of making self- 
supporting roofs, in which the corruga- 
tions of the iron supply the place, and 
combine the power of beams and rafters, 
is founded on the same principle that 
strengthens the vaulted shells of ammo- 
nites. In all these cases, the ribs or 
elevated portions add to the plates of 
shell or metal, the strength, resulting 
from the convex form of an arch, with- 
out materially increasing their weight ; 
whilst the intermediate depressed parts 


* The very deep did rot: O Christ! 
That ever this should be! 
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between these arches are suspended and 
supported by the tenacity and strength 
of the material. 

After further allusion to the di- 
visions and subdivisions of the ribs 
upon the same principle as those of 
the ribs beneath the groin work in 
the flat vaulted roofs of the florid 
Gothic Architecture, and to the 
strengthing of the shells of many 
species of Ammonites by the eleva- 
tion of parts of the ribs into little 
dome-shaped tubercles or bosses, he 
thus concludes his observations on 
the structure of these most interest- 
ing extinct shells :— 

In all these cases we recognise the 
exercise of discretion and economy in 
the midst of abundance; distributing 
internal supports but sparingly to parts 
which, from their external form, were 
already strong, and dispensing them 
abundantly beneath those parts only, 
which, without them, would have been 
weak, 

We find an infinity of variations in 
the form and sculpture of the external 
shell, and a not less beautiful variety in 
the methods of internal fortification, all 
adapted, with architectural advantage, 
to produce a combination of ornament 
with utility. The ribs also are variously 
multiplied, as the increasing space de- 
mands increased support ; and are vari- 
ously adorned and armed with domes 


A FEAR FOR 


has happened that for the last 
five-and-twenty years I have 


[! 
lived altogether out of ‘ the world.’ 


Of course, an intelligent reader will 
understand what I mean by the ex- 


pression. I haven't been staying in 
Sirius, nor making the tour of the 
Great Bear. But circumstances 
have combined to keep me and my 
dear wife and family in a remote 
corner of this busy England whereto 
the clash and clamour of its onward 
progress has penetrated but imper- 
fectly, and onde our experience 
of society has been limited in extent 
and primitive in quality. 

Not but that we have been very 
happy, in spite of our disadvantages 
and privations. Our utmost dissi- 
pation in the winter time (our social 
season), consisted in going to tea 
among our one or two neighbours, 
and playing a rubber at whist in the 
evening; or at Christmas time, a 
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and bosses, where there is need of more 
than ordinary strength. 

The unnoticed extinct mammalia, 
birds, radiata, and numbers of other 
wondrous forms with which the 
fossil Fauna and Flora teems, and 
which are described and engraved 
in this admirable treatise, seem to 
call from their stone tombs ‘ Take 
me’—but we must abstain. In the 
words of General Portlock, speaking 
of the book in his Presidential ad- 
dress to the Geological Society— 


It would be in vain to attempt here a 
perfect analysis of its rich stores of 
knowledge, or a full exhibition of the 
ability of its author by applying them to 
the illustration of his subject. 

But you can judge for yourself ; 
for this compendium of geological 
and paleontological science is now 
laid before the public in the hand- 
some new edition, and, with great 
additions, brought down to the time 
of publication by the editor, aided 
by such accomplished experts as 
Owen, Phillips, and that Prince of 
botanists, the beloved and lamented 
Robert Brown. It is a most satis- 
factory renovation of the most 
remarkable of the works of the dis- 
tinguished father, by the talented, 
industrious, and pious son. 


THE FUTURE. 


round game at vingt-un or specula- 
tion for the children. The pretty 
speckled beans of the scarlet runners 
were our counters, and a penny per 
dozen the rate at which we gambled. 
What excitement there used to be 
over those momentous stakes, and 
what laughing and fun! Yes; we 
enjoyed those festivities, and thought 
them very pleasant. People don’t 
know the true worth of a pack of 
cards who have never lived in the 
country, five miles from a post town, 
and in the midst of a small social 
circle, wherein the desideratum is 
to obtain the greatest amount of 
amusement at the smallest intellec- 
tual expense. 

Still, though I repeat we were 
very happy, with our summer pic- 
nics and our winter card-playings— 
still, it will easily be perceived that 
our ‘life’ for twenty years past has 
been a very different sort of thing 
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from what you London people call 
by the same name. And no doubt 
it is simply natural that now we 
have temporarily emerged from our 
seclusion ; now that we are in this 
great metropolis staying on a visit, 
and going iont as country visitors 
usually do, doubtless, it is only to be 
expected that we should bevery much 
astonished at many things we see— 
that we find nothing as it used to 
be, and are perpetually involved 
in bewilderments and _perplexities. 
But there are some phases of this 
changed aspect of things which 
more than perplex; they alarm me. 
Some metamorphoses in the state of 
affairs which have taken place ‘ since 
my day,’ cause me, I must own, 
serious uneasiness. 

I have got over my first surprise 
and dismay at a good deal. Dif- 
ferent as evening parties are from 
the routs and assemblies of my 
youth, I can now ‘assist’ at one 
without making my eyebrows ache 
with perpetual astonishment, or 
tiring out my intimate friends by 
my continual questions. It no 
longer overwhelms me to hear a 
gentleman, in asking a lady to dance, 
abrogate all the chivalrous old- 
fashioned ceremony of petition with 
which J used to prefer that request ; 
nor, when the free and easy invita- 
tion is accepted, does it quite shock 
me out of my self-possession to see 
the cavalier enfold the lady in his 
embrace, and then whirl her off at a 
speed and in a fashion at which the 
more dignified maidens of thirty or 
forty years ago would have beenboth 
frightened and ashamed. I have 
grown accustomed also to the won- 
derful spectacle of a lady in evening 
dress. I can regard it at last with 
tolerable composure, though I admit 
it was long before my old-fashioned 
eyes could patiently endure the sight 
of that head about which hangs 
such a mass of tropical vegetation ; 
or the extraordinary incongruity of 
that vast and voluminous extent of 
skirt, and marvellously scanty pro- 
vision for sleeve, and what my wife, 
I believe, calls corsage. I don’t 
marvel now, when the guests that 
were invited at eight o'clock don’t 
appear till eleven; and I have 
ceased to be distressed by people of 
moderate means and small-sized 
houses, persistently and periodically 
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inviting a hundred and fifty of their 
fellow-creatures to cram themselves 
into an apartment designed to afford 
oamiatalie sitting room and breath- 
ing space for about a third of that 
number. Nor do I now look wildly 
for supper towards the close of these 
entertainments, though I admit I 
did at first; for standing for five 
consecutive hours is hard work, 
aneomey when singing has to be 
istened to all the time; and ex- 
hausted nature does, I must say, 
crave for some refreshment beyond 
the thin biscuits and weak negus 
which are served out in the china 
closet down-stairs, on such occasions 
at these festive mansions. At Slow- 
ington, now, our card parties were 
always wound up by a famous 
supper, when at leak thrice the 
amount of comestibles that could 
wengee f be consumed by the num- 
ver Of visitors, were ranged upon 
the board. There—the scarcity al- 
ways was of people to partake, and 
not of things to . partaken. The 
style of hospitality prevalent in this 
modern Babylon is certainly much 
more ethereal—wine and water, bis- 
cuits, and ‘jam,’ as my son Charles 
says, is all you need expect at these 
crowded réunions. Well, I’m get- 
ting used to it; and by dint of for- 
tifying myself with a solid meal be- 
forehand, manage to get creditably 
through similar severe evenings. 

But there are other changes than 
these, that have taken place within 
this quarter century, to which all 
my philosophy is unable to recon- 
cile me. These changes are not of 
that class which simply affect dress, 
manners, or customs. Humanity 
itself comes under their influence ; 
and the great soul of Womanhood 
especially, seems to me to be no less 
altered from what it used to be, 
than is its external appearance. It 
is this which excites my most lively 
apprehensions. As the father of six 
boys, all of whom I hope one day 
to see husbands of wives and fathers 
of families, I feel particularly in- 
terested in the younger generation 
of women now growing up around 
us. And in no one particular do I 
find that ‘ world’ from which I have 
thus long been isolated, so signally 
changed as among them. 

I miss onmeiiien I have been 
accustomed to meet with, in these 
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charming members of the great 
human family. I could almost ima- 
gine they had become a different 
race of beings altogether. In my 
time, girls were romantic, addicted 
to falling in love, and to wasting 
their time over novels and letter- 
writing. Their worst foible was 
apt to be love of admiration; their 
most perilous tendency one towards 
thin shoes and young officers. In 
a word, they were a thoughtless, 
foolish, bewitching, loving, helpless, 
irresistible set of creatures, in whom 
one saw at a glance all that was 
faulty or pernicious ; and found out 
more and more with every day of 
closer intimacy the great under- 
lying wealth of worth and goodness. 

I know it was so in my case. 
My wife was a slender young thing 
of seventeen when I first made her 
acquaintance. What nonsense we 
used to talk in the moonlight, lean- 
ing out on the balcony of her 
father’s house, till we were sum- 
moned in and reprimanded for our 
imprudence! What colds she used 
to catch, walking with me along the 
banks of the river after sunset, clad 
in a muslin dress and lace pelerine! 
When I quoted poetry (sometimes 
Byron’s, but more frequently my 
own, which she preferred), how she 
listened, her blue eyes fixed on my 
face, in breathless admiration and 
delight! When I played the flute, 
(dreadfully out of tune, I’ve no 
doubt, and looking anything but 
sublime in the act), how innocently 
charmed she always was. Many a 
day she has asked me to play ‘ The 
Thorn’ and ‘ The Manly Heart’ six 
or seven times over. There’s en- 
thusiasm and sentiment for you! 
Then how shy and timid she was! 
I think it was in helping her to 
cross the stream by a narrow plank 
one day, that I lost my heart irre- 
trievably. The way in which she 
clung to my arm, the bewildering 
helplessness with which she looked 
at me with those dove-like eyes— 
ah, it was irresistible! No man 
could be expected to stand it. 

But now-a-day, no such peril 
menaces masculine bosoms. No, 
my six dear sons; your peace of 
mind is little likely to be disturbed 
N. similar feminine attractions. 

othing of that kind is characteris- 
tie of the female nature of this pre- 
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sent time. The pretty ignorance, 
the fascinating helplessness, the 
charming unconsciousness that en- 
slaved us bachelors of long ago— 
where are they all gone to? Where 
is the graceful weakness that ap- 
pealed so eloquently to our awk- 
ward strength ; where the delicious 
unreasonableness that so subtly 
flattered our logical profundity ; 
where the enthusiastic romance 
that seemed designed expressly to 
temper and balance the matter-of- 
fact worldliness inevitable more or 
less to the nature of the masculine 
animal which has to work for its 
living? Where, I ask, in eager 
anxiety, for the sake of my six 
boys? 

As for Romance, it has had its 
day. Young women, in whose 
fresh untutored minds and generous 
hearts it had known from time im- 
memorial its sure stronghold and 
sanctuary, have gone over in a body 
to the enemy, and now range them- 
selves under the brown banner of 
Matter of Fact, Stern Reality, and 
Common Sense. They no longer 
pore over Byron and Lamartine, 
delight in moonlight and solitude, 
and the sacred sympathy of one con- 
genial spirit. ‘They study McCul- 
loch and Adam Smith, and light the 
candles directly it is too dusk to 
read or write. Rannes they have 
grown gregarious in their habits ; 
they incline towards Committees, 
and take pleasure in Associations. 
They know too much about sanitary 
laws, and pay too great attention to 
them, ever to think of such things 
as moonlight rambles, or medita- 
tions after dark at an open window. 
The Juliets of the nineteenth cen- 
tury would entirely decline holding 
any clandestine communication with 
Romeos from a balcony. In the 
first place, they would consider it 
weak and nonsensical ; and secondly, 
they wouldn’t like to risk catching 
cold. They have a wholesome con- 
sideration for rheumatism and 
catarrh,—disorders which the dam- 
sels of my day regarded with lofty 
and incredulous disdain. As for 
thin shoes, except for dancing, 
they appear to ae altogether 
vanished from the feminine toilet. 
‘Balmoral’ boots, soles half an 
inch thick, and ‘military heels,’ 
have usurped their place. Those 
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boots, and the martial red petti- 
coats now so familiar to every eye, 
are to me eloquent manifestations 
of the change that has come over 
the spirit of womanhood. They are 
sensible, strong, and matter of fact; 
just as the thin slippers and muslin 
robes of old time were foolish, 
fragile, and poetical. I suppose the 
influence on the statistics of female 
health under this new régime 
must be considerable. All very 
well; bat when I was a young 
man the notion of statistics in con- 
nexion with a woman would have 
appeared to me almost profanely 
impertinent. 

Again, looking back on those 
long past days, I recollect how few 
were the acquirements, how limited 
the information, of the fairer half of 
humanity. I know they generally 
employed themselves indoors with 
wool-work, harmless flower-paint- 
ing, or alittle gentle music. I never 
heardofanything more profound than 
these forming their pursuits. Few 
among them were readers (at least 
of aught but novels and poetry), 
and as for writing, they used to 
write ‘letters’ with much state and 
ostentation, retiring to their own 


rooms for the purpose, and occupy- 
ing whole long mornings in crossing 
and re-crossing divers pages of fair 
paper with those long-tailed strag- 


gling characters of theirs. No 
exigencies of ‘ writing for the press’ 
had as yet cramped their free flow- 
ing ealigraphy. No ideas of-original 
composition had ever entered their 
innocent heads. They detailed the 
events of their daily lives, they 
repeated their mild sentiments and 
innocuous platitudes in these lat- 
ticed-worked epistles with the 
most contented self-complacency, 
never dreaming that anything better 
or wiser could be required of them. 
They were women, the helpmates, 
consolers, and adornments of our 
homes; likethe lilies, they toiled not, 
but fulfilled the end of their exis- 
tence, being lovely and pure amid 
the coarser and more useful herbs 
of the field. 

But now! What modern young 
woman, of average ability and edu- 
cation, who is not at least ‘a writer’ 
in some magazine, or probably yet 
more ambitious, the author of abook, 
be it novel in three volumes, travels 
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in two, or poetry inone? As for the 
exceptionally clever among their 
sex, such light labours in literature 
no longer content them. They 
attack science, and produce autho- 
ritative tomes, books of reference, 
to be regarded with awe by all men, 
on the severalsubjects on which they 
have brought their minds to bear. 
Or they devote their energies to 
politics, indite fierce ‘leaders’ in 
newspapers, and make themselves 
obnoxious to sundry continental 
governments. I need hardly say, 
that like all respectable country 
gentlemen, I am a stanch Conser- 
vative, and it at once adds to my 
alarm, and confirms my unfavour- 
able impression of this new state of 
things, when I find that all these 
female politicians are furious: Radi- 
cals and Reformers. 

What do you suppose are my 
feelings when I look around me at 
an evening party, inspecting what 
used to be the brightest ornaments 
of that social institution—the young 
girls—and find that, according to 
my notion and definition of the 
species, no such creature exists 
there? No. These are women, 
old, elderly, middle-aged, passées, in 
their prime ; young, very young— 
very young indeed, in years; but 
as for the freshness, the bloom, the 
artlessness, the timidity, the every- 
thing most characteristic of girl- 
hood—all has fled, and is no longer 
there. 

There are plenty of good-looking 
young ladies, whose toilette is not 
the most carefully adjusted in the 
world, and whose hair is arranged 
in a fashion suggestive of the very 
probable idea that they were called 
away just befure achieving the de- 
sirable ceremony of washing their 
faces. They are influential mem- 
bers of society ; they are presiding 
influences of sundry Committees 
and Female Associations for the 
Alteration of This, the Abolition of 
That, or the Advancement of the 
Other. They write pamphlets, and 
issue manifestoes; they speak at 
crowded meetings, and take an ar- 
dent part in important controversies. 
They are not really young women 
—they are Public Persons. Any of 
my sons, I am quite sure, would as 
soon think of making love to Lord 
Brougham or the statue of Mr. 
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Canning, as of uttering a word of 
anything sentimental to these ladies. 
Moreover, outward appearances can 
by no means be assumed to be a re- 
liable criterion. At one of the first 
evening parties which | attended this 
season, Swen greatly attracted by a 
groupof pretty, fair-looking damsels, 
who seemed to herd together in 
one corner of the room, chirping 
like sparrows among themselves— 
their flower-decked heads nodding 
and tossing with charming impetu- 
osity, and their little gloved hands 
gesticulating with fans, bouquets, 
and handkerchiefs. They appeared 
to me almost children in years ; and 
something in their aspect quite 
warmed my disappointed heart with 
a sense of freshness and sweetness. 
I assumed the privilege of my age 
and grey hairs, and approached 
them, with some conciliatory re- 
mark, at once suave, benignant, ad- 
miring, and jocose—in fact, couched 
after the usual manner of old gentle- 
men to young ladies. 

‘And what breeze is stirring the 
flowers ?’ say I-—‘ what momentous 
subject is mppling over those rosy 
lips? Will you admit an oid man 
to your conference ?” 

At this they all look at me, and 
then at each other, with sudden 
seriousness. ‘They are evidently 
astonished ; and presently the rosy 
lips assume curves not of the plea- 
santest ; and I am conscious, before 
any reply is vouchsafed me, that 
these innocent white-robed maidens 
know what sarcasm means. 

‘We are talking about our dolls, 
of course,’ replies one. 

‘That subject and dress, are all 
that ever occupy our minds,’ says 
another. 

‘Now, what did you suppose we 
were discussing ?’ a third asks me, 
laughingly, and with an air of can- 
dour that would be very delightful 
if on such a smooth brow, there 
were not a suspicion of boldness 
about it. 

‘Oh,’ I rejoin, determined not to 
fix the theme too low, ‘I might 
have thought you were canvassing 
the merits of the last new song, or 
picture, or novel. Young ladies 
now-a-days, are great critics on 
such matters.’ 

* But we don’t talk “‘ shop” when 
we come out to parties,’ flippantly 
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observes Nymph No.1. At which 
I am mystified, not understanding 
slang: and no doubt I look so, for 
they all exchange glances again, 
and laugh, and the candid one obli- 
gingly explains. 

‘ You see we all of us either write, 
or compose, or paint. We are pro- 
fessional artists.” But here she 
broke off suddenly, as another lady 
came quickly towards us, and 
said with great earnestness and 
energy :— 

‘Mr. ’s in the other room. 
Go and speak to him about the Bill. 
I'll get hold of , and attack 
him.’ 

Off they all fluttered, and I was 
left stranded in a very blank soli- 
tude. Yes, though in the midst of 
a brilliant crowd, and with the hum 
and buzz of conversation, and music, 
and laughter thrilling around me, I 
confess I felt a strange sense of 
loneliness creep over me; I seemed 
to have lived too long: I had ceased 
to be a part of the things of this 
present world. I was like a harpsi- 
chord tuned to the concert-pitch of 
a quarter of a century ago, which 
could take no part in the orchestra 
of to-day, being utterly discordant 
with every instrument therein; and 
while depressingly conscious of my 
own ‘ flatness,’ 1 could not but feel 
some anxiety as to the issue of this 
fiercely strung-up, highly-tensioned 
state of things. What would it 
allend in? I experienced a yearn- 
ing after the little girls of my 
friend Brown, at Slowington, nice 
little things in short frocks and 
pinafores, and I marvelled if they 
would grow up into women, simply 
(ah, could they do better ?) or if they 
would graft on to that fair heaven's 
work alien growths resulting in 
something strange and nondescript, 
like many of those I saw about me 
then. Idon’t deny that a profound, 
and perhaps an unreasonable melan- 
choly overcame me as I looked 
round that well-filled room, and took 
note, individually and collectively, 
of the fairer half of its occupants. 
For not the least perplexing element 
in this new system of perplexities, 
is to see external characteristics 
remaining as they were, and musical 
proportion, grace of form, and de- 
aoe of colouring still marking the 
broad distinction between the phy- 
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sical nature at least, of woman and 
man. But how long will this lin- 
gering remnant of the original idea 
remain? I thought to myself. Will 
politicians, like that one in pink silk 
there, who, I am told, understands 
the state of foreign affairs as well as 
any man living, continue to boast 
the fresh, shell-like complexion, the 
lustrous eyes, the winning dimples 
on the cheek, that Isee now? As 
the mind hardens with its abstruse 
studies and its bitter experience of 
practicalities, will not the skin grow 
coarse and rough, the lines deepen 
into furrows, and the whole aspect 
alter, till the outward aspect of a 
woman becomes feebly masculine, 
answering to what, as [ take it, she 
is now trying to make her mind? 
And if so—if this should come to 

ass—I want to know what is to 
i of my sons, and other 
men’s sons? Where are they to 
look, when they go seeking among 
the daughters of the land that they 
may take unto themselves wives? 
How is it to be expected that they 
will feel towards these public cha- 
racters, who have been working side 
by side with them in the great arena 
of business, politics, or science ; 
blackening their faces and rough- 
ening their hands in the same hard 
labour, only with the difference that 
they have to stand on their tip-toes 
to reach their fingers to the tool- 
board, and to run very fast to keep 
pace with the bigger labourer’s slow 
walk? Can it be supposed that my 
sons and their compeers will con- 
tinue to regard these anomalous 
beings with the chivalric deference 
that conscious strength always feels 
to conscious helplessness? Are they 
to be supposed capable of entertain- 
ing for them the proper manly feel- 
ing of protecting tenderness to the 
physical weakness, of self-reproach- 
ing, half-wondering admiration of 
the gentleness, purity, and moral 
strength that in former times used 
to make women, women? Yet of 
these peculiar feelings love is born; 
and I want to know what is to be 
done when the last blow is struck 
at them, and they cease to be. 

I declare to you (and hence the 
source of my dismay) that if I were 
a young man thrown into the society 
of the present day, I should find 
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myself perfectly incapable of falling 
in love with any of the young ladies 
that as yet have come under my 
notice. i couldn’t do it. These 
followers of the arts, whose life is 
in the pictures they paint, or the 
books they write, these scientific 
damsels who would strike me dumb 
with a sense of my helpless igno- 
rance if I began to converse with 
them—these political ladies, above 
all, who influence the affairs of 
Europe by ‘ ir pens, and talk 
leading articles at you by the hour 
together, if you give them a chance 
—could I ever feel a tender senti- 
ment for any of these P Does a man 
fall in love with artist, novelist, ma- 
thematician, or politician? No, he 
doesn’t; and the end of all these 
speculations is, that I turn with a 
feeling of profound relief and thank- 
fulness tomy beloved Alicia, who is, 
as she always was, neither more nor 
less than a loving woman, strong 
enough in mind and body for all a 
woman’s work and duties, but for 
no more; who would as soon think 
of picking pockets as of writing 
books—knows no more of algebra 
than a flower, or of politics than a 
skylark. Oh, if I could find six 
such women for my boys! But I 
despair of it: I don’t believe they 
exist. Education, cultivation, in- 
tellectual elevation, and so forth, 
have absolutely annihilated the 
species. Alas, the day! 

Doubtless I shall be deemed illi- 
beral in these lamentations. Doubt- 
less the cry of my heart, ‘ Oh, for a 
little ignorance among women ! oh, 
that their minds were not so ex- 
panded and their intelligence so 
developed!’ sounds narrow, selfish, 
and shallow. Probably I shall find 
few to echo my wish that the sex 
was rather what it used to be, with 
all its weaknesses and follies and 
shortcomings, than what I dismally 
fear it is about to become. Be it so. 
Of course, if the world is satisfied 
with itself as it goes on, it is all 
very well for the world, and I 
must even keep my doubts and 
discontents buried in my own old- 
fashioned breast. 

This once, however, I may surely 
be allowed to speak out, and un- 
burden my mind of this Fear for 
the Future. 
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ON 


HE age of playgoing is gone: 

that of lectures, panoramas, and 
casinos has succeeded, and the 
glory of the drama is extinguished 
for ever. 

Such is the reflection of the old 
playgoer, remembering his past 
days, as he looks down the line of 
theatrical advertisements in the 
Times. The town is full of play- 
houses, but, like the stars described 
by Wotton, they give delight more 
by their number than their light. 
And indeed it is their number that 
damages their effect, for the players 
are scattered, and those that in con- 
stellation would produce brilliancy, 
twinkle but feebly in their separate 
state. 

Since the abolition of the patents 
there is no centralization in stage 
government, and each small theatre 
has its small company, its small 
audience, and its small drama—its 
very small drama—with two honour- 
able exceptions; in the one case, 
the accomplished manager having 
recourse to scenic effect and ela- 
borate costuming to supply the 
place of players, so that the spec- 
tators are invited to listen to Shak- 
speare with their eyes; and in the 
other, the highly educated actor, in 
order to become the director of a 
playhouse for the representation of 
the best kind of drama, finding it 
necessary to fly to the suburbs—to 
fly there, not in search of suitable 
space, not in search of special 
performers, but in search of an in- 
terested audience, for in this his- 
tory of the decline of the drama, 
threatened with much invective 
since the time of Addison, and now 
actually taking place, the fault lies 
more with the public than with the 
players. The abolition of the pa- 
tents arose out of a state of things 
that made the management of the 
two large theatres a continually 
losing enterprise, in fact, out of a 
general indifference to the dramatic 
art. The growth of such an indif- 
ference springs from many seeds, 
among which the increase of lite- 
rature, the resources of the club'and 
of the circulating library, and still 
more the late hours of social meet- 
ing, may be glanced at. The ex- 
citement of a great show appealing 
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immediately to the senses, and not 
insisting on any effort of attention 
such as is fatiguing to the fashion- 
able visitor, may by its splendour 
for a time overcome these obstacles; 
and in the suburban district they do 
not exist. But a show will not 
satisfy the longing of the true lover 
of the drama, and he feels himself 
injured when he is driven out of 
town in search of good acting. In 
his secret thoughts he condemns the 
changes in the condition of sovigty 
which have created this state of 
want, and he believes that such a 
want is actually damaging to its 
heart. Schiller has written a serious 
essay, entitled Die Schaubiihne als 
eine moralische Anstalt betrachtet— 
The Stage considered as a Moral 
Institution, which has the fault com- 
mon to his poetry as well as prose, 
of lengthiness, but which contains 
some truth. 

Whether such a scheme as he 
proposes, in which the drama is to 
take the place of a preceptor and to 
teach virtue, be a practical one, is a 
question to which the most obvious 
answer is a negative, and which 
Sheridan’s wit has smartly satirized 
in one of the wittiest of his dia- 
logues—Scene i., Act 1, of the 
Critic: 

SNEER. I am quite of your opinion, 
Mrs. Dangle. The theatre in proper 
hands might certainly be made the 
school of morality; but now, I am sorry 
to say it, people seem to go there prin- 
cipally for their entertainment. 

Mrs. Dance. It would have been 
more to the credit of the managers to 
have kept it in the other line. 

SNEER. Undoubtedly, madam; and 
hereafter perhaps to have it recorded, 
that in the midst of a luxurious and dis- 
sipated age they preserved two houses 
at least where the conversation was 
always moral if not entertaining. 

Daneiez. But what have we here 
(looking at manuscript) ? 

SNEER. Oh, that’s a comedy on a very 
new plan, replete with wit and mirth, 
yet of a most serious moral. You see it 
is called The Reformed LHousebreaker, 
where by the mere force of humour, 
housebreaking is put into so ridiculous 
a light, that if the piece has its proper 
run I have no doubt but that bolts and 
bars will be made useless by the end of 
the season. 

DANGLE. Egad, this is new indeed! 
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SNEER. Yes; it is written by a par- 
ticular friend of mine, who has disco- 
vered that the follies and foibles of 
society are subjects unworthy the notice 
of the comic muse, who should be taught 
to stoop only at the greater vices and 
blacker crimes of humanity—gibbeting 
capital offences in five acts and pillory- 
ing petty larcenies in two. In short, 
his idea is to dramatize the penal laws 
and make the stage a court of ease to 
the Old Bailey. 

But without adopting the stage as a 
positive teacher, and considering it 
merely in the light of a diversion, it 

resents many moral advantages. 

t is an amusement which takes the 
spectator out of himself, and in 
which vanity has no part, the very 
essence of the entertainment con- 
sisting in sympathy with others and 
in a total abstraction from self; 
while in such plays as depend upon 
poetry and passion for their interest, 
the finer perceptions of the under- 
standing and feeling are animated 
and improved. 

It is certain that dramatic per- 
formances of this nature are capable 
of fostering in the mind a true taste 
for poetry; and it is probable that 
the great tragedian who retired from 
our stage (the real reproach of which 
he had redeemed) in the year 1851, 
and who now in his seclusion is 
successfully devoting his. energies 
to the progress of education among 
the poor, was indirectly stimulating 
education even while he was the 
leader of dramatic art. 

If the fine appreciation of poetry 
be not granted to the many, there 
is yet in most minds a capacity for 
sympathy and a capability of set- 
ting self aside for a few hours, of 
sitting still for a little space to 
see, and not to be seen; a state 
which it is surely desirable to en- 
courage. 

Let it not be supposed, however, 
that the mere act of going to the 
play is sufficient to secure this 
result. No; it is essential not only to 
gotothe play, but to go to itproperly ; 
and without the observance of cer- 
tain conditions, even the best acted 
drama may fail to produce interest 
and amusement. Sympathy, which is 
the source of the interest from the 
stage, flows more freely if it exists 
also within the box, and a play is 
best enjoyed when it is enjoyed in 
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the company of one, two, or three 
congenial friends ; congenial —if 
they have not been proved such, 
then solitude is better; for a word 
spoken not in due season, a restless 
movement, an ill-timed application 
to the playbill, has power to inter- 
fere with this delicate pleasure ; 
and the present writer, advanced in 
life, speaks as one with sad expe- 
riences. The companion most to be 
avoided is the one with the unsea- 
sonable words, the one who prefers 
his own voice to that of the players, 
who enters the box with no more 
reverence than he would enter a 
drawing-room, carelessly chattering 
of the topics of the day, with no 
thought of the stage, with no soli- 
citing of the fancy, with scarcely 
even a glance at the bill of the play. 
The martyr who is seated next to 
such a man may perceive even 
during the overture the impending 
danger, and by an air of total indif- 
ference to the gossip addressed to 
him, and a frequent and attentive 
perusal of the playbill, may endea- 
vour to impress upon him the state 
of his own mind ; but with no good 
effect, for the man is incapable of 
a fixed attention, full of himself and 
his own notion. He looks for a 
moment perhaps at the stage as the 
curtain rises, eyes the costume of 
the principal actor at his entrance, 
considers curiously what will be 
the length of time occupied in repre- 
sentation, and then resumes his 
irrelevant talk. His victim may 
determine not to listen to the details, 
but no amount of resolution will 
serve to exclude this persecuting 
voice, and that privacy of imagina- 
tion which he is courting is effec- 
tually destroyed. The complete 
abandonment to the influence of the 
scene so coveted, so necessary to 
the happiness of the spectator, is 
souhevad an impossibility, and the 
charms will not work, the spirits 
will not obey. The victim finally 
returns home with a sense of laasi- 
tude and injury, defeated and de- 
frauded. His time and his money 
have been alike spent in vain, and 
he looks upon the companion, whose 
cheerful spirit he may in some 
social hours have welcomed, as an 
enemy and a felon, a pickpocket, 
who, if not guilty of the theft of 
his actual coin, has at least stolen 
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from him his money’s worth. Let 
no such man be trusted. 

Offensive only in the second de- 
gree is the once a year playgoer. 
Unaccustomed to the theatre, he is 
suspicious of all proceedings within 
its sphere, and exhibits a constant 
condition of agitation, which draws 
attention away from the boards, 
making himself the spectacle. Each 
opening of the door suggests to him 
a possibility of fraud on the part of 
the boxkeeper ; the slightest stir in 
the pit causes him to anticipate a tu- 
mult ; a whistle in the gaspipes is 
construed into a fire in the house ; 
and on the ery of ‘throw him over’ 
from the gallery, he rises from his 
seat, threatening to leave so riotous 
an assembly. 

As a contrast to him, though not 
less offending, may be cited the 
chilly playgoer, who will, when 
Macbeth is about to murder his 
king, complain of a current of air; 
and when Lear falls over the body 
of his child, will rise with a loud 
shiver to put on his greatcoat. 
The pedantic playgoer is equally 
disagreeable, with a book of the 
play following and checking the 
actors in their parts, and pointing 
out with important emphasis every 
trifling mistake. Nor can the lady 
(in spite of courtesy) be passed by 
without censure, whose attention 
during the time of performance is 
centered in her own dress; who 
adjusts her crinoline, drops her 
cloak from her shoulders and lifts it 
on again, has frequent recourse to a 
scent-bottle, and flutters with a fan. 
All these actions are unbecoming 
and are to be avoided, as liable to 
interfere with the working of the 
spell, for the due operation of which 
a modest stillness and humility are 
needed—a rendering up of the soul, 
a submission of the mind to author 
and actor, and a disregard of all 
besides. In order to promote this 
end, it should be the manager’s part 
to protect his audience from physi- 
cal inconvenience, such as seats too 
narrow or too high, and the entrance 
of piercing winds; against these 
tortures human nature not being 
proof. 

Of all undesirable companions, 
the most respectable is the preju- 
diced veteran playgoer. He has 
known the true delight; and in the 
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days of his youth, when the powers 
of enjoyment were in their full 
vigour, he has sat with attention 
riveted upon the boards, ‘ quiet like 
a nun, breathless with adoration,’ 
at the conclusion, with the full force 
of his lungs, sending forth a cheer 
for the favourite actor. He has 
known the silent aspiration, the 
secret meditation, the worship of 
the tragedian. He retains a decent 
reverence for the drama; he will 
enter the box noiselessly, he will 
make his bill his study, he will ab- 
stain from speaking during the time 
of representation; but he seeks in 
vain to renew the pleasure of which 
he retains the recollection. His 
attention is repaid by disappoint- 
ment, and every speech is a falling- 
off. His countenance settles into 
gloom, and with shakings of the 
head and heavy sighs he will un- 
equivocally express his disapproba- 
tion during the performance; as 
soon as the act drop falls proceeding 
to ‘unpack his heart with words, 
and fall a-cursing.’ 

Then bursts upon his ill-fated 
companion the fall tide of bygone 
excellence ; then rise in menacing 
procession the ghosts of former 
favourites—of Kembles, Hender- 
sons, Keans, Palmers, Siddonses, 
Jordans, and O’Neills, bidding him 
think on them. ‘Inferior mortal, 
think how J spoke, how J looked, 
how J moved; how J threatened, 
how J persuaded, how J smiled, 
how J wept, and suspend your en- 
joyment. Think on that fair moun- 
tain where this man had his feeding, 
and cease to batten on this moor. 
Live on his memories and quit your 
own delusion. Cease to believe in 
your tragedian ; believe only in the 
dead, and in the death of excellence.’ 

These are hard words for the 
living soul to hear, hard things for 
the living faith to grapple with. 
Surely Richard was not worse off 
when his row of spectres rose in 
Bosworth-field, and when he woke 
and found it a dream, then it was 
well with him. But for the haunted 
spirit here, how is the waking to 
come? Shall the mercy of the 
veteran be appealed to against his 
prejudice; shall he be humbly 
entreated to exorcise the phantoms 
he has invoked? No, it is useless ; 
he is straining his eyes after these 
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visions, he is clinging to them with 
a tenacious ecstasy, and he will not 
be content to do it alone. You too 
must ‘bend your eye on vacancy,’ 
and ‘with the incorporeal air must 
hold discourse ;’ you must take your 
place at his banguet, at his Barme- 
cide feast. ‘What must I bite?’ 
Shall the curtain rise again on such 
a state of things, or shall some great 
act of resistance be resolved upon? 
Is there no possibility of turning 
thetables? Thereis! Itftradition 
of the past be so much better than 
the present, then appeal to it from 
him. Out-tradition him! Turn to 
the pages of dramatic history; re- 
member that there was a Brace- 
girdle as well as an O'Neill, a Barry 
as well as a Siddons, a Betterton as 
well asa Kemble, a Booth as well 
as a Kean, and a Burbage to sur- 
pass them all. 


Come like shadows, so depart, 
Show his eyes and grieve his heurt. 


Record the passages in which they 
were most famous, dwell on their 
ingenious readings, on the sin- 
gular graces of their person and 
their elocution, till he is harassed, 
confused, confounded; he may 
struggle in your toils, he may sug- 
gest in weary accents, ‘you never 
saw these people,’ but you have 
your answer ready. No, neither 
ave I seen your old actors, but I 
believe in them as you would have 
me do, and to behold their yet 
greater predecessors, Cibber has 
lent me the piercing light of his 
i only hear what he says of 
etterton ; ‘ Betterton was an actor 
as Shakspeare was an author—both 
without competitors. Shall I show 
you Betterton? Should I therefore 
tell you that all the Othellos, 
Hamlets, Hotspurs, Macbeths, and 
Brutuses whom you may have seen 
since his time have fallen far short 
of him ; this still should give you no 
idea of his particular excellence.’ 
This is your final stroke; this is 
the volley which silences your 
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enemy's battery ; you see him sink 
into imanition, ‘ hoist with his own 
petard,’ and the curtainrises. Yet, 
not as you wouldhaveit. The play 
is no longer addressed te a mind at 
ease ; the composure of your spirits 
is gone; your blood circulates too 
feverishly through your veins; and 
the true sympathy between you and 
your drama cannot be recalled. 
Therefore, though you may boast 
a momentary triumph, you have not 
wholly conquered; and as in leaving 
the box you make your parting salu- 
tation to the prejudiced veteran, 
you record a vow never to enter it 
in his company again. 

But if pleasure be destroyed by 
an ill sharing, it is multiplied by a 
suitable companionship ; the silent 
sympathy, the glance of intelligence, 
the just criticism, the well-timed 
applause, the pleasant observation, 
the well-directed satire; the pre- 
sence of these things is welcome, 
and may make the short periods 
between the acts (they should never 
be long) hardly less enjoyable than 
the acts themselves. 

Seek, then, a good company (you 
will find it at Sadler’s Wells), an 
interested audience—you will find 
it also there—a good play and good 
companions; and go and improve 
your mind. 

To the large class of persons who 
look upon the stage as a great 
iniquity, this paper may appear 
very iniquitous too, but it would be 
well for them, casting prejudice 
aside, to go to see what it is they 
are afraid of; to sit through one of 
Mr. Phelps’ representations of the 
Shakspearian drama ; carefully to 
observe his audience, and then se- 
riously to consider whether, in 
emptying the casinos and the gin 
—— to fill his pit and his gallery, 
1e is showing himself a friend to 
licentiousness; or whether, as a 

romoter of innocent and intel- 
ectual entertainment, he may not 
more justly be esteemed as a friend 
to morality and mental culture. 
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